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A BERLINGHIERESOQUE FRESCO IN 
S. STEFANO, BOLOGNA 


EDWARD B. GARRISON, JR. 


REVALENT if unavowed reliance upon a rule that 
site of necessity denotes school doubtless accounts 
for the fact that, situated in the city of Bologna, an 
important monument of non-Bolognese painting of the 
thirteenth century has hitherto remained unrecognized. 
In the Museum of the Church of S. Stefano hangs a large 
detached fresco of the Massacre of the Innocents, with a 
medallion bust of $. Giuliana below (Fig. 1).? Nineteenth- 


and twentieth-century writers have dismissed it as generally 


Byzantinizing or Romanesque, related to mosaic or re- 


lated to miniature,* pausing only long enough to proffer 
deprecatory personal judgments of its quality. Yet un- 
mistakably, by an overwhelming majority of its important 
features, the work proclaims the school of Lucca — in- 


1. I am indebted to Dr. Richard Offner for access to much un- 
published material. To him is due the recognition of certain of the 
related works mentioned here as Lucchese. 

2. Transferred to canvas. Height: 3.45 m. Width: 2.05 m. Frick 
Art Reference Library photograph, reproduced by kind permission. 
The S. Giuliana of the fresco is a fourth- to fifth-century local 
saint, reputed to have given her fortune to S, Petronio to aid in the 
construction and embellishment of the primitive buildings (see I. B. 
Supino, L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna, secoli VIII-XIV, Bologna, 
1932, pp. 35-36; A. K. Porter, Lombard Architecture, New 
Haven, 1915-17, 1, pp. 130-131). She was buried in the church 
and had an altar dedicated to her there (see notes 48, 49, 50). 

3. G. Gozzadini, “Del restauro di due chiese monumentali nella 
Basilica Stefaniana di Bologna,” R. Deputazione di storia patria 
per le provincie modenesi e parmensi, Atti e Memorie, n.s., 111, Pt. 
2, 1878, p. 76; C. Ricci, Guida di Bologna, ist ed., Bologna, 1882, 
p. 81 (repeated in 2nd ed., 1886, p. 89; 3rd ed., 1893, p. 713 
4th ed., 1906, pp. 52, 67; sth ed., 1914, p. 90); G. Gozzadini, 
“Due chiese monumentali restaurate,” Arte e storiz, 11, 1883, 
p. 43; C. Ricci, “La pittura romanica nell’Emilia, etc.,” R. Depu- 
tazione di storia patria per le provincie di Romagna, Atti e 
Memorie, ser. 3, 1V, 1886, pp. 59-60; T. Gerevich, “Sull’origine 
del rinascimento pittorico in Bologna,” Rassegna d’arte, V1, 1906, 
p. 163; F. Filippini, “Il museo di S. Stefano in Bologna,” Bol- 
lettino darte, X1, 1917, Suppl., Cronaca, p. 33; R. Van Marle, De- 
velopment of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1, 1923, 
p. 556; P. Toesca, Storia dellarte italiana, Turin, 1927, p. 1031, 
note 31; E. S. Vavala, “Italo-Byzantine Panels at Bologna,” Art in 
America, XV, 1928/9, p. 70; C. Ricci, Guida di Bologna, 6th ed., 
Bologna, 1930, p. 77 (text altered) ; I. B. Supino, of. cit., p. 98; 
G. Lipparini, “Bologna nella storia della pittura,” Bologna nella 
storia d’Italia, Bologna, 1933, p. 81. 

4. Ricci, op. cit., 1886; Gerevich, op. cit., 1906; Toesca, op. cit., 
1927; Vavala, of. cit., 1928/9. 


deed that nucleus within it called Berlinghieresque — and 
since it is by far the most important surviving fresco of that 
school in its period and a unique example of Lucchese 
painting executed outside Lucchese territory, it merits more 
than the cursory attention thus far allotted it.° 

Herod, facing right, is seated in three-quarter view at 
the left. A single soldier in agile frontal posture, a sword 
raised in his right hand, one of the Innocents suspended 
in his left, a heap of the slain at his feet, holds the center. 
A group of mothers, facing left, is in three-quarter view 
at the right. Thus the three principal components, Herod 
— soldier — mothers, are disposed in concave symmetry, 
and this triune grouping is reiterated in the backdrop. A 
cylindrical tower sets off each lateral component, a low 
connecting wall, dark sky above, the center. The figures, 
moreover, are joined by zigzag compositional lines of 
remarkable repetitive regularity, created principally by 
the positions of the arms, legs, and torsos. Above are frag- 
ments of a decorative frieze; over the medallion remains 
of an inscription: S$. IULI— AN(A).° The prevailing 
color impression is one of ruddiness, due to the free use 
of red and yellow earths. The gamut of colors is, in fact, 
restricted to reds, yellows, blacks and whites, and a green- 
ish grey. Various tones of red and rose appear in Herod’s 


5. The only other Lucchese fresco of the first three quarters of 
the century published is an unimportant bust of a bishop in S. Pon- 
ziano, Lucca (O. Sirén, “Quelques peintures toscanes inconnues,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, LXVIII-1, 1926, pp. 347-350). 

6. Supino (loc. cit.) refers to the decorative elements in the 
fresco when linking it in a general way to miniatures, but whatever 
their ultimate manuscript origin may have been, by the thirteenth 
century they had been widely integrated into monumental painting, 
so that, although manuscripts may have remained the vehicles of 
transmission in some cases, such motifs cannot at that late date 
longer be characterized as manuscript. The meander frieze in per- 
spective is frequent in frescoes from at least the eleventh century 
onward, occurring lavishly, for example, in S$. Angelo in Formis 
(eleventh century), in S. Maria in Pallara, Rome (ca. 1100), in 
§. Giovanni a Porta Latina, Rome (ca. 1200), and in transalpine 
Europe, as in the Miinster at Aachen, at Castel Appiano (Tyrol), 
at St. Georg, Oberzell, and at Burgfelden (all of the eleventh cen- 
tury). Decorative bands in architecture were already general in 
panel painting in Lucca and elsewhere at the time the fresco was 
executed. 
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cassock, in the soldier’s tunic, in the rightmost mother, 
in the ground, in the buildings and throughout the decora- 
tive elements. The flesh is ochre, and yellow appears in 
the low wall and in the decoration. ‘The building at the 
right is grey, S. Giuliana’s robe greenish grey, the marbling 
prevailingly of the latter hue. The sky is dark blue. Blacks 
and whites are strong in the decoration. The fresco is in fair 
condition, exception made of obviously damaged areas, 
crudely repainted, and of scattered retouches, as in the face 
of S. Giuliana.’ 

The Berlinghieresque style evident in this fresco pre- 
vailed in Lucca roughly during the first three quarters of 
the thirteenth century. It had its origins, as far as is now 
known, in a consummate master, Berlinghiero, who, with 
his sons, Bonaventura, Barone, and Marco, and a small 
group of followers, apparently accounted for the bulk of 
Lucca’s pictorial production during the period. The school 
presents a homogeneity rarely encountered in the history 
of painting, in spite of the fact that in the hands of the other 
artists Berlinghiero’s artistic aims came to be diminished 
and diluted, his forms and their treatment relaxed and com- 
plicated. The dominant position of the Berlinghieresque 
group is evidenced by several circumstances. Berlinghiero 
and his family are named in a whole series of documents 
from 1228 to 1282,° whereas the few contemporary art- 
ists known are mentioned only fleetingly in single docu- 
ments.” One important painting is attested by signature 
to be by Berlinghiero, another by Bonaventura, whereas no 
contemporary Lucchese paintings with other signatures 
have come to light. Moreover, few if any paintings pro- 
duced during this considerable time-span can by any trust- 
worthy evidence be ascribed to Lucca beside those which 
manifest strong affinities with the Berlinghieresque 
manner.*° 


7. The fresco, in refuge during the war, has but recently been 
unpacked. Except for small flakings here and there, it has not 
suffered from its exile. 

8. The documents concerning Berlinghiero and his sons need 
thorough review, as they have been outrageously muddled by a 
rare compound of sloppy scholarship, careless editing, and an atti- 
tude of mon importa. The dates given here have been carefully dis- 
tilled from the morass; thus the years 1240 and 1284, which at 


‘times appear among them, have been eliminated as obvious errors, 


but certain questions can be settled only by an examination of the 
instruments themselves. Many accumulated errors were dispelled 
by the verbatim citations of E. Lazzareschi, “Un nuovo contributo 
allo studio dell’iconografia francescana,” R. Deputazione di storia 
patria per PUmbria, Bollettino, x1v, 1908, pp. 451-457. 

g. They are Bernardus (1195), Benedetto (1199), Bartolomeo 
(1210), Luterio (1228), Bonuccio (1228), Labruccio di Piccino 
(1248), Adamo (1250) and Lupardo (1266). I shall treat of the 
relevant documents at a future date. An appreciation of the ex- 
istence of these painters is of great importance, for writers failing 
in this have thought it necessary or permissible to divide the pro- 
duction of the school among Berlinghiero and his three sons and 
have, in consequence, strained their attributions to this end. 

10. That a second style had existed is evidenced by several works, 
the Crucifix from S. Maria dei Servi, now in the Municipal Museum 
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Berlinghiero himself, mentioned first in a document of 
1228, a Treaty of Peace with Pisa, is spoken of as deceased 
from 1243 onward. This document has been read to des- 
ignate him Milanese, but whether he was trained in paint- 
ing in North Italy is uncertain; recent evidence suggests his 
style may be explained largely by precedent art in Lucca.” 
He signed the Crucifix formerly in the Convent of S. Maria 
degli Angeli in Lucca and now in the gallery of the city 
and, although we have no confirmed date for it, compari- 
sons too lengthy to present here indicate it may have been 
painted between 1210 and 1220. Bonaventura, mentioned 
with his father in 1228, signed and dated, in 1235, a large 
panel of St. Francis and scenes from his life, now in S. 
Francesco, Pescia. That he was already an accomplished 
artist at the time is manifest in it. He is further mentioned in 
documents of 1244, 1250, 1266, and 1274. Barone, men- 
tioned also in 1228, appears in documents of 1243, 1256, 
and 1282. Marco is known from two documents of 1250. 
The mere distribution of these dates affords some insight 
into the period of the family’s activity.” 

The recognition of Berlinghieresque Lucchese style 
wherever it occurs depends upon a knowledge of the posi- 
tive characteristics that distinguish it from contemporary 
styles in other Italian centers. The derivation of these char- 
acteristics that has preoccupied modern writers — which 
of them are to be labelled Byzantine, which Romanesque, 
and whether they are related to mosaic or miniature — 
need interest us only in so far as it contributes to this matter 
of prime concern. There has been, indeed, a growing 
agreement among authorities on the Byzantine origin of 
most of them. But only Vavala has attempted a detailed 
description of them, so that a review of the style, which is 
to be demonstrated in the S. Stefano fresco, will be perti- 
nent.*® 


of Lucca, and a small half-length Madonna in the Horne Collec- 
tion, Florence (No. 68), probably by the same master, the Crucifix 
in S. Michele, Lucca, extremely close to these two works in style, 
and that in S. Giuliana, Lucca. On the Crucifixes, see E. S. Vavala, 
“Quattro croci romaniche a Sarzana e a Lucca,” Dedalo, 1x, 1928, 
pp. 65-96, 129-144; idem, La croce dipinta italiana, etc., Verona, 
1929, pp. 517-538. Without discussing their dates relative to the 
Berlinghiero Crucifix, it may be said that these works represent an 
older tradition, related in some ways to the Crucifix at Sarzana, 
which was giving way before the Berlinghieresque style and which 
is without descendants or important influence. 

11. I shall publish new material on the Lucchese school at a 
future date. 

12. By 1282, the Berlinghieresque was in its turn giving way 
before the Coppesque-Cimabuesque of Florence, which, in the 
*seventies and eighties, was engulfing other centers. A short-lived 
transition may be discerned in such a work as the Crucifix in the 
Pisan Museo Civico (No. 3; Vavala, La croce dipinta, pp. 564-567, 
fig. 380). In the works of Deodato di Orlando the Berlinghieresque 
is well-nigh extinguished. 

13. Sirén (1922), the first modern authority to attempt a char- 
acterization, minimized Byzantine influence on Berlinghiero, and 
on Lucchese style in general, laying great stress upon his linearism, 
although allowing him a certain attempt at modelling (O. Sirén, 
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Many of the basic characteristics of the school are al- 
ready set forth in Berlinghiero’s single authentic produc- 
tion, the Crucifix in Lucca which bears his signature (Figs. 
2, 12, 13).’* An understanding of its artistic complexion 
will, therefore, contribute more than anything else to an 
understanding of the entire school. The Cross is by good 
chance unusually well preserved — except for abrasions 
here and there, the usual loss of the painted Lucchese 
haloes, and scattered retouches, especially in the gold, it 
is almost free from damage and repaint. But a single work, 
however important, would furnish only tenuous material 
for the appreciation of a style. Fortunately, the situation 
is somewhat improved by a half-length Madonna in the 
J. I. Straus Collection, New York, which may be closely 
associated with the Cross (Fig. 8).’° It displays Berlin- 
ghiero’s method of modelling and his essential expressive 
qualities. If it seems to lack some of the distinguishing 
technical traits of the Crucifix, this may be ascribed to the 
fact that it has suffered greatly through repainting. The 
details of the Madonna’s robe have been all but obliterated ; 
the faces have been smoothed over and intermediate tones 


Toskanische Maler im XIII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1922, pp. 36, 375 
43). Van Marle (1923), in the same vein, boldly states the Cross 
has nothing to do with Byzantine art, though granting Byzantine 
influence in the works of the followers (Development, 1, p. 230). 
D’Ancona (1932, and again 1935) echoes these earlier views 
(L’arte italiana, 1, Florence, 1932, p. 100; Les primitifs italiens, 
Paris, 1935, p. 67). But others have seen more accurately. Toesca 
(1927) timidly, and Lasareff (1927) more assertively, called at- 
tention to the Byzantine traits in Lucchese painting generally, some 
of them stylistic. While the latter’s analyses went a long way 
toward clarifying the relations of the Lucchese school with the 
Byzantine, they were not calculated to distinguish it from con- 
temporary schools in other Italian centers (Toesca, Storia, 
p. 989; V. Lasareff, “Two Newly Discovered Pictures of the Lucca 
School,” The Burlington Magazine, L1, 1927, pp. 56-67). Vavala 
(1928, 1929), while stating her agreement with Lasareff as to its 
Byzantinism and adding comprehensive statements of her own to 
the same effect, with respect to both style and iconography, in- 
explicably retains in her detailed description of Berlinghiero’s exe- 
cution terms difficult to accommodate to any conception of Byzan- 
tine style, indeed difficult to accommodate to his Cross itself. She 
continues to emphasize its linearity and even adds positive state- 
ments as to its lack of modelling (Vavala, La croce dipinta, pp. 
542-545). Finally, Brandi (1936) adds his essential concurrence 
to the clearer views (C. Brandi, “Il Crocifisso di Giunta Pisano in 
S. Domenico a Bologna,” L?Arte, n.s. V11, 1936, pp. 72) 77, 78). 

14. This Cross apparently did not become known until the Jn- 
wentario artistico della Provincia di Lucca was compiled about 
1865 (MS in the Palazzo del Governo, Lucca; copy in the Library 
of the Istituto di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte, Rome). It was 
published by A. Cert in IJ Moccolino, a newspaper in Lucca, in 
1869, and spoken of at length by E. Ridolfi in the same year 
(“Diporti artistici, II,” printed in R. Accademia lucchese di scienze, 
lettere ed arti, Atti, X1X, 1873, p. 160). For bibliographies on this 
and other paintings to be mentioned, consult conveniently but check 
carefully G. Sinibaldi & G. Brunetti (compilers), Catalogo della 
Mostra Giottesca di Firenze del 1937, etc., Florence, 1943; on this 
Cross, p. 7 (No. 2). 

15. Published by Lasareff, of. cit., p. 56. For further bibliog- 
raphy, see Catalogo della Mostra Giottesca, p. 11 (No. 3). 


added to give them greater sophisticated plasticity, espe- 
cially around the eyes. Moreover, it was probably executed 
by the master considerably later than the signed work. 

The particularities of Berlinghiero’s execution are evi- 
dent at once in these two paintings. He employs a green- 
earth underpaint, and it is the exposure of this underpaint 
that provides the basic shadow. His colors are laid over it 
in thick impasto. Characteristic in the flesh is a pale olive 
tone, which is made to merge imperceptibly into the darker 
green of the underpaint. Generally though not invariably 
he defines his shapes by line. But he depends upon line less 
than such a painter of the early twelfth century as Gu- 
glielmo, in his Cross at Sarzana, dated 1138.*° Nor is his 
the fine, fluid drawing line of this earlier artist. Berlin- 
ghiero’s line, become thick and bold, is used to suggest mod- 
elling, and it is almost always reinforced by shadows, which 
aid in creating the recessions. In the flesh parts the shadows 
are given by the underpaint, in the draperies by a deepening 
of the local color. At times, too, an added shadow is painted 
in in brownish rose (echoed in the rose that tinges the 
cheeks), especially in the flesh parts, where it contrasts with 
the pervasive greenish tone. 

The lights are given even greater care. Berlinghiero 
builds his forms forward in light, laying on the lighter 
tones in almost sensible relief. Characteristic in the drapery 
are broad areas of light which, tending to rectangularity, 
are intense at the defining edge but melt away gradually 
in the medium tones. In the flesh parts, too, where the 
relief is particularly strong, the lights tend to spread over 
the surface and taper off in fine gradations. Throughout, 
a suffusion of the light is thus effected, which endows the 
forms with a smooth and neat corporeality. Increasing 
skill in the use of light and shade to give relief to outlined 
forms is typical of Italian painting of the period, notably 
in Tuscany. But nowhere else is this building forward in 
light to be found, nowhere else these fluent transitions. 

The overall contours of Berlinghiero’s figures are kept 
remarkably simple, but the drapery within assumes shapes 
of a certain complication. These tend toward decorative 
effect, as in the pertzoma of Christ and the figure of St. 
John, as well as in the smaller figures at the base of the 
Cross (Figs. 2, 13). Broad light-lines and shadow-lines 
follow interdependent systems, in which the varied and 
casual incidence of nature is reduced to a few bold geo- 
metrical, even angular, schemes, favoring zigzags and 
other cadenced virtuosities: the V-fold with radiating forks 
at the bottom, the tubular fold with radiating shadow- 
lines in the end, and the regularly decreasing cascade. 
Especially characteristic in the execution of these motifs is 
the firm broad outline of light around the dark. In the 
flesh parts as well, lines and lights and shadows play their 
parts in creating typical forms and schematizations: the 


16. Vavala, La croce dipinta, pp. 517-538. 
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bat-shaped nose, its flat alae defined by a light, the three 
lines above the eye, the horizontal-V below, the teardrop 
ear with its two strange cavities, the tripartite neck scheme, 
the special musculature of the arms, torso, and legs, the 
line across the fingers and toes, the sandal-like outline of 
the feet. Although one or the other of these shapes may 
be found elsewhere in contemporary Italian painting, and 
although most of them are traceable to Byzantine models, 
Berlinghiero’s manner of executing them and his com- 
plete range are wholly his. Nowhere else do they display 
an equal bold clarity, firmness, and continuity — an equal 
sureness of hand. Nowhere else do they to the same extent 
abstain from evoking nature and confine themselves to 
straightline and angular abstractions. They are repeated 
again and again by his followers and, along with a few 


added ones of similar stamp, become infallible signs of the 


style. 

In the figures of his Cross, and in the Madonna, Berlin- 
ghiero achieves an emotional expressiveness unexcelled in 
the painting of his century and equalled only on rare oc- 
casions, as in the scenes of a Pisan Cross in the Museo 
Civico in Pisa (No. 20), or in those of a Florentine Cross 
in the Pinacoteca of San Gimignano (No. 30). But the 
emotion expressed in the Lucchese works is of a special 
tone, characterized in the glances by a calmness of spirit 
and a gravity implying patient kindness, and in the postures 
by a dignity, measure, and restraint.*’ These spiritual 
qualities derive, of course, from the totality of the works, 
but they are discernibly given in part by specific technical 
means: by the simplicity of the outlines, but especially by 
the method of laying on the lights and shadows. These 
seem to go beyond the mere statement of plasticity to give 
the forms a luminous glow, adding to their corporeality 
suggestions transcending the physical. This luminism, in- 
volving a coloristic, quasi-pictorial use of light, is peculiar 
to Lucca. 

These expressive qualities and the means used to com- 
municate them, as much as the repertory of motifs and their 
treatment, place Berlinghiero’s art at a distance from 
Florence and Siena and farther still from Pisa or any 
painterly manifestations outside Tuscany. At about this 
period, other centers, too, modelled with lights and shad- 
ows, and Florence in particular employed forms fairly 
close to the Lucchese both in facial features and drapery 
schemes.** But they used light and shade almost solely to 
create relief. Even Coppo di Marcovaldo’s impressive lu- 


17. Lasareff linked it to “the pathos of Franciscan piety,” and 
while this broad characterization is apt and was sufficient for his 
purpose of contrasting Lucca with Byzantium, we must, if we are 
to distinguish it from other Italian centers, seek further differentia- 
tion, for Franciscan piety cannot be said to have been greater or 
more intense or better assimilated in Lucchese art than elewhere. 

18. Whether this was by imitation, by common inspiration, or 
both, need not be discussed here. 


minism of the ’fifties, ’sixties, and ’seventies is heavy- 
handed in comparison with the Lucchese, telling of no 
fundamental shift of aim but merely of a heightened in- 
terest in convincingly counterfeiting on flat surfaces the 
bulges and hollows and roundnesses of reality. The fig- 
ures of Berlinghiero’s two panels must not, of course, be 
compared with narrative scenes elsewhere but with icons 
and semi-iconic figures. Elsewhere these tend toward a 
show of unrulier emotions, which reach an acme in Giunta 
of Pisa and his numerous brood in Pisa, Umbria and the 
Emilia — witness the violent torsion and suffering of their 
Christs on the Cross, the unrestrained grief of the Mary and 
John figures in their terminals, or the lively expression of 
their Madonnas.*® The differences between Lucchese and 
Pisan painting are, indeed, precisely those between an old 
and elegant capital, for many hundred years the cultural 
center of ‘Tuscany on the one hand, and a lusty, commer- 
cial, and seafaring town on the other.”° 


19. Statements have been persistent from the early uncritical 
period of art history onward concerning the Byzantine saturation 
of Pisan painting and its contrast with the autochthony of Lucchese 
painting. This neat opposition, belied by the paintings themselves, 
was arrived at by facile and false deductions from generalities 
about extensive Pisan commerce with Byzantium and the compara- 
tive seclusion of Lucca. Berlinghiero’s neo-Byzantinisms probably 
preceded by some years those of Giunta. They are of a different 
character, but they are neither less extensive nor less intense. 

20. Answers to the question of the proportionate Romanesque- 
ness and Byzantinism of Berlinghiero’s style should be self-evident 
in positive descriptions of it; they involve art-historical common- 
places which need little more than the mere recalling. An attempt 
needs to be made to distinguish iconographic from purely stylistic 
features. We may, for example, agree at once with Sirén that at 
this date the use of Christ triumphant was a Western feature, and 
with Vavala concerning Northern iconographic features, but these 
iconographic facts must not obscure the essential character of the 
style. Berlinghiero’s manner of creating his forms by broad line 
plus chiaroscuro evidences the subservience of a lingering Italian 
linear tendency to totally different conceptions of representation, 
characteristic of the middle Byzantine style from the ninth cen- 
tury onward. Manuscripts of the Byzantine capital evince an in- 
terest in natural forms and action which has been described as neo- 
Hellenic, and the modelling is done with a minimum or total ab- 
sence of outline. In the provinces, as in Cappadocia, and in the pe- 
ripheral regions of Byzantine influence, among which must be 
counted Italy, line intervenes to a greater extent, partly and in some 
regions due to ineptness, partly and in other regions to Romanesque 
interest in design, which imposed a defining of the forms. Most of 
Berlinghiero’s schematizations of the flesh parts, as well as a great 
many of his drapery motifs, are formalized and particularly ab- 
stract renderings of Byzantine details. Lasareff (of. cit.) gave a 
few striking analogies to illustrate typological derivations from 
Byzantine works, Similar analogies can be discovered down to the 
last detail. Other renderings of similar details are discoverable in 
most of the Roman frescoes of the period, in the more Byzantinizing 
Exultet Rolls, and elsewhere. Moreover, the laying on of the lights 
in washy areas, the outlining of shadow with light, and the deep 
spiritual expressiveness, all to be found much earlier in Byzantine 
works, reappear in many centers. However, such generalizations 
should not obscure the fact that each center made its own combina- 
tion of these generically similar forms and modes of execution and 
gave them its particular imprint. Lucchese style was one among 
many to display at this period increasing skill in the interpretation 
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Out of Berlinghiero’s characteristics develops the school 
style. Although a full catalogue of school productions 
would be superfluous here, it is necessary to signify impor- 
tant works with which to compare the Bologna fresco.”* 
Most important among them is Bonaventura’s St. Francis 
panel in S. Francesco, Pescia, dated 1235 (Figs. 6, 14, 15, 
17, 22).”* In it, the small scenes and the angels, though 
considerably restored, are in fair condition, as is the face of 
the principal figure. But the latter’s robe has been com- 
pletely smeared over, the outline of the cowl changed, the 
halo botched. By an advanced follower of Berlinghiero 
under Bonaventura’s influence is a small unpublished 
tabernacle in the Stoclet Collection, Brussels (Fig. 7).”* 
Save for evidently damaged areas, it is comparatively free 
of disfigurements, although the faces in the left shutter 
and the face of Christ in the right have been carelessly 
touched up. Not far removed from these works is a Cruci- 
fix in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome, from §. Donnino in 
Lucca, which has been variously attributed but of which 
the author remains unidentified (Fig. 3).7* In spite of 
scattered damages, it, too, is generally well preserved, de- 
facements being at a minimum, although the head of 
Matthew in the left terminal and that of the left thief 
are entirely redone, Mary’s face is badly worn, and the 
frame repainted. 

Strongly under Bonaventura’s influence but represent- 


of the products of the Byzantine capital, certainly under the influ- 
ence of new models and masters arriving in Italy after its capture 
in 1204. 

21. The essential Lucchese character of the works to be cited has 
never been doubted. Others, some of lesser importance or of later 
date, have not been listed here. But many other contemporary panels 
have, at various times, been called Lucchese, notably an entire 
group around a Crucifix in the Bigallo in Florence (Sirén) and 
other works in Florence, such as the great St. Francis panel in S. 
Croce (Sirén and Vavala) and a Crucifix in the Florentine 
Academy (No. 434; Sirén and Vavala). However, all these works, 
although displaying strong Lucchese influence and superficial re- 
semblances to Lucchese works, differ in essentials from the paintings 
cited here. If, on other grounds, iconographic, geographic, or what 
not, a case be ultimately made out for their facture by a Lucchese 
operating abroad — an eventuality I doubt — a derivative manner 
will have been postulated for Lucca which will not affect the 
demonstration in hand. 

22. This panel, attributed to Margaritone d’Arezzo since the 
early seventeenth century (see Z. Boverio, Annalium Cappuci- 
norum, 1, Lyons, 1632, p. 906), was “rediscovered” and its 
signature read shortly before 1851 by Milanesi and Pini, who 
turned its publication over to M. Ridolfi (“Lettera al Marchese 
Pietro Selvatico,” R. Accademia lucchese di scienze, lettere ed arti, 
Atti, XV1, 1857, pp. 177-207, 193, 195, 196). For further bib- 
liography see Catalogo della Mostra Giottesca, p. 15 (No. 5). The 
catalogue errs in citing Ridolfi’s article of 1845 and G. Campori’s 
Gli artisti stranieri negli stati estensi, of 1855, in neither of which 
is it mentioned, although other supposed works of Bonaventura di 
Berlinghiero are mentioned. 

23. Credit is due Dr. Richard Offner for its discovery and the 
recognition of its stylistic affinities. 

24. Early mention by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, 4 
New History of Painting in Italy, 1st ed., London, 1864, 1, p. 158. 


ing a somewhat later trend is the Cross in the Convento 


- delle Oblate in Florence (Figs. 5, 21).** It was subjected 


to overviolent cleaning, and all the heavy drawing lines are 
modern, a peculiar disintegration having attacked the old 
outlines.** However, the forms have been conserved, so 
that the altered appearance may be properly discounted. 
Probably by the same painter is a diptych in the Florentine 
Academy, from S. Chiara in Lucca (Fig. 10).?” Most of 
the figures in this diptych have received some retouching. 
The faces of the Madonna and Child are rubbed and re- 
painted beyond recognition. The gold background is 
covered by a brownish paint. But the work must be deemed 
in better-than-ordinary condition. 

Finally, three important works show mixed affinities. 
The first is a Cross in §. Maria, Tereglio (Figs. 4, 11, 
20)."* It has suffered much, the torso and face of Christ 
and many of the figures having lost their original character 
completely. Since the latest cleaning, however, the other 
parts, though damaged, are good enough to be used cau- 
tiously in stylistic comparisons. This applies specially to 
some of the heads in the Cattura and the figures of the 
Maries at the Sepulchre. The second is a Cross in the Pieve 
of §. Maria Assunta in Villabasilica (Figs. 16b, 18, 19).”° 
It is but a sorry fragment, for it must originally have had 
the usual terminals and apron (side fields) with figures or 
scenes.*° What remains was violently overcleaned, the 
modelling, especially in the face, being thereby much re- 
duced. The lines that fix the facial features were thereafter 
greatly reinforced, though they follow their original 
courses and thus retain the original shapes. The painting’s 
previous appearance is known from photographs (Fig. 
19).** But in this condition, it was covered by heavy grime, 


25. Published by Sirén, Toskanische Maler, pp. 86 ff. For fur- 
ther bibliography see Catalogo della Mostra Giottesca, p. 27 (No. 
8). 

26. For illustrations of the Cross in its previous state, see Vavala, 
La croce dipinta, figs. 455, 456, 457. 

27. Early mention by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., p. 160. 
For further bibliography see Catalogo della Mostra Giottesca, p. 25 
(No. 7). 

28. Published by T. Bini, Notizie della chiesa e del crocifisso di 
S. Giulia di Lucca, Lucca, 1858, and mentioned by E. Ridolfi, of. 
cit., of 1873, p. 161. 

29. This Cross was one of those works which first became known 
through the Inventario artistico della Provincia di Lucca, com- 
pleted about 1865 (see note 14). It was, however, ‘hot published in 
any generally accessible work until 1892 (A. Mazzarosa, “Il paese 
di Villa Basilica, in quello di Lucca; la sua Pieve e il pievato,” 
Arte é storia, X1, 1892, p. 172) and again in 1893 (idem, “La 
terra di Brancoli, etc.” R. Accademia lucchese di scienze, lettere 
ed arti, Atti, XXV1, 1893, p. 377). See also Vavala, La croce dipinta, 
PP. 552-559. 

30. There is a slight fragment of an apron scene to the right at 
the level of the waist (not the Mary or John or the thieves of con- 
temporary Lucchese crosses). 

31. Photograph kindly furnished by Dr. Sirén. It was previously 
reproduced by him (“Quelques peintures toscanes,” 1926, pp. 350- 
352). 
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which exaggerated the shadows and obliterated the finer 
details, especially in the head. A proper estimate of its 
pristine aspect is, therefore, difficult, and stylistic judg- 
ments must remain circumspect. Finally to be mentioned 
is a little-known Madonna and Child, formerly in the Fig- 
dor Collection, Vienna. It repeats with minor variations the 
Madonna of the Stoclet tabernacle (Fig. 9).°* This work 
has remained in fair though much-rubbed condition, except 
that the part of the Madonna’s mantle thrown over her 
head has been repainted and the gold background replaced 
by a painted one. 

As to the dates of these works, we have only two indi- 
cations. Bonaventura’s Pescia panel is dated 1235, and the 
presence of S. Chiara (inscribed) in the Florence Academy 
diptych gives a very probable early terminus of 1255, the 
year of her canonization, for its execution.** The further 
indications of date that will be yielded by this study are, 
therefore, all the more important. 

In these works can be gauged the range of the school’s 
development. Its painters remained conservative, never 
departing entirely from Berlinghiero’s stylistic essentials. 
Thus, many of his motifs, as well as his manner of treating 


them, can be traced in consecutive modification throughout ° 


the group. Bonaventura, to judge from the details of his 
Pescia panel, remains closest to his father in his sureness 
and finesse, in his modelling from light to dark in smooth 
transitions, his avoidance of concentrated lights, and in his 
expressiveness. But he shows additional motifs, many of 
them of even greater decorativeness, as the nose (a By- 


‘zantinism) and ears of St. Francis at Pescia, and certain 


drapery motifs, as the double-topped fold, one top rectan- 
gular, the other pointed.** The fact that we have narrative 
scenes from his brush permits us to measure again the dif- 
ference between this school and others. In him, anecdotal- 
ism is of tempered vivacity —the figures, though en- 


32. First mentioned by L. Baldass, “Die Gemilde der Sammlung 
Figdor,” Pantheon, 1v, 1929, p. 465. Described and reproduced in 
the Catalogue of the Figdor Sale, First Part, Berlin, Cassirer, 1903, 
111, No. 2, pl. 1. 

33- All doubt as to her sainthood which might arise from the 
absence of haloes is, of course, dispelled by the inscription. It is 
almost certain that haloes consisting of a single painted line were 
originally present. Such painted haloes are typical of the early 
Lucchese school. They are found in the Straus Madonna, in Pescia, 
in the Madonna of the Florentine diptych, and in the Tereglio 
Cross, in all much restored. They have certainly disappeared from 
other parts of the diptych and the Tereglio Cross and from the 
Figdor Madonna. They are of Byzantine derivation and naturally 
appear in those schools which adhered most closely to Byzantine 
models (see, for example, Rome, S. Maria del Popolo, Madonna, 
Roman, thirteenth century). 

34. Since we have only one authentic work by Berlinghiero and 
one other attributed to him, it is of course not possible to judge 
whether these are innovations by Bonaventura or whether they 
were present in other works by the older master. In any case, they 
increase our knowledge of the repertory seen in later works of the 


group. 
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gaged in action, never lose a certain serenity, which has 
been mistaken at times for rigidity. 

In the artist of the Oblate Cross and the S. Chiara 
diptych, the breaking up of the style is already discernible.** 
Many of his motifs and manners recall Berlinghiero and 
are close to Bonaventura, as the full smooth modelling of 
some of the faces, especially plain in the angels of the 
cimasa (upper terminal), and some of the drapery pat- 
terns, as the double-topped fold. But there is a loss of skill, 
a greater dependence upon line, a relaxation and multipli- 
cation of the folds. These, in comparison with the older 
Berlinghiero’s regularities, border on disorder. The other 
works, the Stoclet tabernacle, the Palazzo Venezia Cross, 
the Figdor Madonna, and the Villabasilica and Tereglio 
Crosses attach themselves more or less clearly to these two 
nuclei, displaying influences from both. Their distinguish- 
ing characteristics will be brought out in the comparisons 
to follow. 

The similarities to the foregoing Lucchese paintings 
displayed by the S. Stefano fresco may be considered under 
four heads: 1) in the composition; 2) in the architecture; 
3) in the flesh parts; 4) in the draperies, dress and acces- 
sories. I shall not point out every similarity of detail but 
shall hold to the features that are significant for distin- 
guishing Lucchese style. Throughout the comparisons, it 
will be necessary to allow for the fact that an oversized 
fresco is being set off against tempera panels. In the latter, 
many of the figures are small and minutely executed, 
while there is an apparent summariness in the execution of 
the fresco. This, although partly owing to radical charac- 
teristics in the artist, is in large measure to be attributed 
to the size and the technique and to the fact that, since the 
fresco was meant to be observed from a considerable dis- 
tance, as we shall see, the artist consciously used bold, 
almost impressionistic brush-strokes. 

The triune composition and its reinforcement by the ar- 
chitecture, the compositional patterns, both already pointed 
out, the proportion of figures to architecture and of the 
architecture-and-figure masses to the total space are closer 
to these features in Bonaventura’s Pescia scenes than to 
anything else in Italian painting of the approximate period. 
They reveal in the two masters a reasoned measure and 
balance akin to the decorative sense of Berlinghiero (Figs. 
1, 6, 14, 15). The tendency toward a grouping of the 
three elements is characteristic of Byzantinizing Massacres, 


in contrast with Northern ones, in which all is confusion 


35. Vavala has suggested that this is to be traced specifically to 
Pisan influence (La croce dipinta, pp. 709-710). But as we advance 
through the century, there is noticeable in all centers an incipient 
interest in greater naturalness, which of itself involved a lessening 
of earlier tendencies to reduce to design. There is little need to 
attribute it to the influence from one or another center and little 
chance to prove this. 
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Fic. 7. Brussels, M. Adolphe Stoclet: Tabernacle, Lucchese, XIIIth Century 


Fic. 6. Pescia, S. Francesco: Altarpanel, Bonaventura di Ber- 
linghiero, 1235 


Fic. 8. New York, Mrs. J. I. Straus: Panel, Berlinghiero (?) Fic. 9. Vienna, Figdor Collection (formerly) : Panel, Lucchese, 
XIIIth Century 
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Fic. 10. Florence, Accademia: Diptych, “Master of the Oblate Crucifix,’ 
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Fic. 13. Lucca, Pinacoteca, No. 39: Crucifix, Detail 
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and agitation.** The two modes are expressive of opposed 
psyches, the latter sacrificing much for the sake of vivid 
narrative, the former sacrificing much for clarity’s sake. 
The Byzantinizing mode is already fully evident in such 
Massacres as those in S$. Angelo in Formis, of the eleventh 
century, and in S. Sebastiano, Rome, of the thirteenth, 
with both of which the S. Stefano Massacre shows similari- 
ties, as in this matter of grouping, and in the postures of 
Herod and the soldier. But in no other local school would 
the emphasis on regular arrangement have been so great 
at this late date. It is typical of Berlinghieresque Lucca to 
augment the Byzantine tendency toward clarity to an 
ultimate decorative schematism. In the S. Stefano fresco 
the coincidence of the lower line of the two-toned band 
above with the upper line of the projecting cornices of the 
two towers is an added exemplification of this attitude. 
The buildings in Bologna are similar to Bonaventura’s 
in general proportions and in every detail. They differ, 
especially in proportion, from those found elsewhere. The 
towers, though somewhat more massive, are almost exact 
duplicates of towers to be found in the Pescia scenes, even 
to the brickwork below, the decorative banding, the pro- 
jecting cornices, the dome and the gable (Figs. 1, 15). 
The windows are exactly like those in Pescia — pairs of 
arched openings, and rounds. They are similarly placed 
in the upper storeys, and they are identically drawn, their 
embrasures on the lighted side being indicated by a single 
light-line (Figs. 1, 6, 14, 15). The designs in the band- 
ings, though somewhat coarser, are very like Bonaven- 
tura’s, as are those in the cornices. The tiling of the dome 
to the left is an exact repetition of that in the lowest scene 
to the right at Pescia (Fig. 14). The design in the gable 
to the right repeats that in the gables there, as in the upper 
left, lower left, and middle and lower right scene (Figs. 
6, 14, 15). Even more significant of conceptual identity is 
the fact that the towers are given roundness by an identical 
laying on of the lights in rather broad, outlined bands filled 
with hatching that tapers away from the contours. Al- 
though a somewhat similar method of lighting is used 
in other schools, for example, in the Roman, as in the 
frescoes of the S. Silvestro Chapel of the SS. Quattro 
Coronati, the bands are narrower and the lighting is less 
careful and less incisive. The precise genus of architecture 
found in our Lucchese paintings is, as a matter of fact, re- 
peated nowhere else. It need only be compared with the 
architecture in the Quattro Coronati, in such works as the 
Giuntesque St. Francis panel in Pisa, or even in certain 
Florentine works, which in this as in other respects are so 
closely related to Lucca as to have been thought Lucchese, 


36. As in Castel Appiano, Tyrol (J. Garber, Die romanische 
Wandgemiilde Tirols, Vienna, 1929, pl. 41) and in an Antiphonal 
in the Salzburg Stiftsbibliothek, Peter A.XII.7 (G. Swarzenski, 
Die Salzburger Malerei, etc., Leipzig, 1913, pl. xcvit1). 


for example in the S. Croce St. Francis panel or the Cru- 
cifix in the Florentine Academy (No. 434). 

The human figures, too, are of the same general char- 
acter as others of the Lucchese group. They display similar 
overall proportions, similar size and shape of head, thick- 
ness of limb, size and drawing of hands and feet. To be 
noted particularly is the smooth oval head-type, roundly 
modelled at the chin by well-modulated lights, as in the 
mothers and Innocents especially but also in the soldier. It 
is similar to Bonaventura’s heads generally and to those 
of the angels in the Oblate and Tereglio cimasas (Figs. 
1, 6, 14, 15, 20, 21). Herod’s head departs from this type 
in its tendency toward squareness, but in this it is very like 
that of the Christ at Villabasilica, a first indication of special 
affinity between them (Fig. 16). Note as well the schema 
of lights on the forehead and cheek. The Lucchese char- 
acter of these details in Bologna, and especially in Herod 
and the soldier, will be demonstrated best by comparing 
them to the Villabasilica Christ in its older state (Fig. 16). 

The individual human features, each of which in S. 
Stefano is created by lines, lights, and shadows remarkably 
similar to those elsewhere in the group, furnish finer 
criteria. The hair is laid on in bold, dark, easily traceable, 
almost orderly lines on a brownish tone, as it is in all the 
group. The beard and moustache of Herod repeat in their 
essential traits the beard and moustache of the Villa- 
basilica Christ (Fig. 16). The mouths of the soldier and 
Herod are those of the group, and the mouth of the latter, 
the well-marked upper-lip caret, the curved lines limiting 
the chin below, are identical with these features in Vil- 
labasilica (Fig. 16). 

Particularly unvarying in Lucca is the nose, different 
from anything outside the city school. A bat- or bludgeon- 
shaped ridge surface is lighted simply and most often con- 
tinuously. The separate end-light, when present, is less em- 
phasized, more suffused, and free of concentric patterns 
such as are found typically in Pisa, for example. The seg- 
mentation of the lights on the ridge in Villabasilica is un- 
usually pronounced. Perhaps this is owing to the state, but 
something similar is found in some of the small figures in 
Pescia (Fig. 17). The ridge-surface is defined by a draw- 
ing line that is unbroken over the farther brow, down one 
side, around the tip, on under the ala to form the nostril. 
The ala is flat and narrow, rather than round as in Pisa 
and elsewhere. A short light-line fixes its upper edge and 
continues on to the cheek. Seen first in the Berlinghiero 
Cross, this nose and its lighting become persistent marks 
of the school (Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 12). They are repre- 
sented characteristically in the soldier at Bologna. The 
nose of Herod, again, shows certain modifications of type 
that are so minutely reproduced in the Villabasilica Christ 
as to reaffirm a special relation between them (Fig. 16). 

The eyes, too, are created by the same lines in Bologna 
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and throughout the group — three above and two joined 
in a horizontal V below, without either alternation of 
light and shadow bands or transitional tones to indicate 
plasticity in the skin-folds of the lids, usual in Pisa and else- 
where (Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16b). Bonaventura, on the 
other hand, increasing somewhat the curves of the lines, 
creates a deep socket by darkening the area between them, 
both above and below the eye (Fig. 17). The eyes of both 
,Herod and the soldier are in the more general group 
scheme. The eyes of the former reproduce those of the 
Villabasilica Christ in every minutia (Fig. 16). 

But especially significant is the drawing of the ear in 
teardrop contour with the convolutions indicated by two 
short shadow-lines. This peculiar mannerism, typical 
only of Lucca, is plain in the Christs of the Berlinghiero 
and Villabasilica Crucifixes and in the Christ of the 
Tereglio cimasa, and it seems to have been present in the 
Straus and Figdor Madonnas (Figs. 8, 9, 16, 20, 23).*" 
It occurs throughout the Bologna fresco, where, however, 
the overall shape is slightly broader, the angle formed by 
the two shadow-lines more obtuse, than in most of the 
other instances. And in this, the figures of the fresco join 
again the Villabasilica Christ (Fig. 16). 

Equally Lucchese is the particular variant of the tri- 
partite pattern of lights and shadows on the neck, as in the 
Berlinghiero and Oblate Christs and the Christs of the 
Tereglio and Oblate cimasas (Figs. 5, 12, 20, 21). It is 
plainly visible in the Herod of the fresco and is present in 
the Christ of Villabasilica (Fig. 16), although in the latter 
almost hidden by the beard and the damage. In both it 
shares a certain roundness and softness, which differ from 
its neat precision in Berlinghiero. Further similarities in 
body schematizations may be found between the Innocents, 
particularly the one in the soldier’s grasp, and other figures 
of the group. The drawing and lighting of the ribs will be 
seen to be radically the same in the Innocent and in the 
Villabasilica Christ (Figs. 1, 19). The shapes of the seg- 
mentations of the torso are generally Lucchese. The single 
upper segment in place of the usual two is represented else- 
where in the school only in the thieves of the Palazzo 
Venezia and the Christ of Villabasilica (Figs. 1, 3, 18). 
Lucchese, too, is the sharp separation of the thigh from the 
belly by a long, sweeping line, strongly developed in the 
Palazzo Venezia Cross and the Oblate group and visible in 
the Innocent in the soldier’s hand at Bologna (Figs. 1, 5, 
10, 19). These features are in stark contrast to what is 
found elsewhere, especially in Giunta and the Giuntesques, 
whose torso schematizations are distinctive, the articula- 


37. The only “foreign” occurrences of this ear-type are in two 
minor Pisan Crosses, one in S. Chiara, Castelfiorentino, the other in 
the Pisan Museo Civico (No. 6), and in two Spoletan examples, a 
Cross in the Bastianelli*Collection, Rome, by Simone and Machilos, 
and another in the Pinacoteca of Bologna, from the Davanzati 
Palace Collection, Florence, by Rinaldo di Ranuccio. 


tions at the thigh being more complicated. In all the body 
schematizations, the fresco uses a single shadow-line, but 
this is perhaps because of the summariness with which the 
smaller figures in it are executed. Other painters of the 
group vary this with a light-line between two shadow- 
lines, Berlinghiero and the painter of the Palazzo Venezia 
Crucifix at the thigh only, the rest over the belly as well. 
Note, too, the drawing of the navel, a curlicue, as in Vil- 
labasilica and elsewhere, and the knee and leg schematiza- 
tions, which, very slightly different from those elsewhere 
in the group, are precisely like those in Villabasilica. All 
differ from those prevailing outside Lucca, which are al- 
most everywhere Giuntesque (Figs. 1, 2, 18, 22). 

Finally, a particularity in the drawing of the closed 
hand is to be remarked —a short line at a diagonal from 
the base of the lines which separate the fingers, indicating 
the bulge of their fleshy underparts. Found in the right 
hand of the Madonna of the diptych in the Florentine 
Academy and in the hands of Herod and the woman at the 
extreme right in the fresco, it occurs but rarely in Italian 
painting of the period (Figs. 1, 10). 

Although the general effect of the drapery in the soldier 
and, to a lesser extent, in Herod imparts to the S. Stefano 
fresco, as already explained, a degree of difference from 
other works of the group, and although a greater freedom 
and irregularity are evident to remind us that we are here at 
a considerable distance in time from Berlinghiero’s aus- 
terities, the drapery system is nevertheless fundamentally 
Berlinghieresque. Berlinghieresque are the washy light 
areas on dark, to be seen also in the Tereglio Cross, notably 
in the Mary, in John’s raised arm and in the cimasa fig- 
ures (Figs. 1, 4, 11). Berlinghieresque, too, is the manner 
in which the lights are laid on in areas tending to rec- 
tangularity and condensing into hatching, as at the soldier’s 
neck and in Herod’s forward upper sleeve (Figs. 1, 4, 13, 
17). And Berlinghieresque are most of the fold motifs, 
notable being the upright double-topped angular fold, dark 
outlined with light. Characteristic of the Bonaventura and 
Oblate groups (Figs. 6, 7, 17, 21, 22), it is seen under 
S. Giuliana’s right arm (Fig. 23). Moreover, its balance 
with inverted-V folds in her other arm is an exact repe- 
tition of the balance of folds in the angel to the left in 
the cimasa of the Oblate Cross (Figs. 21, 23). Although a 
somewhat similar fold appears outside Lucca, as in the 
Cross (No. 434) of the Florentine Academy, it is more 
timid and less carefully done than in authentic Lucchese 
works. And although in a most general way related to a 
widely diffused formula of Byzantine painting, the peculiar 
V-fold, upright or inverted, with one or two added ends 
radiating from the crotch, again dark outlined with light, 
bears the unmistakable stamp of Lucca. It occurs in the 
skirt over Herod’s right leg and over the thighs of the 
soldier and of the foremost mother. It is a reflection, cer- 
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Fic. 16. Comparative Details: a. Bologna, S. Stefano; b. Villabasilica, S. Maria Assunta (reversed) ; 
d. Bologna, S. Stefano 
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tainly, of folds which appear at Lucca first in the pertzoma 
of Berlinghiero’s Christ and thereafter frequently in the 
group (Figs. 3, 10, 11, 13, 18, 21). The stiff zigzag out- 
line at the lower left of the soldier’s chiton and of Herod’s 
robe is identical with that in the Peter of the Oblate Cross 
and in the Mary and John at Tereglio (Figs. 1, 4, 5, 11). 
The striped material of S. Giuliana’s headdress is Lucchese 
— precisely that of the group’s perizomas — and is found 
in the headdress of the women in the lowest left scene in 
Pescia (Figs. 2, 13, 17, 23). The soldier’s leggings, their 
lacings, are repetitions of those in the upper right scene at 
Pescia (Figs. 1, 6, 10). 

In addition, certain accessory details may be noted. The 
tip of the sceptre held by Herod is like that of the angel’s 
sceptre in Pescia— designed in delicate lights and as 
though detached from the stem (Figs. 16a, 22). These 
are totally different from the sceptre-tips found elsewhere, 
as in a Pisan panel of St. Catherine in the Museo Civico of 
Pisa, second and third scenes left, and in Coppo di Marco- 
valdo’s Orvieto angels, where the tips are designed coarsely 
in darks attached to the stems. The marbling below the 
inscription course is composed of irregular lines on a grey- 
green field, with splashings of white. It is exactly like that 
in the tombs below the Judgment Christ in the Stoclet 
tabernacle (Figs. 1, 7). The general character of the 
epigraphy is similar to that found in other Lucchese works, 
showing a similar stage of Gothic penetration, as in the 
saint’s name in Pescia and the Villabasilica titulus (Figs. 1, 
6, 18). But one need only observe the S standing for saint, 
with the curved line through it, as it occurs in Bologna, 
Pescia, and the Florentine Academy diptych, to be con- 
vinced of a more specific relationship (Figs. 1, 6, 10). 

Thus, the S. Stefano fresco displays very numerous 
identities in its forms, their manner of execution, in its 
line, tone, and color, with paintings of the Berlinghieresque 
circle. While individual features of Lucchese style are to 
be detected in other ambients, pointing to common By- 
zantine sources or to Lucchese influence, the fact that so 
many are found together in it is demonstration enough that 
it is itself Lucchese. It may be attributed to some follower 
of Berlinghiero, whose activity would coincide in time 
more or less closely with that of the painter of the Oblate 
Cross and Florence diptych. We have a date indication of 
1255 for this artist and since the fresco seems of about the 
same stage of development, it may have been painted about 
the middle of the century or slightly later. We shall see 
that this approximate dating on the basis of style is con- 
firmed by other evidence. 


But this Berlinghieresque fresco in Bologna carries art- 
historical implications of far greater moment than those 
immediately apparent in it, for it is only a remnant of what 
was once a most important painting cycle. In the complex 


of buildings that goes under the name of S. Stefano is a 
roughly octagonal edifice called the Santo Sepolcro or 
Calvario, from the ostensible replica of the Holy Sepulchre 
erected in it, possibly in the twelfth century but certainly 
reconstructed in the thirteenth and later.** The present 
building, replacing earlier buildings, dates from the third 
quarter of the twelfth century.** Its dome, over a central 
dodecagonal structure, is supported by a triforium drum 
containing twelve double-windows and resting upon 
five single columns and seven pairs of columns (Fig. 24).*° 
Sometime after the rebuilding of the twelfth century, these 
double-windows were walled up, and the entire dome 
and drum were covered with paintings. This decoration, 
the importance of which can be judged in the sectional 
drawing from the area it covered (Fig. 24), consisted of 
a series of frescoes: an Apocalyptic Vision and Old Testa- 
ment scenes in the catino, with scenes from the Life of 
Christ below in the drum (cf. post). In 1804, these fres- 
coes were destroyed, and the catino was covered with 
paintings by an F. Pedrini and a G. Terzi. The only im- 
portant part to survive was the Massacre of the Innocents. 
It was left in position, covered as it was by a late canvas 
considered harmonious with the new paintings. This cir- 
cumstance accounts for its unusually good preservation. 
Several other fresco fragments removed from the church 
at the time were later set up in various parts of the complex. 
They have at times been attributed to the same hand as the 
Massacre, but they are all utterly different in style.** The 
accounts are not clear about the primitive location of these 
fragments, and they were probably not in the dome or drum 
but elsewhere in the church. Since among them is a four- 
teenth-century Crucifixion, they point to painting activity 
there at various periods.** A fragment of a Visitation, 


38. Supino, L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna, pp. 91 ff.; G. H. E. 
Jeffery, A Brief Description of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 
with Some Account of the Mediaeval Copies, Cambridge, Mass., 
1919, Pp. 204. 

39. Porter, Lombard Architecture, 11, p. 157, dates the building 
in its present form about 1160 to 1170. It underwent many subse- 
quent modifications, until in the nineteenth century very little of 
the underlying structure remained visible. In 1878 general restora- 
tions were undertaken to return the entire group of churches as 
close to its original aspect as possible. 

40. The transition from outer octagonal walls to dodecagonal 
inner structure is achieved by irregularities in the vaulting of the 
aisles. 

41. Gozzadini, “Del restauro di due chiese monumentali, etc.,” 
p. 78; Ricci, Guida di Bologna, ist ed., 1882, p. 81, and subsequent 
editions as in note 3 herewith; Ricci, “La pittura romanica nel- 
V’Emilia, etc.,” pp. 59-60; Supino, L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna, 
etc., p. 98. 

42. Neither the later editors of Malvasia (1766), who specifi- 
cally mention this Crucifixion and presume it to have been by 
Simone da Bologna (see note 40), nor G. B. Bianconi, the apolo- 
gist for the destruction of the old paintings (Descrizione della 
cappella detta del Monte Calvario, etc., Bologna, published anony- 
mously, 1804, pp. 10, 13) are clear on its original location. 
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spoken of by several writers, which might well have been 
in the drum, has since disappeared. Since it was never 
photographed, no judgment of its style can be made.** 
It was not until 1878 that the new paintings were removed 
in the general restoration of S. Stefano. It was then that 
the Massacre was discovered, cut from the wall, trans- 
ferred to canvas, and hung in a place of safety.** 

Unfortunately, no comprehensive drawings of the early 
frescoes seem ever to have been made. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Seroux d’Agincourt reproduced 
three miserably small sketches of parts of them:a medallion 
containing the bust of an unidentifiable bishop saint; a 
full-length, crowned figure carrying a vial; the eagle 
symbol of John the Evangelist. And although Ricci, who 
overlooked this previous publication, searched the archives, 
he was able to find only the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
eighteenth-century sketches of three figures, similar to the 
figure published by d’Agincourt, reproduced here from 
Supino’s cuts of them.*® Two may be identified as Elders 
from the Apocalyptic Vision (Fig. 26), the third as a 
Simeon of the Presentation (Fig. 27). We are, therefore, 
in attempting a visualization of the cycle in the dome and 
drum, of which the Massacre fresco was a part, almost 
entirely dependent upon literary descriptions. ‘These are 
fragmentary, and vague in phrasing, so that proper inter- 
pretation presents some difficulties.*° 

The first historian of the church with any critical sense, 
Celestino Petracchi, writing in 1747, gives the earliest 
reliable notice of the frescoes:*’ 


43. Search is being made by the Bolognese authorities for this 
important fragment. 

44. It was at this time, too, that the double-windows were re- 
opened. The entire matter is best set forth by Conte Gozzadini, who 
was in charge of the restorations, in his two articles of 1878 and 
1883, cited in note 3 herewith. 

45. J. B. I. Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire des arts, etc., Paris, 
1823, II, p. 126, and v, pl. cv, 251. He carelessly called the full- 
length figure a saint. Strangely enough, Ricci mentions only two 
figures, but gives references to three. The sketches are in Marsili, 
Raccolta di vite di pittori, elogi della pittura, architettura, etc., 
MS ccxLv, in the Bibl. Universitaria, Bologna, fols. 175, 176, 
177 (C. Ricci, “La pittura romanica nell’Emilia, etc.,” p. 61; 
given by Supino, L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna, p. 98, as fols. 176, 
177) 179). 

46. A search through scores of descriptive writings on Italy, the 
Emilia, and Bologna alone has failed to reveal a single enlighten- 
ing informant. Those travelers who visited S. Stefano—and a 
surprising number did not — went there for the holy relics it con- 
tained, and no one seems to have raised his eyes to the dome, or, if 
he did, to have thought worth recording what he saw there. 

47. The earlier writers on the church, Francesco Patricelli, 
Cronica della misteriosa et devota chiesa e badia di S. Stefano, 
Bologna, 1575, Donato Pullieni dei Lupari, Relatione historica, 
overa chronica della misteriosa chiesa di S. Stefano di Bologna, 
detta Gierusalemme, Bologna, 1600, and Antonio Casale, Nuova 
Gerusalemme detta la sacra basilica di S. Stefano di Bologna, Bo- 
logna, 1637, apparently refer to the frescoes, but nostalgic reverie 
based upon ideal descriptions of an earlier church, certainly no 
longer extant when they wrote, is not to be disentangled from 


BULLETIN 


Questo appunto [i.e., the Calvario] . . . coperto da un catino 
tutto dipinto, ma rozzamente, esprimente la visione de’ 24 
Vecchi con in mano le boccie piene, &c. come nell’Apocalisse al 


Malvasia omitted all mention of the frescoes, and it was 
not until 1766 that the following notice was inserted by 
the later editors of his Le pitture di Bologna: 


Nel gran catino il Padre Eterno coll’Agnello in mezzo, ed 
attorno i vecchi dell’Apocalisse sono della maniera greca goffa 
affatto, come pure tutto il resto del dipinto fuori del pezzo 
ove é Cristo Crocefisso in mezzo alla B. V., e S. Giovanni, che 
sembra del nostro Simone.*® 


The next important writer, G. B. Bianconi, in 1772, gives 
additional information: 


Su i muri che chiudono le undici [sic] finestre furono di- 
pinte, lungo tempo dopo che la fabbrica era in piedi non so 
quante storie della vita del Signore. Nel catino della cupola é 
dipinto il Padre eterno e un agnello andante al seno del me- 
desimo, attorniati da i vecchioni dell’Apocalisse, e dagli animali 
simbolici dei quattro Evangelisti, e sotto a questi in cerchio 
varj fatti del Genesi, fatture tutte miserabili eseguite co i 
trafori da quei Greci, che per Italia erano condotti a lavorare 
prima che i nostri miniatori de i codici, etc. . . .*° 


Finally, from Padre Luigi Lanzi, writing about 1790, we 
obtain other details, along with a more acceptable critical 
appraisal. He says: 


actual observation, if indeed they made any. They give no circum- 
stantial details. Another writer, Antonio di Paolo Masini (Rela- 
zione istorica . . . di S. Petronio; aggiuntavi Dorigine della mis- 
teriosa e divota basilica e abbadia di S. Stefano, etc., Bologna, 
1721) describes the church in great detail but makes no mention 
whatsoever of the frescoes. Two rare works I have not been able 
to consult need mention: G. C. Croce, Cronichetta breve delle cose 
pik notabili che sono nella Basilica Chiesa di S. Stefano, etc., 
Bologna, Peri, 1708; 2nd ed., 1714; and Nicola Gargano, Devo- 
tione indulgentie e cose mirabili le quale sono in la ecclesia de 
Sancto Stephano de Bologna dicta Hierusalem, Bologna, Maiestro 
Gieronymo di Benedetti, 1520. A series of mid-eighteenth-century 
pamphlets deals with certain controversial questions of no interest 
here but throws no light on details of the frescoes. 

48. Celestino Petracchi, Della insigne abbaziale basilica di S. 
Stefano in Bologna, Bologna, 1747, p. 275 (Porter, Lombard 
Architecture, 11, p. 144, inadvertently designates Petracchi as 
Patricelli but quotes correctly from the former). 

49. Carlo Cesare Malvasia, Pitture, scolture ed architetture delle 
chiese, luoghi pubblict palazzi di Bologna, sth ed., by Longhi 
and Bianconi, Bologna, 1766, p. 340 (repeated in subsequent 
editions). The 1791 edition of Longhi’s guidebook contains a brief 
sentence about the frescoes; earlier editions have not been available 
to check (F. M. Longhi, Imformazione alli forestieri delle cose pit 
notabili della citta e stato di Bologna, 4th ed., Bologna, 1791, 
p. 164). Other topographical writers, such as Gatti (1813), simply 
plagiarize “Malvasia.” Many, like Gatti, continued to repeat the 
notice about the frescoes long after they had been destroyed. 

so. Giovanni Battista Bianconi, Della chiesa del S. Sepolcro 
riputata Vantico Battistero di Bologna; e in generale dei battister], 
Bologna, 1772, p. 54. 
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Ma il pid gran monumento, che in pittura serbi Bologna, il 
piu intatto, il pit singolare é il catino di S, Stefano, ov’é figurata 
l’Adorazione dell’Agnello di Dio descritta nell’Apocalisse, e 
piu al basso varie storie evangeliche, la nascita di N. Signore, la 
sua Epifania, la Disputa, e simili. L’autore o fu greco, o piuttosto 
scolar di que’greci che ornarono di musaici S$. Marco di Ve- 
nezia; molto avvicinandosi a quella maniera nel disegno rozzo, 
nella esilita delle gambe, nel compartimento de’colori; ed é 
certo altronde, che quei greci educarono all’Italia alquanti 
pittori . . . Comungue siasi, ha pur questo dipintore alcune 
cose diverse da que’musaicisti, siccome lo andamento delle barbe, 
il taglio delle vesti, il gusto meno affollato delle composizioni: 
e quanto al suo tempo, lo manifesta vivuto fra il duodecimo 
secolo e il terzodecimo la forma de’caratteri paragonata con 
altre scritture di quella eta.™* 


The entire nineteenth century and part of the twentieth 
got no further. 

From the literary descriptions, the sketches, and the 
surviving fresco, it is clear that the center of the catino was 
taken up by an Apocalyptic Adoration, comprising a rep- 
resentation of God the Father with the Lamb, the four 
symbols of the Evangelists, and the twenty-four Elders, 
crowned and bearing vials (Fig. 26). Probably in a lower 
outer circle of compartments were the Old Testament 
scenes.” There would, no doubt, have been twelve of 
them, one to each segment of the dome, and they would 
thus have corresponded in number to the New Testament 
scenes in the drum. Of these it is most likely there were 
twelve, since we know from the size of the surviving 
Massacre that it took up an entire facet of the dodecagon 
and since the other scenes were probably of the same size. 


51. Luigi Lanzi, Storia pittorica dell’Italia, etc., 1st ed., 2 
vols. in 3, Bassano, 1795/6, 11, Pt. 2, pp. 5—6. G. Rosini, in his 
Storia della pittura italiana, Pisa, 1839-47 (1, p. 72), written 
about 1839, speaks of the frescoes as though they were still to be 
seen, obviously depending upon Lanzi, to whom, moreover, he 
refers, 

52. In spite of the fact that all the writers except Bianconi omit 
mention of these scenes, there can be little doubt they were there. 
Not only does his description of 1772 appear clear on this point, 
but also in 1804 (Descrizione) he says: “Il dipinto finora descritto 
[i.e. the Pedrini and Terzi frescoes], si é cosi ideato per ripristinare 
il soggetto delle antiche storie del Vecchio Testamento, e della 
nuova Legge, espresse gia rozzamente e da meschini Pittori della 
appena riscossa barbarie . . .” This quotation calls for two re- 
marks: first, Bianconi’s use of the plural “pittori” has no critical 
significance, as becomes clear from the rest of the text; and second, 
his lengthy description of the new paintings gives no insight into 
the older paintings, as the relations between the former and the 
latter were only finespun ideational ones. 

53. However, one piece of evidence might indicate that the 
Massacre of the Innocents fresco was more important than the 
others in the cycle and that it was, therefore, given more space: it 
is possible to imagine the other facets of the drum, above the me- 
dallions, divided horizontally and carrying two scenes, like, for 
example, the wall segments in S. Urbano alla Caffarella of 1011. 
Pullieni tells of the discovery in 1141 of five bodies of Innocents 
when the arca of §S. Isidoro was opened, and these were kept as 
relics in the church (Relatione, p. 44). This scene, may, therefore, 
have called for special honors. 


We have certain knowledge of five scenes: 1) Nativity and 
2) Adoration (mentioned by Lanzi); 3) Presentation 
(identifiable in the manuscript drawing); 4) Massacre of 
the Innocents (surviving); 5) Teaching in the Temple 
(mentioned by Lanzi). To them may be added a logical 
sixth, the Annunciation, which most assuredly preceded the 
Nativity, and perhaps a seventh, the Visitation, especially 
if the fragment of this scene at one time in the church 
may be supposed to have belonged to the cycle. We may 
believe that each scene had below it a medallion com- 
parable to the S$. Giuliana, on the basis of d’Agin- 
court’s sketch of a second such medallion. Although it is 
not possible to identify the subject of d’Agincourt’s sketch, 
we may hazard a conjecture as to the subjects of some of 
the medallions, on the basis of the saints to whom altars 
or chapels in S. Sepolcro were dedicated. They were: 
1) S. Petronio, traditional founder of the church, to whom 
the altar of the Calvary itself was dedicated, who was 
buried in the church, and whose head was kept in a reli- 
quary there; 2) S. Stefano (an altar); 3) S. Agnese (an 
altar); 4) 8. Cristoforo (an altar).°* And certainly S. 
Ambrogio, closely connected with the early history of the 
site, would have found his place, as well, perhaps, as 
S. Vitale and §. Agricola, the martyrs to whom what was 
probably the first church erected on the site had been dedi- 
cated (now SS. Pietro and Paolo), and a S. Jsidoro, who 
was buried there.*° 

Further aid in the reconstruction of the dome decoration 
may be obtained from such other monuments as are re- 
lated to it, either iconographically or formally. They will 
serve the added purpose of illustrating the painter’s pos- 
sible sources.°° We are, however, at once confronted by 
the fact that no other full-stage 4 pocalyptic Vision in or- 
ganic circular composition in a dome is known in Italy. 
Although all the elements for this, both iconographic and 
formal, were well developed there, the final integration 
into an immediate prototype is lacking. We have, then, to 
deal, on the one hand, with monumental representations 
of Apocalyptic content wherever they occur, on the other, 
with all domes that show centrally composed decorations. 

The iconography of the Apocalypse in general was 
evolved in Italy,** and although many of the earliest monu- 
ments are lost, an uninterrupted series of Adorations sur- 
vives from the fifth to the thirteenth century. These as- 


54. See Pullieni, of. cit., pp. 166 ff.; Casale, op. cit., pp. 311 ff.; 
Petracchi, of. cit., pp. 277 ff. 

55. See note 53. 

56. The iconography of the Bologna dome acquires unusual in- 
terest from the fact that, possibly because it was knowable only 
from the fugitive material cited, it has apparently been overlooked 
by all writers on the iconography of the Apocalypse. 

57. See W. Neuss, Die Apokalypsen des Hl. Johannes in der alt- 
spanischen u. altchristlichen Bibelillustration, Minster i. W., 1931, 
1, pp. 237 ff.; M. R. James, The Trinity College Apocalypse, Lon- 
don, 1909, pp. 3 ff. 
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sume two principal forms according to their location. In 
the first, the elements are aligned horizontally, the objects 
of adoration, God, the Lamb, or both, or yet symbols such 
as the Etimasia, being placed at the mid-point. In the sec- 
ond, the elements are composed centrally, though they are 
not in domes. By far the more numerous are those of the 
first type. They are found on the triumphal arches and in 
the apses of churches, as in Rome, S. Paolo (fifth century), 
SS. Cosmas and Damian (sixth century), S. Prassede and 
S. Cecilia (ninth century), in Nepi, S$. Elia (eleventh cen- 
tury), in Rome, §. Giovanni a Porta Latina (twelfth 
century), in Anagni, cathedral crypt and in Tivoli, S. Sil- 
vestro (thirteenth century), among others. Such a hori- 
zontal composition could easily be curved around the inner 
surfaces of a dome. As we shall see, important examples of 
the central type show signs of having originated in this 
manner, and if the Bologna dome was similar (cf. post), 
such monuments as those cited may have furnished part 
of the inspiration for it. Only two Italian examples of the 
second type are known, both in quadripartite vaults. They 
are the Vision of the New Jerusalem in the narthex ceiling 
of S. Pietro at Civate, of the twelfth century, and Apoca- 
lyptic motifs in one of the small vaults in the crypt at 
Anagni, of the thirteenth.** Since they are both late, it is 
likely that they are themselves adaptations of true circular 
compositions. It is conceivable that they were known to 
the painter in Bologna. 

Formally, an enormous number of dome decorations, 


although they represent other subjects, as, for example, 


the Ascension or the Glorification of Christ, furnish perti- 
nent patterns for the disposition of elements: a central 
motif, usually a medallion, surrounded by full-length fig- 
ures placed radially. From the period immediately pre- 
ceding the execution of the Bologna dome, there are many 
examples, as in Subiaco, Anagni, the Cappella Palatina at 
Palermo, and some of the cupolas of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Other domes comprise isolated Apocalyptic elements, even 
though the general subject of representation is not of the 
Apocalypse. The Lamb of God alone, or Christ (or the 
Father) alone, appears in many central medallions.°° 
When either is accompanied by the four symbols of the 


58. P. Toesca, Monumenti dell’antica Abbazia di S. Pietro al 
Monte di Civate, Florence, n.d. (ca. 1944), pl. 515 idem, “Gli af- 
freschi della cattedrale di Anagni,” Le gallerie nazionali italiane, 
Rome, 1902, V, pp. 116-187. Two similar instances are recorded in 
Catalonia, both of the twelfth century: in the vault of S$. Martin- 
de-Fenouillar (Pyrénées Orientales) and S. Maria de Barbara (see 
C. L. Kuhn, Romanesque Mural Painting of Catalonia, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930, pp. 36-38, 49-51, pls. XXVIII, XXIX). 

59. Lamb alone: Rome, S. Giovanni Laterano, fifth century; 
Ravenna, S. Vitale, sixth century; Rome, S. Pudenziana, Oratory, 
eleventh century; and Florence, Baptistery, scarsella, 1225. Christ 
enthroned: Palermo, Martorana, 1143; Venice, S. Marco, ca. 
1200; etc. With respect to the confusion between God the Father 
and Christ in Apocalyptic representations and elsewhere, see A. D. 
Didron, Iconographie chrétienne, Paris, 1843, pp. 174-175, 200 ff. 
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Evangelists, as in the Oratory of S. Pudenziana, Rome 
(eleventh century), or the east cupola of St. Mark’s (ca. 
1300), allusion to the Apocalypse is certain.°° More no- 
table still are the fifth-century Orthodox and Arian Bap- 
tisteries in Ravenna. Although the central medallions con- 
tain Baptisms, radially placed Apostles offer their crowns, 
Apocalyptic reference being evident in the Etimasia. Both 
these compositions give indication of having been taken 
over from horizontal ones: the processions of Apostles 
departing from nowhere and converging upon themselves 
are certainly not native to a dome. They would rather seem 
adaptations of more naturally disposed representations.” 
Moreover, Clemen has already called attention to the rela- 
tions and confusions between adoring Apostles and Apoc- 
alyptic Adorations, and to the fact that did the central 
medallion of the Orthodox dome contain a Lamb of God 
or Christ, we should actually have an example of the 
latter.°* Thus, these two monuments in Ravenna may well 
have played a part in the creation of the Apocalypse dome 
in Bologna, especially as the two cities were accessible to, 
and in close communication with, each other. 

From these related iconographies and forms to the rep- 
resentation of an Apocalyptic Adoration in a dome was 
but a short step, involving a mere interchange of motifs in 
an already available pattern. It might, it would seem, have 
been taken at any time in Italy. If it was, the monument, 
though lost to us, may have been known to the painter of 
the Calvario; if it was not, it is still possible that the afore- 
mentioned Italian monuments, or others like them, fur- 
nished him with all the ideas necessary for his work, in 
which case the final invention would have been his.** 


This takes place even when the presence of the Lamb would seem 
an unmistakable duplication. 

60. The Lamb is not inevitably an Apocalyptic element but may 
be inspired by John’s Ecce Agnus Dei (see M. R. James, The A poca- 
lypse in Art, London, 1931, p. 31). Bréhier states that whenever 
Christ has the four symbols around him he is the Christ of the 
Apocalypse (L. Bréhier, L’art chrétien; son développement icono- 
graphique, etc., 1st ed., Paris, 1918, p. 269). 

61. The foreignness of the composition is perfectly plain in the 
Orthodox Baptistery, because it lacks all justification there. Some 
logic is lent it in the Arian Baptistery by having the Apostles con- 
verge upon the Etimasia, but the use of such an expedient merely 
serves to emphasize the problems of adaptation. The use of figures 
from nature in the central medallion, with the consequent imposi- 
tion of a single orientation upon otherwise unorientated buildings 
such as these, may possibly be an added sign of foreign origin. In 
orientated central buildings, both types of injury to radial sym- 
metry may find a raison d@’étre. 

62. P. Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei im Rhein- 
lande, Diisseldorf, 1916, p. 63. 

63. In spite of the fact that certain of the twelfth- and thir- 
teenth-century dome compositions in Italy derive from Byzantine 
prototypes as to iconography, the dome Apocalypse is not likely to 
have originated in the East, where the Book of Revelations, 
avoided by the Church, had, through the entire first millennium, 
to fight for its existence. Neuss remarks, in connection with this 
iconography in its Beatus versions, that no single clue leads to the 
East (op. cit., p. 243). 
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But the existence in transalpine Europe of an important 
early dome with a fully developed Apocalyptic Adoration 
of God compels us to consider the possibility of Northern 
influence. From literary descriptions and a sketch pub- 
lished by Ciampini (Fig. 25),°* it was known that the 
ninth-century mosaic in the dome of the Miinster at 
Aachen represented the Adoration of the Lord by the 
twenty-four Elders.°° Destroyed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this mosaic was re-created in the nineteenth on the 
basis of the documentary evidence and scanty remains of 
the underdrawings. Here God is enthroned in a starry 
heaven, the Four Beasts are present (see note 64), and the 
Elders are in an outer circle. Authorities have suggested 
that this decoration was itself based upon earlier Italian 
representations, without, however, being able to point to 
specific prototypes.°° They have indeed suggested that the 
Ravenna Baptisteries furnished part of the inspiration, 
pointing to Charlemagne’s close relations with Ravenna 
— he is known to have visited that city and brought back 
materials for the Miinster, perhaps even some of the mosaic 
cubes. But it needs to be pointed out that the Aachen com- 
position is not central in the same way the compositions at 
Ravenna are central, since God Enthroned is at one side 
of the dome. It is this particularity that suggests the in- 
spiration may equally well and in part have come from the 
Roman arch-and-apse compositions. 

The path back from Aachen of the ninth century to 
Bologna of the thirteenth cannot be traced with any 
greater certainty, so that whether the Miinster was known 
to the Lucchese painter in Bologna must remain uncer- 
tain. The uncovering of detailed drawings of the Bologna 
fresco could alone settle the problem.” Nevertheless, cer- 


64. G. G. Ciampini, Vetera Monimenta, etc., 1, p. 129, and I, 
pl. x1. Reproduced here from Garrucci, Storia, 1v, Pt. 2, pl. 282, 
fig. 3. Ciampini’s drawing is useful only for the arrangement of 
motifs; it is not reliable as to detail, having been made on the 
basis of information communicated from Aachen. It contains one 
error that I consider certain, although other explanations have been 
suggested, that is, the misinterpretation of the Beasts as angels — 
thus, in my opinion justifiably corrected in the restoration (see 
X. Barbier de Montault, “La mosaique du Déme 4 Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,” Annales archéologiques, XXV1, 1869, pp. 285-338, 296- 
298. K. Faymonville, Der Dom zu Aachen, Munich, 1909, p. 75). 

65. Barbier de Montault, of. cit.; Faymonville, of. cit., pp. 70—- 
84; A. Haupt, Die Pfalzkapelle Karls des Grossen zu Aachen, 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 24 ff.; Clemen, of. cit., pp. 19-24, 62-69, figs. 
5, 6, and full bibliography on pp. 6, 7. 

66. Clemen, of. cit., pp. 62-63; Kuhn, of. cét., p. 83. Both 
writers assiduously avoid the question of influence from specific 
monuments, 

67. The role of manuscripts in the transmission of Apocalypse 
compositions may have been of consequence — we shall see the 
almost certain arrival in Bologna of an important iconographic 
detail by this method. Both types of composition occur in manu- 
scripts, that in which the elements are placed in horizontal tiers on 
the page and that in which they are grouped more or less about a 
central component (see T. Frimmel, Die A pokalypse in den Bilder- 
handschriften des Mittelalters, Vienna, 1885, pp. 22-24). The 


tain collateral facts which may link the two monuments 
merit attention. Early sources, the pseudo-Turpin of the 
twelfth century and Petrus a Beeck of the seventeenth, 
report that Charlemagne had had the Miinster decorated 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments, although 
neither they nor any other writers mention the subjects 
of the scenes.** The latter specifies that in his day only the 
Apocalyptic Adoration in the dome survived, and probably 
we must interpret the past tenses used by the former to 
mean that the scenes had already perished when he wrote, 
in which case the thirteenth-century painter in Bologna 
could have known them only by tradition or by documenta- 
tion then extant. Neither writer is precise as to their loca- 
tion within the building. It is safest to interpret both as 
stating merely in a general way that such scenes were 
reputed to have been there. There are certainly no grounds 
for seeing in a Beeck’s words, as did Barbier de Montault 
and Faymonville, indication that they were on the inter- 
fenestrations of the drum.®® On the other hand, there is 
nothing in either text to preclude this location, and the 
physical conditions make it possible. A large window oc- 
cupies the center of each drum segment; the space on 
either side is only two meters wide but about five meters 
high. If scenes were there, we must almost certainly sup- 
pose these areas to have been divided horizontally in two 
(see note 53). This would give an area approximately 
two and one-half meters high by two meters wide for 
each scene. It is permissible, in this case, to imagine the Old 
Testament cycle in the upper course, the New Testament 
cycle in the lower, thus, in the same relative positions as at 
Bologna. Since there are eight segments, there would have 
been sixteen scenes in each cycle. When plans for the re- 
creation of the mosaic were being discussed in the nine- 
teenth century, it was argued that small scenes at such a 


earliest known occurrence of the central type is in the Munich 
Codex .Aureus from St. Emmeram (Staatsbibl., clm. 14000; 
Clemen, of. cit., fig. 45), datable 870. It occurs again in a Beatus 
in Paris, of the eleventh century (Bibl. Nat., lat. 8878, from St. 
Séver) and in a few other instances. Both Frimmel and Neuss felt 
that these compositions were not native to manuscript pages and 
that a monumental composition must lie behind them (Frimmel, 
op. cit., p. 22; Neuss, of. cit., 1, p. 162). But the known manuscript 
examples cannot be definitely related to the Aachen mosaic, and 
what we know of the Bologna fresco is certainly not sufficient to 
link it with any manuscript. Although a manuscript might con- 
ceivably have been its source, the general conception of a locus for 
the Adoration in the sky or heavens might be sufficient to explain 
a central composition wherever it occurred — certainly this made 
it eminently appropriate to dome decoration. 

68. Turpini historia Karoli Magni, fol. 31 (written between 
1109 and 1119) and Petrus a Beeck, Aquisgranum, sive historica 
narratio de . . . Aquensis civitatis origine ac progressu, Aachen, 
1620, p. 50. Both are quoted and discussed by Clemen, of. cit., 
pp. 16-17, pp. 17 mote 31, 22 note 45. 

69. Barbier de Montault, of. cit., p. 334; Faymonville, of. cit., 
p. 76. The former’s original assumption, at least, seems based 
upon a garbling of the text. 
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height would be ineffective — indeed the argument was 
used to refute suggestions that scenes had ever been in that 
position — and it was decided to place full-length figures 
in the spaces. But this reasoning, though perhaps just, was 
not based upon any historical evidence. May we not sup- 
pose the placing of the Old Testament cycle in the cupola 
itself at Bologna and the walling up of the windows a con- 
scious correction of a blatant fault at Aachen? At any 
rate, if the biblical scenes at Aachen were indeed in the 
drum, this fact would furnish some ground for presuming 
the Miinster to have been the prototype for S. Stefano."° Fi- 
nally, it is to be noted that the meander in perspective is 
one of the dominant motifs of the later, Ottonian decora- 
tions in the Miinster, and although it is so common an 
Ottonian ornament as not to be a certain criterion of re- 
lationship,” its reappearance at Bologna, in conjunction 
with the other resemblances, may have some significance. 

These various monuments and others may serve to sug- 
gest further details of the Calvario dome. The Elders 
were almost certainly placed radially, as are the Apostles at 
Ravenna or in the Ascension cupola of St. Mark’s. How- 
ever, since there would have been two to each segment of 
the dome, they may have assumed proportions more like 
those of the Elders in Aachen (three per segment). We are 
informed by Bianconi that the Old Testament scenes were 
in a ring immediately below, but still in the cupola. An 
Old Testament series thus arranged is found in the earliest 
dome of the narthex of St. Mark’s, of the first two decades 
of the thirteenth century.’* Lower still in the walled-up 
triforium were the New Testament scenes. This double 
row of compartments would, in a very general way, fur- 
ther place the decoration in relation with that in the domes 
of the Parma and Florentine baptisteries, roughly con- 
temporary in their conception. There, too, the surfaces 
are broken up into compartments. The relation between 
Bologna and Florence is perhaps strengthened by the con- 
ceptual links between the Last Judgment, represented in 
the latter city, and the Apocalypse, to which, indeed, it is 
integral,’® and by the formal similarity of the enthroned 
Christ or God in both iconographies. As to the placing of 
God and the Lamb, two alternatives present themselves: 
they may have appeared either in a central medallion or in 
a position analogous to that of the Father at Aachen (and 


70. If the co-existence in Aachen of the 4 pocalyptic Adoration 
with biblical scenes, of which we may in any case be reasonably 
certain, suggests influence from Aachen to Bologna and affords 
some justification for using iconographic details at Aachen in 
reconstructing the decoration at Bologna, the fact that the scenes 
are in the drum at Bologna may in turn furnish argument for 
their having been similarly placed at Aachen. 

71. Clemen, of. cit., pp. 69-70, cites a host of examples. 

72. O. Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco in Venedig, Baden 
b. W., 1935, pp. 42-43, 53, 59, fig. 27. 

73. See Bréhier, of. cit., p. 271, on the relations between the two 
iconographies. 
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the somewhat similarly placed Christ of the Judgment in 
Florence)."* Neither Bianconi’s adverbs nor yet those of 
Malvasia’s editors are sufficiently precise to exclude the 
second somewhat less rigid but somehow more satisfying 
interpretation. The tilt of the Elders’ heads and the ap- 
parent direction of their gazes in the sketches would fit 
either arrangement (Fig. 26). And in either, the four 
symbols of the Evangelists would have found suitable 
attendant places. 

The literary descriptions comprise a further detail, im- 
portant in our hypothetical reconstruction, and having 
added interest since it helps to fix the historical place of the 
decoration. If, as Petracchi assumed, the central representa- 
tion was indeed to be referred to Apoc. 5, a passage in 
Bianconi can nevertheless be accounted for only by sup- 
posing the painter to have borrowed a motif usual to illus- 
trations of Apoc. 7."° He says: “. . . Nel catino della 
cupola é dipinto il Padre eterno e un agnello andante al 


seno del medesimo . . .”’ This phrase may be interpreted 


in two ways, taking “‘andante” either for a true participle 
or for a participial adjective and thus translating either 
“with a Lamb walking toward his breast” or, more freely, 
“with a walking Lamb at his breast.” In either case it 
could have been used to describe only a representation that 
corresponded to one or the other of two definite types of 
illustration of Chapter 7, both of which originated in trans- 
alpine Europe. 


74. Asimilar position of Christ, this time in a mandorla, occurs 
in the dome frescoes of the Baptistery at Concordia Sagittaria, near 
Venice (cf. Venice, Soprintendenza Monumenti, photograph No. 
5784). The only other elements in the dome are a full-length 
St. Michael and two large seraphim, and they suggest Apoca- 
lyptic reference. 

75. It is possible that the scene was actually to be referred to 
Chapter 7 and not as Petracchi assumed to Chapter 5. Except in 
books, where the exact passage is given by the position of the illu- 
mination or by tituli, it is often difficult to tell what text is referred 
to. The scenes in the Apocalyptic text from Chapter 4:1 to Chap- 
ter 7:17 are ina manner unified in their participants and often are 
considered elements in a single Vision (see Neuss, of. cif., 1, 
pp. 154, 252; Clemen, of. cit., p. 64). This textual span is, more- 
over, open to different interpretations with respect to certain details. 
In art, certain motifs may be singled out for emphasis to the exclu- 
sion of others, as, for example, when the Lamb alone is portrayed 
as the object of adoration in illustrations of Chapter 5, in spite of 
the fact that in the text both God and the Lamb are present. Or 
motifs may be taken from various moments and variously com- 
bined, so that the successive scenes are not clearly separated. Thus, 
although Petracchi might be led by what he considered the principal 
feature, the mere presence of the Lamb is not sufficient to refer the 
scene to Chapter 5. And although the fact that the Elders carried 
vials is in favor of Chapter 5, they are sometimes so portrayed in 
illuminations of Chapter 7 as well. It is further true that other 
adorers, the angels or the multitudes or both, are usually present in 
illustrations of Chapter 7, and if we could rely on the fact that 
none of the writers mention other figures, this might be considered 
sufficient evidence of Petracchi’s correctness. But in view of their 
general vagueness and incompleteness, no argument ex silentio can 
stand. It is perfectly possible that other figures were present and 
that they simply omitted to mention them as they did so much else. 
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The first reading is the more likely, not only from the 
standpoint of Italian syntax, but also for historical reasons 
that will become clear. It describes exactly the illumina- 
tions of Chapter 7 in a large proportion of the Apocalypse 
manuscripts of the early thirteenth century made in Eng- 
land and Northern France, first isolated as a coherent 
group by Delisle and Meyer in 1901 and written about at 
length by Neuss and James.”* None of these writers has 
treated of our particular motif in any detail nor cited it as 
a characteristic of the group, but it nevertheless proves to 
be typical of the group. It occurs in the earliest examples 
and throughout, and since it is non-existent in other early 
Apocalyptic repertories, its origin there is fairly certain. 
God is enthroned or seated in a mandorla, with the Lamb 
at the left (Fig. 28). In some cases, the Lamb is not in 
contact with him but walks toward him, the act of walking 
being more or less explicit. In others, the Lamb’s fore- 
legs are on God’s lap. In yet others the action has been 
so emphasized that the Lamb seems to romp on to the lap. 

The characteristics of this group of manuscripts became 
established in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century, 
whether in Northern France or England is not certain.” 
Its influence spread over Europe very soon thereafter. It 


76. L. Delisle and P. Meyer, L’apocalypse en francais au 13me 
siécle, Paris, 1901; M. R. James, The Trinity College Apocalypse, 
London, 1909; idem, The Apocalypse in Latin and French. Bod- 
leian Manuscript Douce 180, Oxford, 1922; idem, The Apoca- 
lypse in Art, London, 1931; W. Neuss, Die Ikonographie u. Wiir- 
zeln von Diirers Apokalypse, in Volkstum u. Kulturpolitik. Auf- 
satze Georg Schreiber zum 50. Geburtstag gewidmet, Cologne, 
1932, pp. 185-201 (offprint of same date). The most complete 
list of this group (g2 examples) is published in James, of. cit., 
1931, pp. 2-20. For reasons irrelevant here, the group has been 
divided into two families; our iconographic detail is found in both, 
appearing as late as the end of the fifteenth century. A few of the 
thirteenth-century examples in which it occurs are: 1) Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., fr. 403, fol. 11, probably illuminated in England in the early 
thirteenth century (Delisle and Meyer, of. cit., pl. of fol. 11 r.) ; 
2) New York, Morgan Library, M. 524, fol. 3 v., probably Eng- 
lish and datable 1230-60 (Fig.,28 herewith; reproduced with kind 
permission); 3) Oxford, Bodleian Library, D.4.17, fol. 5 v., 
English, first half of the thirteenth century (The Apocalypse of St. 
John the Divine, Roxburgh Club, London, 1876, pl. of fol. 5 v.) ; 
4) Cambridge, Trinity College Library, R.16.2, fol. 7 v., English 
between 1230 and 1250 (James, of. cit., 1909, pl. of fol. 7 b); 
5) Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce 180, Pt. 2, p. 20, English, 
thirteenth century (James, of. cit., 1922, pl. 20). 

77. The three types are seen in 4), in 1) and 2), and in 5) of 
footnote 76. 

78. Although authorities suppose the characteristics of this 
group to have become crystallized in the late twelfth century, the 
earliest surviving examples are of the thirteenth. Whether this took 
place first in France or in England is not decided (most of the 
earliest examples are English), but this would make no difference 
as far as the Bologna fresco is concerned. Both James (of. cit., 
1932, p. 13) and Neuss (of. cét., 1932, p. 5 of the offprint) indi- 
cate that, in general, the formulation of this group’s characteristics 
goes back to Apocalypses known as Italic, supposedly, in turn, 
influenced directly by Italy, but neither authority was able to cite 
direct Italian prototypes, and as far as our detail is concerned, there 
are none. 


determined, for example, a whole series of German Apoca- 
lypses,"® and that it had echoes in Italy has already been 
suggested by James, who, however, did not know of the 
Bologna frescoes.*° Nevertheless, if our interpretation of 
Bianconi is correct, they would afford a clear early ex- 
ample of this influence in Italy. 

The alternative reading might apply to another Apoca- 
lyptic motif, also used in an illustration of Chapter 7. In 
it God enthroned holds a disc containing the standing (or 
walking) Lamb, similar to that held so often by John the 
Baptist. This motif occurs, however, in a single instance 
only, an Apocalypse done in St. Séver, Gascony, some- 
time between 1028 and 1072." In it, God is enthroned 
in a mandorla and holds the medallion with the Lamb in 
one hand, and a staff, in the head of which is a dove, in 
the other — an allusion, of course, to the Trinity. But since 
this is an isolated example of the motif integrated in an 
Apocalypse, since it is much earlier in date, and since it is 
not part of a stream of influence of which the operation 
has otherwise been traced, it seems a less likely source for 
the iconography of Bologna.** 


79. See T. Hermann, Die Bilderschmuck der Deutsch-Ordens- 
apokalypsen Heinrichs von Hesler, Kénigsberg, 1934. Of the nine 
manuscripts in the general German group mentioned by Hermann, 
only one contains our iconographic motif. But the three Deutsch- 
ordens manuscripts, of the fourteenth century, all show the Lamb 
on the throne with God but faced away from Him and looking 
back over its shoulder, clearly a derivation from the more typical 
motif. 

80. James, of. cit., 1909, p. 14, who calls attention to the fact 
that the frescoes in the Baptistery of Padua are “not independent 
of the Anglo-French cycle.” These frescoes are usually attributed 
to Giusto de’Menabuoi and dated in the last decades of the four- 
teenth century. A motif related to ours occurs there twice, in the 
principal lunette of the central apsidal chapel and in the Vision of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem on one of the walls. In both cases, God the 
Father (or Christ) is enthroned with the Lamb sitting up on his 
lap. Frimmel, Die A pokalypse, p. 23, had already called attention 
to what he called an “altsienesisches Tafelbild” in which a similar 
motif occurs. This is a panel with an Apocalyptic Vision, attributed 
to Giusto de’ Menabuoi, in the Provincial Museum of Torcello 


(No. 146). It is perhaps significant that these examples of what - 


may be a lingering influence from the earlier variant are in the 
transapennine region. 

81. Neuss, of. cit., 1, p. 162, and 11, pl. LXXXxvIII. 

82. This motif does occur in other contexts, with Apocalyptic 
allusion (seraphim, Four Beasts), in two eleventh-century 
German manuscripts: Hildesheim, Domschatz, MS 18, fol. 174, 
and Berlin, Kupferstichkab., 78.A.1. In both cases it is in illustra- 
tions of the “Word of God” (H. H. Josten, Neue Studien zur 
Evangelien-Handschrift Nr. 18 [Des Bernward Evangelienbuch] 
im Domschatze zu Hildesheim, Strassburg, 1909; E. F. Bange, 
“Eine friihromanische Evangelien-Handschrift mit Malereien des 
Hildesheimer Kunstkreises,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
XV, 1922, pp. 1-15. Bange reproduces both miniatures: pl. 1, fig. 
7, and pl. rv, fig. 11). The possible relation of these manuscripts, 
or that of similar ones, with the integrated Apocalyptic illumina- 
tion of St. Séver, or others like it, remains to be determined. The 
motif occurs also on the so-called Reliquary of Pepin of Aquitaine, 
in Ste. Foy, Conques, but taken from another object in the Conques 
treasury, the so-called Lanterne de St. Vincent or Reliquary of 
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It is, of course, not possible to determine beyond a doubt 
that the painter in Bologna was directly influenced by 
Anglo-French manuscripts. This iconography might con- 


’ ceivably have arrived in Italy at a slightly earlier date and 


might already have been adapted in slightly earlier repre- 
sentations there, monumental or manuscript, no longer 
extant or not now known. However, the spread of this 
Anglo-French influence in the second and third quarters 
of the century, about the very time the fresco was being 
painted, renders a direct transmission likely. It was, more- 
over, about this time that Bologna, having become an im- 
portant financial power, sent out her merchants and bank- 
ers to the fairs in the Champagne, held several times yearly, 
and to England. The Bolognese are mentioned especially 
in this connection, along with the Sienese, through the 
entire thirteenth century.** In general, the importation of 
Northern manuscripts into Italy was considerable. The 
fairs were occasions particularly favorable to the purchase 
or ordering of such portable objects as books. It is to be 
remembered, moreover, that the flourishing school of 
miniature painting in Bologna would have furnished spe- 
cial demand for Northern models. Many Northern Apoca- 
lypses are still, or were at one time, in Italian libraries, 
among them one of this Anglo-French group, which, 
though of somewhat later date, contains the Lamb motif.™ 


Bégon (E. Rupin, L’oeuvre de Limoges, Paris, 1890, pp. 56-58). 
The figure enthroned had erroneously been called John the Bap- 
tist (Ch. de Linas, “Le reliquaire de Pépin d’Aquitaine, etc.,” 
Gazette archéologique, X11, 1887, pp. 37-49, 291-297; Boyer 
dAgen, “Le trésor de Conques,” Les Arts, 11, 1903, No. 13, 
pp. 10-16, No. 15, pp. 26-32). Unfortunately, there is no agree- 
ment on the date of the Lanterne, Rupin placing it under Bégon I, 
Abbot of Conques from 861 to 864, Molinier and others under 
Bégon III, abbot from 1087 to 1107 (see, e.g., E. Molinier, His- 
toire générale des arts appliqués a Vindustrie, 1v, Pt. 1, L’or- 
févrerie religieuse et civile, Paris, 1901, p. 114). If Rupin is cor- 
rect, it would be the earliest occurrence of the motif. 

83. A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vélker des 
Mittelmeergebietes, Munich, 1906, pp. 348, 401 ff.; A. Hessel, 
Geschichte der Stadt Bologna von 116 bis 1285, in Historische 
Studien, Lxxvi, Berlin, 1910, pp. 296-298. On the Champagne 
Fairs and their traffic with Italy, consult conveniently F. Schevill, 
Siena, the Story of a Medieval Commune, New York, 1909, pp. 
96 ff., and full bibliography at end of the volume. 

84. It is difficult to form an accurate idea of the quantity of 
Northern manuscripts imported into Italy in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries in the absence of special studies. That it was great 
is indicated by even a cursory investigation of, for example, li- 
braries in America, where numerous manuscripts of this period 
which are listed as French or English without further particulars 
show, upon examination, various indices of having been in Italy. 
Something similar must be true of the contents of other libraries 
outside Italy, and Italian libraries furnish countless examples. The 
Anglo-French Apocalypse in Italy referred to was No. 55 of the 
H. Y. Thompson Collection, London, datable about 1289-1300. 
It is of English workmanship, but had been brought to Italy in an 
unfinished state and colored there. See 4 Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Second Series of Fifty Manuscripts (Nos. 51-100) in the Col- 
lection of H. Y. Thompson, Cambridge, 1902, pp. 20-39, where 
the motif is described under cap. 7, fol. 14 b; Catalogue of 
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It is obvious that no stylistic judgments of the dome 
decoration can be made from travesties the like of the 
sketches uncovered by Ricci. He was indulging in such a 
piece of critical virtuosity as was beloved of the late nine- 
teenth century but is abhorred by the twentieth when he 
said that we have sufficient indication in the crowns and in 
the ornamentation of the costumes for recognizing the au- 
thor or authors of the surviving fragments, that is, the 
Massacre and others.** The participation of the Lucchese 
painter of the Massacre in the total decoration must, there- 
fore, it would seem, remain forever unknown, unless cir- 
cumstantial documentary evidence is turned up in the 
archives of S. Stefano. But it would be unwarranted to 
conclude that his participation was limited to the single 
scene. It may have been considerable, or the entire cycle 


may have been his. 


Latterday writers who have mentioned the Massacre 
fresco have been no more attentive of its date than of its 
style, being content to throw off a vague suggestion of the 
late twelfth or of the thirteenth century.*° Only Toesca 
seems to have had some insight into its period implications, 
when he compared it to the frescoes in the S. Silvestro 
Chapel of the SS. Quattro Coronati in Rome,” datable 
about 1246. The two styles have certain very broad traits 
in common. These indicate an approximately similar stage 
in painting evolution, and 1246 is not far removed from 
the 1250 to 1260 which consideration of its proper Luc- 
chese background has suggested. It is to be hoped that the 
archives of the church, as yet unpublished, may «contain 
some information concerning so important a decoration ;** 
meanwhile, considerable collateral evidence reinforces the 
indication of school and date released by the style. 

The known history of the Calvario yields, with few 
exceptions, dates in the twelfth century. The assumption 
that the essential rebuilding was terminated in the latter 
part of that century lies behind the hitherto imprecise dat- 
ing of the frescoes.*® But that building activity continued 


Twenty-Six Illuminated Manuscripts, etc., Sotheby Sale, London, 
1920, p. 79, where details of its Italian provenance are given; 
James, The Apocalypse in Art, 1, p. Xcviii. 

85. Ricci, “La pittura romanica nell’Emilia,” p. 61: “. 
Dalle corone e dalle decorazioni delle vesti si ha sufficiente indizio 
per riconoscere l’autore o gli autori dei frammenti descritti.” 

86. Lanzi, ca. 1790: “Fra il duodecimo secolo e il terzodecimo” ; 
Ricci, 1886: twelfth century; Supino, 1932, thirteenth century. 

87. Toesca, Storia, p. 1031, note 31. 

88. The S. Stefano archives are in the Archivio di Stato in 
Bologna and are normally easily accessible. But the Archivio took 
refuge outside Bologna during the war, and its material, recently 
recovered, is in complete disorder. This makes research well-nigh 
impossible for the time being. 

89. Porter, Lombard Architecture, p. 143, admits that very 
little is known of the history of the building after the writing of 
the Passionario of 1162—80, containing an account of the earlier 
buildings. Indeed, the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century mono- 
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in the thirteenth century is certain, since a chief architect, 
Albertus, is mentioned in a document of 1238 and is pre- 
sumed to have worked until the late ’sixties, when his 
successor, Henricus, is mentioned for the first time. More- 
over, the replica of the Holy Sepulchre in the center of 
the church seems to have been restored about the middle 
of the century, a fact which speaks for activity in the in- 
terior at that time.” 

The mid-thirteenth century was a particularly likely 
moment to find a Lucchese painter working on an im- 
portant commission in Bologna. Not only was the century 
in general the city’s greatest, but also the year 1249 
marked a decisive upturn in her fortunes.** Her victory 
over the Empire at the Battle of Ponte S. Ambrogio (Fos- 
salta) in that year, followed by peace with Modena, earned 
her leadership in the Romagna and new respect through- 
out Italy. It was her great hour.** People from all over 
the country flocked to her gates. In 1251, the Pope him- 
self, Innocent IV, paid her a visit. The famed Studio 
reached a new apogee.*® And when, in 1252, the people 
of Rome needed a leader, it was to Bologna they turned, 
the Bolognese sending them Brancaleone. 

Building activity kept pace with swelling power and 
riches. A good idea if its extent can be obtained from the 
Statutes of 1250 to 1267, in which Book 1x contains over 
five hundred ordinances pertaining to it.°* The Palazzo 
del Podesta, which had received additions in 1245-46, 


graphs add nothing to our knowledge of the church in the thir- 
teenth century. 

go. See Jeffery, A Brief Description of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., 
p. 204; Supino, L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna, etc., p. 91. 

gt. The best modern critical history of Bologna, with impres- 
sive citation of documents, is that by Hessel, given in note 83 here- 
with. It is he who mentions the documents concerning the architects 
Albertus and Henricus. But the facts and dates used here are to be 
traced through all the chroniclers, from Cardinal Anglico (1371) 
and the fifteenth-century manuscripts (and earlier ones) published 
by Muratori (ed. Citta di Castello, xvimt, Pt. 1, Vols. 1, 11), 
through Griffoni (first half of the fifteenth century), Borselli 
(before 1497), Leandro Alberti (1531 and 1541-43), Sigonio 
(1580 and 1604), Vizzani (1596 and 1602), Ghirardacci (1596 
and 1657), Dulcinus (1625), Masini (1650), Bombacci (1666), 
to Melloni (1773), Savioli (1784), and Muzzi (1840). Chosen 
references are given here on the most important points only. 

g2. Leandro Alberti, Historie di Bologna, Deca seconda, Bo- 
logna, 1543, Lib. 2, p. 4 (under 1253). 

93. Ricci, “La pittura romanica nell’Emilia,” p. 51, informs us 
that many miniaturists, especially from Tuscany, were called to 
illumine a vast output of books, quoting Maurio Sarti, De claris 
archigymnasiit Bononiensis professoribus, Bologna, 1769, 1, pp. 
186-187. An examination of this work, however, reveals but an 
ambiguous statement, for which the writer, moreover, gives no 
indication of source. However, the files of the Bologna Archivio 
contain copies made from thirteenth-century documents, in which 
several miniaturists are named. Publication is promised in the 
near future. 

94. L. Frati (ed.), Monumenti istorici pertinenti alle provincie 
delle Romagne: Ser. 1. Statuti di Bologna dell’anno 1245 all’anno 
1267, Bologna, 1869, II. 
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was further enlarged. Between 1250 and 1256 it was re- 
built inside as well, and in 1253 the Anziani, the city offi- 
cials, were able to take up residence in it. A new ‘chapel 
was built in the Palazzo in 1255, a fact we shall have 
occasion to refer to later. By 1257 many of the old city 
walls and gates had to be torn down to make room for civic 
expansion. The two great monastic churches, begun 
somewhat earlier, §. Domenico in 1221 and §. Fran- 
cesco in 1236, were carried forward rapidly, so that, on 
his visit in 1251, the Pope was able to dedicate the main 
altar in the latter as well as a lesser altar in the former.*® 
The facade of S. Francesco is usually attributed to about 
1250, and the church is recorded as essentially complete 
in 1263. All the chroniclers record the fact that in 1254 


‘ the towers of the Cathedral of §. Pietro were covered with 


lead, a sign that they were terminated. 

In the realm of other artistic activity, the city seems to 
have depended largely upon men called from elsewhere. 
Sculptors were brought in great numbers to execute tombs 
for the Masters of the Studio, for Accursio, ca. 1260, for 
Odofredo in 1265, and for others somewhat later.°* The 
Arca of §. Domenico, with which the name of Niccold 
Pisano is connected but which is probably in great part by 
Niccold’s pupil, Guglielmo d’Agnolo, was started cer- 
tainly about 1265 and finished by 1267, when the saint’s 
body was transferred to it. In painting, it is to be recalled 
that Giunta the Pisan was most certainly in the city to 
execute the Crucifix for $. Domenico, still hanging there, 
which bears his name. All the collateral circumstances 
enumerated here tend to confirm Brandi’s dating of it in 
the mid-thirteenth century.** On the evidence, I should 
suggest a date after 1250. 

But Bologna had special relations with Lucca. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, the two cities remained joined not 
only via Pistoia, the old Roman route of the Via Flaminia 
from Bologna to Pistoia and of a branch beyond, probably 
the Cassia, but also by a direct road that followed the 
border between the Bolognese and the Modenese.** And 
in spite of vacillations, defections, and periods of outright 
conflict with the Pope, both cities remained predominately 
Guelph. Some time after 1172, probably toward 1180, 
Bologna had issued an edict that the money of Lucca was 
to be legal tender in her territories, and in gratitude the 
Lucchese had ordered that one of their minor coins be 


95. For the facts concerning the construction history of the 
various churches, see Supino, of. cit., passim, and Hessel, of. cit., 
PP- 446-451. 

96. Supino, of. cit., p. 8. 

97. C. Brandi, “Il Crocifisso di Giunta Pisano in $. Domenico 
a Bologna,” L’Arte, n.s. VII, 1936, pp. 71-91. 

98. A. Palmieri, “Le strade medievali fra Bologna e la Tos- 
cana,” R. Deputazione di storia patria per le provincie di Ro- 
magna, Atti e Memorie, ser. 4, VIII, 1918, pp. 31, 45-47. 
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called “bolognino.”*® The office of Podesta in Bologna, 
established in 1151 and habitually held by outsiders, was 
occupied in 1214 by Rodolfo Borgognoni, a Lucchese, and 
it was he who called the famous jurist, Ugo da Lucca, to 
teach in the Studio. Bologna seems, too, to have been the 
first, in 1228, to imitate the Lucchese institution of the 
Anziani.*°° And conversely, several Bolognese are re- 
corded at this period as Podesta in Lucca: Andalo da Bo- 
logna in 1215; Matteo de’Galluzzi in 1251; Conte 
de’Prendeparti in 1254; Niccolao de’Baccelleri in 1258; 
and Filippo degli Asinelli in 1263 and again in 1269."°’ 
No Bolognese held the office again until 1306, a fact which 
suggests quickened intercourse between the two cities at 
this particular time. All the chroniclers speak of a famine in 
Tuscany in 1255-56 and of the aid sent by Bologna, but 
the Lucchese are mentioned especially as seeking relief in 
Bologna in great numbers.’*? Among them were probably 
the “Frati de’Sacchi di S. Fidriano di Lucca,” who set- 


tled permanently in Bologna and gave their name to the 
quarter called “‘de’Sacchi.’*** Finally, it is to be noted 


that the Lucchese silk trade was, at an early date, par- 


ticularly well established in Bologna.*** 


But of crowning significance for the S. Stefano frescoes 
is the record of a Lucchese painter in Bologna. In the 
records of the City Treasury for 1255, we find payment 


made to a Marco da Lucca for painting executed in the 
Chapel of the Palazzo del Podesta: 


Die iovis vi die ante Kalendas decembris 1255. 

Item die. Preceptum est per Potestatem massario ut solvat 
Magister Marcho pictori de Lucha libras xxv et soldos v bo- 
n[oniensis|. pro complemento sue mercedis de eo quod pinxit 
ecclesiam domus Potestatis et pro colloribus [sic] positis in 
eodem laborerio et auro.’°* 


99. G. Tommasi, “Sommario della storia lucchese,” Archivio 
storico italiano, X, 1847, pp. 47, 51, note 12. 

100. U. Dallari, “Dell’Anzianato nell’antico comune di Bo- 
logna,” R. Deputazione di storia patria per le provincie di Ro- 
magna, Atti e Memorie, ser. 3, V, 1887, pp. 189-243; idem, “Po- 
desta e Capitani del Popolo lucchesi in Bologna,” Miscellanea 
lucchese di studi storici e letterari in memoria di Salvatore Bongi, 
Lucca, 1931, pp. 31-36. 

101. See Salvatore Bongi, Imventario del R. Archivio di Stato 
in Lucca, 1, 1876, p. 309. The list given by the authors of the 
Chronichette published by B. Schmeidler with the Annales of Tolo- 
meo Fiadoni, Monumenta Germaniae historica, n.s., VII, 1930, 
pp. 300 ff., differs somewhat, but Bongi’s list is based upon modern 
research. 

102. L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, xvii, Pt. 1, 
Vol. 2, pp. 139, 140, 141, 142, et al. 

103. Alberti, op. cét., Lib. 2, p. 8 (under 1256). 

104. G,. Livi, “I mercanti di seta lucchesi in Bologna nei secoli 
XIII e XIV: notizie e documenti,” Archivio storico italiano, vil, 
1881, pp. 29-55. 

105. Bologna. Archivio di Stato. Sezione del Comune. Curia del 
Podesta, Miscellanea fragmentorum, Vol. IV, N. 4. Tesoreria. 
Mandati di pagamento, anno 1255, fol. 4 r. In the third edition 
of his Guida di Bologna, p. 100, Corrado Ricci mentions the fact 
that a Marco da Lucca was known to have painted in the Chapel, 
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The Palazzo, which was begun about 1200, contained 
at different times, or had connected with it, several chapels 
and churches. All have long since disappeared in the course 
of constant additions and alterations, and even in their time 
they peregrinated within it, so that modern writers are not 
always agreed upon their exact locations.’°* However, 
it is known that an early chapel was finished in 1226, 


when Enrico, Bishop of Bologna, granted the right to 
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say mass in it,’’’ and it is conceivable that it was in this 


chapel that Marco painted. But a new chapel, already 
mentioned, building from 1250 onward, was terminated 
in 1255, °° and it seems more likely, in view of the perfect 
correspondence in dates, that Marco was employed here. 
Nothing further is known of this painting. 

This Marco da Lucca is without much doubt the same 


as a Marchus, pictor, of the Quartiere di Porta Ravennate, 


without further detail or reference, and the bare statement is re- 
peated in the two following editions of 1906 and 1914, but is 
omitted from subsequent editions. With the kind aid of Prof. 
Giorgio Cencetti, Director of the Bologna Archivio, and under the 
very difficult conditions of a postwar disorder that will require 
years of new systematization, I was able to track down the original 
document. The Tesoreria record in question was much damaged 
by damp during its wartime exile, and the entry is now nearly 
illegible, but a copy of it made by an archivist of the late nineteenth 
century exists in the Archivio files and was of help in scanning it. 
Hessel, in speaking of the new chapel (0p. cit., p. 445), mentions 
Tesoreria records of 1255, but several other entries under that 
year concern this chapel, and an examination of Hessel’s personal 
notes, left to the Bologna Archivio, shows he made no note of this 
particular entry. 

106. The building history of the Palazzo is highly complicated 
and uncertain. For a good summary account, see P. V. Falletti, 
“Qual @ e come fu la parte pit antica del Palazzo del Podesta,” 
Archiginnasio, 1, 1906, pp. 191-195, with helpful groundplan. 

107. L. V. Savioli, Annali bolognesi, 3 vols. in 6, Bassano, 
1784-95, 111, Pt. 11, p. 67, ref. no. §55, December 23, 1226, Reg. 
Grosso 1, fol. 561: “. quod super Palatio Comm. Bon. vel 
domibus ipse Gerardus Pot. Bon. & alii Potestates qui pro tempore 
fuerint possint facere celebrari divinum officium et eligere sacer- 
dotem . . .” (The Palazzo del Podesta is commonly referred to 
as the Palazzo del Comune in thirteenth-century documents, after 
the construction of the new Palace about 1244-46, a distinction 
being made between the Palatium vetum and the Palatium novum.) 
Hessel, of. cit., p. 445, refers to Savioli, no. 555, as Reg. Grosso 1, 
fol. 453 v., but this is either an error or a correction of Savioli 
without notice. He refers to a second document concerning this 
older chapel: U ficio della Grazia, fragment, under 1228. 

108. Matteo Griffoni, Memoriale historicum de rebus bono- 
niensium, in Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Xviil, Pt. 2, 
p. 13. According to the Introduction in Muratori, this chronicle 
was compiled toward the end of the fourteenth and in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Under 1255, we have: “Eodem anno 
capella potestatis Bononiae et seralia ex utraque parte facta 
fuerunt.” Falletti (see note 106) states that the new chapel replaced 
the old, but this seems not to be certainly so, since the Palazzo had 
at times more than one chapel or church and in the documents of 
1261, the former is consistently referred to as the “capella nova” 
(Bologna, Archivio di Stato, Liber Contractuum, 1261, passim). 
In any case, by 1488 the older chapel had been suppressed, as is to 
be gathered from an inventory of that year, in which referrence 
is made to one room “dove era la Capella Vechia” and to another 
as the “Capella” (Dallari, of. cit., 1887, p. 229). 
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whom I have found recorded in the matricula of the So- 
cieta dei Toschi in Bologna, published by A. Gaudenzi as 
long ago as 1889, a record not hitherto mentioned in con- 
nection with the history of painting.’°® This society, the 
oldest of the Bolognese societies of “foreigners,” founded 
ca. 1230 but probably not finally approved until 1256, was 
composed of ‘Tuscans settled in the city for ten months or 
more.’'” It met, heard mass, and probably maintained an 
altar in S. Stefano.*™* Its matricula, first compiled in 1248, 
was copied in 1259. The names of the interim registrants 
were included in this copy.*” It is divided by Quartiere, 
and to the main body under each Quartiere new names from 
1260 to 1273 were added yearly. Marcus’ name appears 
toward the end of the main body under the Quartiere di 
Porta Ravennate, thus sometime before 1259.'** The 
years of entry in the main parts terminating with 1259 are 
unfortunately not specified, so that it is difficult to date a 
given entry. Estimates depend upon several factors. 
Whether the original compilation of 1248 was based upon 
an older matricula current, so that it reproduced a chrono- 
logical sequence, or whether it was a summary census made 
in that year, we do not know. In any case, the additional 
registrants from 1248 to 1259 were probably added at its 
end, and the copyist of 1259, in view of the wording of 
his superscription (see note 109), most likely retained this 
order. At least, there is no discoverable criterion of rear- 
rangement in his copy. If we may rely upon Gaudenzi’s 
publication, he did nothing to indicate the division between 
the earlier and later sections. However, since the main 
body for the Quartiere in question up to and including 
1259 contains about 225 names, and since Marcus’ name 
is twenty-second from the end, it was certainly added in 


109. A. Gaudenzi, Statuti delle Societa del Popolo di Bologna, 
Vol. I, Societa delle Armi, Istituto Storico Italiano, Fonti per la 
storia d’Italia, 111, 1889, p. 426, line 93. At the head of the 
matricula is the following: “Hoc est exemplum unius libri socie- 
tatis Tuscorum et fraternitatis in quo continentur omnia nomina 
hominum fraternitatis et societatis Tuscorum, factus sub anno 
Domini millesimo ducentesimo quadragesimo octavo, indictione 
sexta, tempore domini Bonifacii de Cari potestatis Bononie et domi- 
norum Berecordati . . . Factus et exemplatus fuit iste liber tem- 
pore domini Iacobini Rangoni Potestatis Bononie . . sub anno 
Domini MCCLVIIII indictione secunda.” 

110. Beside the Tuscans, the Lombards were so numerous in 
Bologna as to have their own society, the Societa dei Lombardi. But 
some Tuscans and Lombards that did not belong to these two so- 
cieties formed a third, the Societa della Stella. 

111. Masini, Relazione di S. Petronio, etc., 1, p. 498; Petracchi, 
Della insigne abbaziale basilica di S. Stefano, etc., p. 212, with 
evidence. 

112. This fact is not specified in the superscription, given in 
note 109, but the fact that the first supplement, that for 1260, con- 
tains only four names makes it certain the registrants from 1248 
to 1259 are in the main body of the matricula. 

113. The name appears seventh from the end of fol. 13 v. The 
names in the Quartiere di Porta Ravennate run from fol. g r. to 
fol. 14 r. of the total matricula, the supplements for 1260 and 
1261 also being contained on the latter folio. 
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the latter part of the period and may almost conclusively 
be attributed to the 1248-59 addition. 

Further precision is precarious. For although the num- 
bers of members added each year from 1260 to 1273 are 
given and average 12 to 13,'** the number fluctuates 
greatly from year to year. It is dependent upon a host of 
unweighable factors, such as the political situation in Tus- 
cany. The use of any kind of average to judge the possible 
yearly additions immediately before 1260 and thus to 
place approximately the entry which is twenty-second 
from the end would, therefore, be unjustifiable. Never- 
theless, since the yearly additions range between a mini- 
mum of 4 in 1260 and a maximum of 26 in 1271, we may 
possibly hazard the guess that this twenty-second name 
before the last 1259 entry is most likely to have been in- 
scribed within six or seven years of 1259, i.e., between 
1253-54 and 1259. 

The identification of Marco da Lucca, who worked in 
1255 in the Palazzo del Podesta, with this Marchus, pictor, 
is based not only on the Tuscan origin of the two but also 
on the infrequency of the name Marco generally. Al- 
though this occurs in documents of the thirteenth century 
it is not one of the common names of the period there. The 
identification is based also on the infrequency of recorded 
painters in Bologna at the time. Historians, from Malvasia 
onward, have mentioned only four, and six or seven others 
are known to me in unpublished documents.’** But more 
important still, it is based on the certain rarity of Tuscan 
painters in Bologna, to say nothing of Lucchese: Marcus is 
the only painter in the entire matricula of the Toschi, which 
contains several thousand names, and no painter at all is 
found in the published matricula of the Societa della Stella, 
the other society-at-arms to which Tuscans might be- 
long.?*® 


114. These quantities are: 1260 — 4; 1261 — 21; 1262 —9; 
1263 93 1264 1265 1266—8; 1267— 2; 1268 
—8; 1269-203 1270-—-243 1271-26; 1272-123 1273 
— 12. 

115. They are: 1) Ventura in 1197-1220; 2) Bobbo in 1213; 
3) Urso (or Orsi or Orsoni) in 1221-40; and 4) Zanello (or Gio- 
vanello), son of the foregoing (see Gerevich, “Sull’origine del 
rinascimento pittorico in Bologna,” p. 164). The files of the 
Bologna Archivio contain copies of documents in which the others 
are mentioned, From 1220 to 1280, there are six or seven names, 
After 1280, names grow more frequent. Publication is promised in 
the near future. 

116. There were in Bologna as elsewhere, beside the Societa 
delle Armi, also Societa delle Arti. The painters, until sometime 
between 1319 and 1376 — the moment is not determinable — did 
not have their own society (see Gina Fasoli, “Le compagnie delle 
arti a Bologna fino al principio del secolo xv,” Bollettino de lArchi- 
ginnasio, ser. 2, IL, 1936, p. 60). Precisely to what society the 
painters of the ’fifties and sixties of the thirteenth century belonged 
has not been determinable, as the relevant matriculae have not been 
published, nor is the fact given in any of the articles on the subject 
of these societies. It remains possible, therefore, that further record 
of Marco may turn up in one of them, 
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A Marco da Lucca painting in Bologna between 1255 
and 1259 must, of course, immediately bring to mind 
Berlinghiero’s son Marco, whose name appears in two 
Lucchese documents, both dated 1250 (cf. ante).*** In 
the first of these, his brother, Bonaventura, receives an 
advance for him against his promise to illumine a Bible for 
the rector of the Ospedale di $. Martino, one Alemannus, 
and in the second, he acknowledges receipt of the money 
from Bonaventura. Thus it was considered necessary, per- 
haps owing to a poor financial condition or an unstable 
character, to call upon his brother as guarantor. Since he 
is not mentioned with his father and brothers as a signa- 
tory of the Treaty of Peace with Pisa in 1228, it may per- 
haps be concluded that in that year he had not come of 
age. But no further information about him or his works 
has ever come to light.**® 


We have finally before us scattered evidence that in- 
vites integration into a hypothesis which, if requiring fur- 
ther confirmation, nevertheless compels consideration. The 
important elements are three: first, mention in 1250 of 
Marco di Berlinghiero, presumably trained like his brother 
Bonaventura in the traditions of his father; second, in 
1255, a Marco da Lucca painting in the Palazzo del 
Podesta in Bologna and present in Bologna possibly until 
1259; third, an important monument of Berlinghieresque 
painting in Bologna which in style is compatible with the 
dates 1250, 1255, and 1259. If each factor is considered 
separately, there is, indeed, no compelling reason to make 
of Marco da Lucca who worked in the Palazzo del Podesta 
and who was a member of the Societa dei Toschi also the 
painter of the frescoes in S. Sepolcro or to identify this 
Marco with Marco di Berlinghiero, but the three elements 
taken together render these identities highly probable.**® 

The school of Lucca, too, must have been limited to a 
small number of painters in the first part of the thirteenth 
century,’”’ for the city itself was of modest size. While no 
final judgment of the frequency in Lucca of the name 
Marco can be made from only those notices that have come 
down to us, its rare occurrence throughout all the published 


117. Archivio Capitolare in Lucca, Lib. LL. 25, fols. 13 and 
78 v. (cited verbatim by Lazzareschi, “Un nuovo contributo allo 
studio dell’iconografia francescana,” pp. 452-453). 

118. A Bible in the Biblioteca Capitolare in Lucca (cod. 1) has 
at times been identified with that illumined by Marco in 1250, on 
what grounds is not apparent (E. Lazzareschi, Lucca, Bergamo, 
1931, pp. 58, 62). Other writers, including Toesca (Storia, 
p. 1069), had denied this attribution. 

119. Should the Bible in Lucca referred to in note 118 prove, 
upon examination, related to the Massacre fresco in style — and 
note that its relations with the Villabasilica Cross, too, need to be 
considered, since they never have been —this would be strong 
additional evidence in support of our hypothesis. The Bible has 
never been published. I hope to consider the stylistic relations be- 
tween all these works in a forthcoming paper. 

120. See note 9. 


documents dated from 1000 to 1300 indicates that the 
chances are against two contemporary artists of that name 
in the city. Moreover, the Bolognese, led to seek a painter 
outside their city, would certainly call upon one of some 
reputation to work in their beloved Palazzo, and that there 


should have been a second painter of mote in Lucca named 


‘Marco painting within five years of Marco di Berlin- 


ghiero about whom nothing is otherwise known is even less 
likely. 

It may be objected that Marco di Berlinghiero is men- 
tioned only as contracting to illumine a Bible and that we 
cannot suppose him to have been a painter of frescoes. But 
aside from the fact that a single transaction in the lifetime 
of a man cannot be assumed, simply because it is the only 
one to have survived through seven centuries, to stand for 
his entire activity, he is actually mentioned in one of the 
1250 instruments as Marcus depictore. Although this is 
not in itself decisive, since the term depictore was at times 
applied to miniature painters,’*’ other thirteenth-century 
artists are mentioned as both painters and miniaturists, for 
example, an Ildobrandino pittore e miniatore in Siena in 
1252.'* Moreover, in the fourteenth century, from 
which a larger number of works has survived and about 
which our knowledge is considerably more extensive, in- 
stances of similar versatility are demonstrated in extant 
works. Pacino di Bonaguida, the St. Cecilia Master, the 
Biadaiolo Illuminator, the Master of the Dominican Ef- 
figies, Bernardo Daddi, and the Master of the St. George 
Codex have all left work in two of the three techniques, 
fresco, panel painting, and miniature. While none of them 
is known to have combined fresco and miniature, the Mas- 
ter of St. Cecilia and Bernardo Daddi painted frescoes 
along with tempera panels which, by reason of their very 
small size and minute execution, may be considered the 
equivalent of miniatures.’** In Marco’s family itself, Bona- 
ventura, whose panel painting of 1235 with scenes in it 
survives, is recorded in 1244 as contracting to fresco a 


room for an archdeacon.’** Moreover, it is not to be over- 


121. An apposite example is a Pictor Ubertus, whose signature: 
“Haec pinxit certus / lucensis Pictor Ubertus . . .” appears in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript in Reggio Emilia, which contains 
the Vita Mathildis and other works by Donizone di Canossa. The 
signature has, contrary to what many authors have written, nothing 
to do with the miniatures in the manuscript, having been copied 
uncomprehendingly from an earlier manuscript of one of the 
works, the Enarratio Genesis, which Uberto had illuminated at the 
beginning of the twelfth century (L. Simeoni, ed., Introduction to 
Muratori’s edition of the Vita Mathildis, in Raccolta degli storics 
italiani | Rerum Italicarum Scriptores|, v, Pt. 2, Bologna, n.d., 
ca. 1930). Unfortunately, the original manuscript containing the 
miniatures to which Uberto’s signature really belongs is not known. 

122. A. Lisini, “Notizie di Duccio pittore e della sua celebre 
ancona,” Bullettino senese di storia patria, V, 1898, p. 41. 

123. For the works of these masters, see R. Offner, A Critical 
and Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting, 4 vols. in 5, New 
York, 1930-34, passim. 

124. Lazzareschi, of. cit., pp. 451-452. 
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A BERLINGHIERESQUE FRESCO IN S. STEFANO, BOLOGNA 


looked that an illuminator would have been especially liable 
to be called to Bologna where the need is known to have 
been so great. Finally, the fact is worth noting, although 
it cannot claim extraordinary weight, that the Societa dei 
Toschi, to which our Marchus, pictor, belonged, was 
established in S. Stefano.**® 

If we assume for the moment that Marco di Berlin- 
ghiero, Marco da Lucca, Marchus, pictor, and the Berlin- 
ghieresque painter of the Calvario frescoes were one, it is 
interesting to speculate upon the course of his living and 
painting — to discover whether the various pieces of evi- 
dence may be fitted together in a plausible pattern. If he 
was not of age in 1228 but was of age in 1250, he must 
have been born after 1210 and before 1232, but if, in 
1250, he had been painting long enough to have acquired 
some reputation, as we are justified in believing, then his 
birthyear is likely to have been some time before 1232, 
probably not later than 1225 and possibly even closer to 
1210. 

We have a date for his Bible, 1250, and if the Chapel 
of the Podesta was terminated in 1255, he may have been 
working there some months before. It is to be recalled 
that a Bolognese, Conte de’Prendeparti, was Podesta of 
Lucca in 1254. It seems possible that, instructed to find a 
painter in a city of old artistic reputation such as Lucca, he 
arranged for Marco’s work in Bologna in that year. The 
Villabasilica Cross is not likely, to judge from its stylistic 
proximity to the Bologna fresco and from the lateness of 
its drapery style generally, to have been done much before 
1250 and, if by Marco, it may well have been executed 
between 1250 and 1254. 

If Marco was thereafter occupied in the Bolognese 
Palazzo during 1255, he must have stayed on to do his part 
in the fresco cycle of the Calvario later. It is true that noth- 
ing definite is known of the immediate occasion for the 
decoration of the interior of this church. A possibility nev- 
ertheless presents itself. The chronicles record a great 
famine and widespread pestilence throughout Italy in 
1260, which gave rise to mass manifestations of penitence. 
Great processions were formed, first in Perugia, which 
proceeded to Rome and other cities, arriving in Bologna 
on October roth.*** In this ferment originated various 
Companies of the Devout, among them the Compagnia 
dei Battuti di S. Maria della Vita of Bologna, whose stat- 
utes, dated 1260, are still in the library of the Archigin- 
nasio. The chronicles add that all sorts of pious works in- 
creased at the time. Couple these facts with the appointment 
about that time of a new Bishop, Ottaviano degli Ubaldini, 


125. See note 111. 

126. Petracchi, of. cit., pp. 206-7, citing Sigonio, Lib. 3, and 
Ghirardacci, 1, p. 201; see also the Cronaca Verignana, in Mura- 
tori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XVill, 1, Pt. 1, pp. 156 ff., and 
L. Alberti, Historie di Bologna, Deca seconda, 2nd ed., Bologna, 
1583, Lib. 2, pp. 18 ff. 
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invested before a vast multitude in the Piazza before S. 
Stefano and noted subsequently for his public works, and 
conditions favoring such an undertaking as the frescoing 
of so important a church as the S. Sepolcro begin to 
emerge.’ Indeed, a date immediately following 1260 
would jibe with our hypothetical chronology and would 


reinforce the date indications in the Massacre fresco it- 
self.?*8 


In this connection, I adduce an additional document, 
which fits well into the web of conjecture. It is of a class 
of documents which may be termed “‘peripheral’? — docu- 
ments which can, until new evidence is discovered, neither 
be proved nor disproved to apply to the purported person, 
because of the vague, incomplete, or unfamiliar form in 
which the name appears. Such documents may, neverthe- 
less, prove valuable and, until finally debarred, must be 
taken into account. In 1266, we find a Marco da Lucca 
volunteering for service in the Genoese fleet to be led by 
Obertino Doria against the Venetians.**® This is not for- 
eign to our theme, since the relations between Lucca and 
Genoa on the sea were of the closest, and the two cities 
were constantly manning ships together.’*® Of course, if 
we hesitated to acknowledge that the notice of a painter 
named Marco da Lucca referred to Marco di Berlinghiero, 
we must hesitate still more to acknowledge that this in- 
strument concerns either one or the other, since it con- 
tains no mention of profession. But that painters did not live 
entirely beyond the pale of politics is attested, for example, 


127. See Carlo Sigonio, Historia Vescovium Bononiensis, Bo- 
logna, 1580, in his Opera Omnia, Muratori ed., 4 vols. in 5, Milan, 
1732-34, I, and others. The date given by most writers for the 
consecration ceremonies is 1260, but Savioli (111, Pt. 1, p. 369) 
gives 1263, citing a document (111, Pt. 2, Doc. 736), which seems 
to confirm this latter date. However, this would not affect our 
argument except to set the decoration forward by three years. An- 
tonio di Paolo Masini, Bologna perlustrata, etc., 3rd ed., Bologna, 
1666, p. 67, tells us this bishop laid the cornerstone of S$. Giacomo 
in 1267. Among his vicars for 1268 was a Joacchino da Lucca. 

128. The various dates, 1250, 1255 and 1260, or even 1263, 
suggested in the course of this paper as approximate dates for the 
S. Sepolcro fresco, should not be considered self-contradictory, for 
in our present state of knowledge about thirteenth-century paint- 
ing, it is not often possible to set up extremely short-term stylistic 
indices, such as are the rule in the fifteenth and even in the four- 
teenth centuries. 

129. Genoa, Archivio di Stato, Notaio Giovanni de Corsio, Reg. 
II, p. 43 V., epitomized but not quoted in A. Ferretto, Codice diplo- 
matico delle relazioni fra la Liguria e la Toscana, etc., Rome, 1902, 
I, p. 51, No. CXXXIx. 

130. Conflict over exit to the sea was a chief cause of the wars 
between Lucca and Pisa, yet Lucca had very few ships of her own 
— there is actually no record of any at all — and she seems to have 
depended upon Genoa, famous for her sea power and a co-rival of 
Pisa, repaying with grants permitting the Genoese to use her ports, 
such as Luni. For records of other Lucchese citizens volunteering 
in Genoese services, see Ferretto, of. cit., p. 50 et passim. See S. 
Bongi, “Sulle marine lucchesi,” R. Accademia lucchese, Atti, 
XVIII, 1868, p. 6. 
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by the document of 1228 and others, in which they are 
mentioned as signatories of political treaties. Thus, the 
possibility is interesting, the date would fit perfectly, and 
the document would furnish a logical terminus ante for 
the painting of the S. Sepolcro frescoes. 

But be these things as they may, the recognition of an 
important Lucchese fresco in Bologna, taken together with 
forgotten records of a Lucchese painter there may, when 
considered against the historical circumstances here briefly 
reviewed, be a clue to the identification of the works of 
Marco di Berlinghiero, hitherto completely unknown. If 
the S. Stefano fresco is by him, then the Villabasilica Cross 
is very likely his. In any case, whether the Massacre of the 
Innocents was painted by Marco di Berlinghiero, some 
other Marco from Lucca, or an unnamed follower of the 
Berlinghieresque manner, it must be accounted an im- 
portant addition to the known painting of the early Luc- 
chese school. But more, it becomes a pivotal datum in the 


very necessary re-evaluation of that school, which, by all 
the tokens of Lucca’s cultural position in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries — by all the rules, that is, of his- 
torical logic —— must have had considerable spread and 
influence. The demonstration of this influence on Florence 
is implicit in the attribution by so many authorities of 
Florentine works, or works in the Florentine region, to 
Lucchese artists — the last words have not been said on 
this matter. Florentine style up to the time of Cimabue is 
in fact incomprehensible without knowledge of Lucchese 
style. But through this Lucchese fresco in Bologna, a view 
is opened upon an entirely new and unsuspected sphere of 
Lucchese activity. Although at the present time too little 
is known of early painting in the Emilia to permit an esti- 
mate of the fresco’s exact historical position there, it must 
henceforth be indispensable to an understanding of the 
artistic development in that region. 
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Fresco, Detail. Simeon (after Marsili) 


s, Fic. 28. New York, Morgan Library: 
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A VISUAL BASIS FOR THE DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO COPPO DI MARCOVALDO 
AND HIS SON SALERNO’ 


GERTRUDE COOR-ACHENBACH 


ELATIVELY few documents are known that refer 
to works by Tuscan painters of the thirteenth 
century. In view of this it is fortunate that we 

possess a number of records that relate to works of the 
Florentine master Coppo, two of which refer also to his 
son Salerno. In fact, Coppo is better documented in re- 
gard to his artistic activity than any other Dugento painter. 

The most important references are found in the Book 
of Montaperti, under the date of February 11, 1260,” and 
in records of the Opera di S. Jacopo of Pistoia, of July 22, 
1265, September 2, 1269, 1274, and January 3, 1276.° 
Of these documents the first to be made known was the 
record of 1265, which refers to frescoes in the chapel of 
St. James in the Cathedral of S. Zeno at Pistoia, accom- 
plished by the Florentine painter Coppo, son of the late 
Marcovaldo. Sebastiano Ciampi published this record in 
1810, however inexactly and incompletely.* It was only in 
1900 that the correct text was made known by Peleo 
Bacci.° He published at the same time the document of 
1274, and identified the painter Coppo, mentioned in the 


1. This paper should be considered as part of a monographic 
study on Coppo di Marcovaldo on which the author has begun to 
work. It owes much to the encouragement and penetrating criti- 
cism of Professor Richard Offner of New York University. The 
author’s thanks are also due to Professor Richard Krautheimer of 
Vassar College and Professor Julian Bonfante of Princeton Uni- 
versity for their generous assistance in the solution of the meaning 
of the word “solarium,” found in one of the documents relating 
to Coppo, and to Professor Kurt Weitzmann of Princeton Univer- 
sity for some valuable suggestions concerning the relationship be- 
tween Coppo’s and Salerno’s rood beam group at Pistoia and such 
groups in Byzantine art. 

2. Quoted in C. Paoli, JJ Libro di Montaperti, Florence, 1889, 
p. 25. 

3. The text of these documents is to be found in P. Bacci, Docu- 
menti toscani per la storia dell’ arte, Florence, 1910-12, II, pp. 
30-35. 

4. S. Ciampi, Notizie inedite della sagrestia pistoiese de’ belli ar- 
redi del campo santo pisano e di altre opere di disegno dal secolo 
XII. al XV., Florence, 1810, pp. 86, 143 (doc. xxi). 

5. Bacci, “Coppo di Marcovaldo e Salerno di Coppo,” L’arte, 
III, 1900, pp. 32-40. 


Book of Montaperti, with the author of the Dugento 
panel of the Madonna and Child in the Servite church at 
Siena (Fig. 1). According to a description of Siena of 
1625,° this painting bore at that time the signature of a 
Florentine Coppo and the date 1261. Bacci further identi- 
fied the author of this work with the artist who in 1265 
and 1274 was active at Pistoia. In 1912 he published the 
complete text of two more documents in which Coppo’s 
name occurs, those of 1269 and 1276, and he indicated 
the content of still two others, relating to works men- 
tioned in the record of 1274.’ 

Of the writers connected with the publication and in- 
terpretation of the documents, and with later texts refer- 
ring to Coppo, Bacci did by far the most valuable work. 
He deserves credit especially for the discovery and publica- 
tion of the records relating to Coppo’s and Salerno’s ac- 
tivity at Pistoia. However, the statements he made in con- 
nection with the records are partly open to criticism. Cer- 
tain of them contain more information than Bacci drew 
from them, others may be interpreted differently, and 
some further conclusions can be offered. These additions 
and different interpretations are based partly on the docu- 
ments, but to a larger degree on the works themselves. 
The study of the latter did not engage the archivist deeply, 
as is shown by his remarks about the Madonna at Siena, 
and the Cross commissioned to Coppo and Salerno for the 
Cathedral of Pistoia, both of which have survived (Fig. 
2).° It must be said in Bacci’s defense that, even if he had 
had a more profound knowledge of these two works than 
he possessed at the time when he published the documents, 
he could not have obtained nearly as comprehensive a view 
of the art of Coppo and his son as we can obtain now, for 
when he published the records only the Madonna at Siena 


6. Descrizione inedita delle cose pit notabili della citta di Siena, 
MS., attributed to Fabio Chigi, afterwards Pope Alexander VII, 
Rome, Bibl. Chigiana; cf. Bacci, Documenti, 11, p. 6. 

7. Bacci, Documenti, 11, pp. 1-35. 

8. Ibid., pp. 7 f., 26 f., 29. 
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and the Cross at Pistoia had been connected with the art of 
the two painters. The complete repainting of the heads of 
the Virgin and, Child by a follower of Duccio, together 
with the daubing over of parts of the draperies of the Ma- 
donna by later restorers, made it impossible to form a clear 
idea of Coppo’s art, and thus to differentiate it from 
Salerno’s. The Madonna at S. Maria dei Servi, Orvieto 
(Fig. 3), which is now generally accepted as a work of 
Coppo, and because of the excellent condition of the paint- 
ing used as the key work for the study of the master’s style, 
had not yet been cleaned of painting additions by later 
periods and deep grime. The panel was still covered with 
glass and placed so unfavorably that even the school of the 
work had not yet been recognized.* Furthermore, the 
Tuscan Cross No. 30 in the Museo Civico at San Gimi- 
gnano (Fig. 4) had not yet been connected with Coppo’s 


‘art, as it has been frequently since 1929, when Evelyn 


Sandberg-Vavala first attributed this work to the master.*° 
The study of these paintings, in connection with the docu- 
ments and later writings relating to Coppo, enables me to 
add some statements to Bacci’s, which may prove helpful 
for further studies in Dugento painting. It is not my in- 
tention to give here a detailed stylistic analysis of the 
works connected with Coppo, but I hope that the brief 
remarks made in this study will prove sufficient to support 
the argument. 

The earliest mention of Coppo occurs in the Book of 
Montaperti. The artist’s name appears in the list of Flor- 
entines conscripted for the conflict with Siena, which cul- 
minated in the battle of Montaperti on September 4, 1260. 
Among the pavesarz under the banner of Rogero di Fal- 
cone is mentioned a “Coppus dipintore, populi sancti Lau- 
rentii.” The employment of the artist as shield bearer indi- 
cates that he was then a man of the physical strength neces- 
sary for the carrying of the heavy pavesi."* 

The next reference to the artist is the inscription, re- 
ported in 1625 on the thirteenth-century painting of the 
Virgin, commonly called the Madonna del Bordone,”* in 

g. P. Perali (Orvieto, Orvieto, 1919, pp. 57, 96), who in 1907 
had called this Madonna a Byzantine work of the twelfth century, 
recognized the true author in 1909, when he had an occasion to 


examine the panel. However, he did not publish either this view 
or the earlier opinion until 1919. 

10. E. Sandberg-Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, Verona, 
1929, p. 762. 

11. The pavesarii, bearers of big shields (favesi) constructed to 
protect one to two men, formed a large unit in mediaeval armies. 
Their function was to accompany the archers or crossbowmen and 
to put up their shields before them when the latter were getting 
ready to shoot. It is interesting to note that the only other painter 
mentioned in the Book of Montaperti, Migliore, served also as 
pavesarius, which réle demanded no special skill. See Paoli, of. cit., 
p. 22. 

12. According to most writers the painting derived its popular 
name from the Bordoni family, which in the later sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries owned the chapel in which the panel is 
located (see especially G. Gargani, “Un pittore fiorentino anteriore 
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S. Maria dei Servi, Siena. The inscription is reported as 
“MCCLXI COPPUS DE FLORENTIA ME 
PINXIT.” The earliest comments on this painting, all in 
writings of Sienese historians, imply that the signature dis- 
appeared in the course of the ensuing century. The un- 
known author of the description of Siena of 1625, and 
Filippo Buondelmonte, and Uberto Benvoglienti, who also 
wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century, referred 
to the Madonna del Bordone as a work of the Florentine 
painter Coppo.** The remarks of Girolamo Gigli and Gio- 
vanni Antonio Pecci, made in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, indicate that by that time the inscription on 
Coppo’s Virgin was no longer visible.’* Probably it was 
either covered up or destroyed when a new frame was 
thrown round the picture. Such a reframing may well 
have occurred soon after 1699, in which year Giuseppe 
Maria Ventura Borgognini, bishop of Montalcino, pur- 
chased the chapel which contains the image: “maxima de- 
votione motus erga sacram imaginem SS. Virginis nun- 


a Giovanni Cimabue,” J] Buonarroti, ser. 11, vol. 1X, 1874, pp. 
157 f.). However, Milanesi (G. Vasari, Le vite de’ pia eccellenti 
pittori scultori ed architettori, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 1, 
p. 266, n. 1) found no record proving the existence of an early 
Sienese family of that time. He therefore favored the view that 
the image received its name from a pilgrim’s staff (Italian: 
bordone) which at some remote period had been placed near the 
panel because of a vow or as a sign of gratitude for grace re- 
ceived. 

13. F. Buondelmonte, La storia della chiesa dei Servi, MS., 
Siena, Bibl. Comunale, Cod. B.vi1, 14, c. 9; and U. Benvoglienti, 
Miscellanea, MS., Siena, Bibl. Comunale, Cod. Iv.4, cc. 151- 
152. 

14. G. Gigli in his Diario sanese, Lucca, 1723, 1, p. 125, re- 
fers to the Madonna del Bordone without saying anything about 
the author. A. Pecci in his Autografo, Siena, 1730, I, p. 41, 
writes of this painting: “. . . dicono che sia di Coppo fiorentino.” 
Twenty years later, in the Relazione delle cose piu notabili della 
citta di Siena, Siena, 1752, p. 90, the same author says with refer- 
ence to the Madonna del Bordone: “. . non é noto l’autore.” 
This statement opened the road for other attributions, which fol- 
lowed soon. In 1782 Guglielmo Della Valle in his Lettere Senesi, 
Venice, 1782, I, p. 273, wrote: “. . . senonerro é di Diotisalvi la 
Madonna. . . che si chiama del Bordone.” Diotisalvi Petroni, to 
judge from his remaining works, five painted biccherna covers of 
1264, 1267, 1270, 1282, and 1284, drew some inspiration from 
the art of Guido da Siena, but his crude, wooden style shows his 
incapacity to assimilate Guido’s (cf. C. Kreplin in Thieme-Becker, 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1907, 1X, 
pp. 321 ff.; A. Lisini, Le tavolette dipinte della biccherna e di ga- 
bella del R. Archivio di Stato in Siena, Florence, 1904, pls. 111, 
IV, V, 1x; and G. von Terey, Die Gemdldegalerie des Museums fiir 
bildende Kiinste in Budapest, 1916, 1, p. 20). Diotisalvi’s art has 
no relation to Coppo’s, yet Della Valle’s hesitant attribution was 
eagerly taken up by succeeding writers and given as certain until 
about 1860. At that time E. Romagnoli (Guida per la citta di 
Siena e suoi suburbi, 4th ed., Siena, 1861, p. 59) and M. E. 
Scolopo (Siena e il suo territorio, Siena, 1862, p. 246) came back 
to the correct authorship. This assignment of the Madonna del 
Bordone to Coppo was accepted by Cavalcaselle (J. A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle, 4 New History of Painting in Italy from the 
Second to the Sixteenth Century, London, 1864, 1, pp. 180, 200, 
201) and then soon favored universally. 
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cupatae del Bordone,” and with the purpose of embellish- 
ing it in honor of this Virgin.*® 

The reference to Coppo in the Book of Montaperti led 
Bacci to assume that the artist came to Siena as one of the 
many thousand Florentines who were captured in the bat- 
tle of Montaperti, and that he painted the Madonna del 
Bordone as a prisoner of war. He mentioned as confirm- 
ing evidence a pious Sienese tradition, referred to in a pub- 
lication of 1895,’° which states that Coppo, after having 
been taken prisoner in this decisive encounter, painted the 
Virgin for the Sienese and with it gained his liberty. This 
tradition offers additional confirmation for Bacci’s as- 
sumption because according to it the founders of the Ser- 


vite monastery at Siena prayed before this Madonna, which’ 


has always been reported as located in S$. Maria dei Servi in 
Siena. Among them was Sant’Alessio Falconieri, one of 
the seven founders of the Servite order, which came into 
existence in Florence in 1233. The small group of Floren- 
tine Servites which, upon invitation of the Bishop of Siena, 
had settled in Sienese territory in 1239, was soon joined 
by many Sienese and quickly became a very popular order 
in Siena.*’ It is therefore quite possible that through their 
mediation the captured artist was allowed to execute a 
painting of the holy patroness of their order, who was also 
the most exalted patroness of Siena. Perhaps, like other re- 
ligious groups, the Servites desired such an image especially 
after the Virgin had assured her city the victory of Monta- 
perti.’* The painting may have been destined from the be- 
ginning to adorn their new church, for the building of 
which the Sienese commune dedicated in 1262 fifty thou- 
sand bricks.** We have the more reason to assume that 
Coppo painted the Madonna del Bordone for the Servites 
of Siena because a few years later he executed a similar 
work in all probability for the Servites of Orvieto.” 
15. Gargani, op. cit., pp. 157 ff. 


16. Foglio volante, publishing house S. Bernardino, Siena, 
1895. 

17. For the founding and early activities of the Servite order in 
Florence and Siena see A. Gianio, Annalium sacri ordini fratrum 
Servorum B. Mariae Virginis, Lucca, 1719, 1, pp. 1-373; for 
Florence in particular consult R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von 
Florenz, Berlin, 1908, I, 2, p. 553; t#dem, Forschungen xur 
Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1908, IV, pp. 405, 430 f., 490 ff.; 
for Siena see Guida della citta di Siena per gli amatori delle belle 
arti, Siena, 1832, pp. 116 ff.; and L. Zdekauer, Jl comstituto del 
comune di Siena dell’ anno 1262, Milan, 1897, pp. 30, 36, 38, 39, 
43 ff. 

18. For the beautiful legend of the dedication of the city of 
Siena to the Virgin before the battle of Montaperti, and the pro- 
tection, of the Sienese by their holy patroness during that encounter 
see G. Gigli, La citta diletta di Maria, Rome, 1716; for a modern 
account consult F. Schevill, Siena, the Story of a Medieval Com- 
mune, New York, 1909, pp. 81-84, 177-184. 

19. Zdekauer, op. cit., p. 45 (no. LXXxv). 

20. Cf. O. Siren, Toskanische Maler im XIII. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1922, pp. 251 ff. An additional factor which strengthens 
Bacci’s assumption is that painstaking researches in the Florentine 
and Sienese archives yielded no evidence regarding a second Du- 
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Bacci’s hypothesis implies that in 1260 Coppo was al- 
ready well known. If we do not think it probable that the 
Florentine master painted the Madonna del Bordone as a 
military prisoner, this would make him an even more im- 
portant artist. The Sienese would hardly have asked a 
Florentine painter to execute an important work for their 
city, within a year after the bloody feuds with Florence, 
unless they had a very high opinion of his art. It is conceiv- 
able that such appreciation was partly based on the Cross 
which is now in the museum at San Gimignano. This ex- 
ceptionally well preserved work in all probability was 
executed for a church of that town, perhaps for what was 
then S. Maria Assunta, and later known as the Col- 
legiata, already the most important church of San Gimi- 
gnano.”' The style points to Coppo’s authorship and places 
the Cross several years earlier than the Virgin at Siena. 
The connecting links are the angels in the Madonna del 
Bordone (Figs. 5, 6), which represent best the original 
character of that painting, and the two Holy Women in 
the foreground of the right lateral terminal of the Cross 
(Fig. 7). The stance, the column-like concept of the 
bodies, the inclination of the heads, the shape of the faces, 
the tightness of the features, and the forms of the hands 
are virtually identical. The same is true of the color 
scheme, especially the bronze tones of the flesh, the model- 
ing with strong contrasts of heavy black and white lines, 
and the dazzling high lights on the garments. At San 
Gimignano the high lights on the draperies form larger 
areas, and the lights and shadows in the faces are spottier 
than at Siena. In the Madonna del Bordone they tend more 
to form larger planes, and there are less abrupt contrasts 
between dark and light areas, which creates a more restful 
impression. Also the curved lines at Siena, especially the 
contour lines, are more moderate, which makes the fig- 
ures appear less agitated. ‘These features are further devel- 
oped in the Virgin at Orvieto, which work is justly dated 
several years later than the Madonna del Bordone, and 
considered an example of Coppo’s full artistic maturity. If 
one accepts the Cross at San Gimignano as a work of the 
master, it is therefore logical to place it several years earlier 
than the painting at Siena. The development of Coppo’s 
art from youth to maturity would thus have followed the 
usual pattern from detailedness and tension to greater 
breadth and ease; from agitated, tight forms to looser, 


gento painter Coppo. See G. Milanesi, Documenti per la storia 
dell’arte senese, Siena, 1854, 1, pp. 139-165; idem, Sulla storia 
dell arte toscana, Siena, 1873; Vasari, Le vite, ed. Milanesi, 1, 
pp. 264 f.; S. Borghesi and L. Banchi, Nuovi documenti per la 
storia dellarte senese, Siena, 1898, pp. 1-5; A. Lisini, of. cit.; 
idem, “Elenco dei pittori senesi vissuti nei secoli XIII e XIV,” La 
Diana, 11, 1927, pp. 295-306; consult also D. E. Colnaghi, 4 Dic- 
tionary of Florentine Painters from the XIIIth to the XVIIth Cen- 
turies, London, 1928. 


21. See E. Repetti, Dizionario geografico fisico storico della 
Toscana, Florence, 1843, V, Pp. 43? 
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quieter ones. The study of the evolution of the main 
schools of Tuscany in the second and third quarters of the 
thirteenth century leads me to suggest the early 1250's as 
the most likely date for the execution of the Cross, Coppo’s 
earliest known work. It is conceivable that it was painted in 
connection with the decisive victory of Florence over San 
Gimignano, which occurred in 1254.” 

After 1261 we hear nothing of Coppo until 1265. Ac- 
cording to the Sienese tradition previously referred to, by 
painting the Madonna del Bordone the master gained his 
liberty. Bacci supposed that he remained in Siena until 
1265, and left that city with the Sienese goldsmith Pace 
di Valentino whom the Opera di S. Jacopo called in the 
spring of that year to work a chalice and the covers of a 
gospel book for their Cathedral. A Pistoiese record of pay- 
ment indicates that Pace was engaged in this work by 
May.”* Bacci believed that Coppo accompanied Pace to 
Pistoia because on July 22, 1265, the Opera di S. Jacopo 


paid “Coppo florentino pictori filio quondam Marcoaldi” 


— the artist’s name being here given for the first time — 
in addition to twenty-two librae for fresco work, thirty 
soldt for the gilding of the inner covers of the gospel book 
which the goldsmith had been asked to adorn.”* It is very 
possible that Coppo and Pace knew each other at Siena, 
but the fact alone that in the summer of 1265 the two col- 
laborated on a work in Pistoia is no convincing reason for 
supposing that they went there together from Siena, and 
certainly none for assuming that Coppo remained in that 
city until 1265. However, a factor which Bacci did not 
consider, that of the influence of Coppo’s art, suggests that 
the master did spend the early 1260’s in Siena. The scar- 
city of remaining Dugento works, and the absence of dates, 
especially in the Florentine school, make it impossible to 
date the surviving representations within very narrow lim- 
its, but the study of the evolution of painting in the main 
Tuscan schools makes evident that Coppo’s influence ap- 
peared in Siena before it was manifest in Florence, and that 
it appeared in the former school first, and moreover strong- 
est, in the early 1260’s. The absence of an early influence 
of Coppo’s art in Florence suggests that the master was 
rather young when he painted the Madonna del Bordone. 
This suggestion is confirmed by the character of this work 
and the Cross at San Gimignano, both of which contain 
numerous features which were unknown in ‘Tuscany until 
shortly before the middle of the century. It must have been 
then that Coppo received his decisive training, as the style 
of his early works indicates. Since such training of painters 
in mediaeval Italy was usually received between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty,”° the internal evidence thus sup- 


22. Schevill, History of Florence from the Founding 
City through the Renaissance, New York, 1936, pp. 22 ff. 
23. Bacci, Documenti, 1, pp. 13 ff., 17. 


of the 


24. Ibid., pp. 30-35. 
25. Davidsohn, Geschichte, iv, 2, p. 80. 
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ports a birth date for the artist between about 1225 and 
1230, which Bacci suggested on external grounds.”* He 
did so undoubtedly on: the basis of the facts that Coppo’s 
father was dead by 1265, that Coppo was very active with 
important commissions between 1261 and 1275, and espe- 
cially that in 1274 his son Salerno was mentioned as an 
independent artist. 

The earliest known example showing Coppo’s influence 
is a panel of the Hodegetria which, according to the in- 
scription originally on the painting, was executed in 1262 
for the Sienese Fraternitas Beate Mariae semper Virginis 
(Fig. 8).** This work, now in the Gallery of Siena (No. 
16), represented the Madonna originally in full length, 
but has since been cut down. Although generally con- 
nected with the art of Guido da Siena, the panel is often 
attributed to the shop or a follower of that artist, especially 
by those critics who still hold that Guido was active mainly 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. The study of 
Guido’s style leads me to assume that this Virgin was 
painted by the master himself, and that it is his earliest 
known work. As the faces of the Mother and Child in 
Coppo’s panel at Siena are entirely repainted, they cannot 
be used for stylistic comparisons. However, their essential 
original aspects can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
Madonna at Orvieto, which Coppo painted most probably 
in the late 1260’s or the early 1270’s.** The study of that 
painting, in conjunction with the study of the compara- 
tively well-preserved parts of the Madonna del Bordone, 
especially the angels, reveals significant similarities with 
the Virgin of 1262. It is enough for my present purpose to 
observe that the poses and organic plasticity of Guido’s fig- 
ures, the arrangement and rendering of the draperies of 
the Virgin, and her self-recommending glance seem to be 
inspired directly by the Madonna del Bordone. To judge 
from the surviving works of the Dugento, these features 
appear first in Coppo’s painting at Siena, and it is very pos- 
sible that the Florentine master introduced them into Ital- 
ian art. In later works of Guido the stylistic influence of 
Coppo is increasingly less manifest. This suggests that the 
Sienese artist may have received some training from Coppo 
at the time when the Florentine master was engaged in the 

26. Bacci, Documenti, 11, p. 3. 

27. For this painting consult C. Brandi, “Una Madonna del 
1262 ed ancora il problema di Guido da Siena,” L?arte, xxxv1, 
1933, Pp. 3-13; tdem, La Regia Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 1933, 
pp. 116 ff. 

28. Since it is probable that this panel was painted for the church 
of the Servites in Orvieto, the year 1265, in which the church was 
begun, can be accepted as terminus post quem. In 1268 S. Maria 
dei Servi was referred to as “opus sontuosa” (Perali, of. cit., 
p. 96), and it is possible that Coppo painted the Virgin about that 
time. However, the great advance over the Madonna del Bordone 
in regard to composition, iconography, and especially style, makes 
a somewhat later date more probable. Most likely, Coppo executed 
this Virgin shortly before he began his work on the big commission 
for the Cathedral of Pistoia in 1274. 
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execution of the Bordone Virgin. Certain it is that the 
stylistic influence of Coppo on Guido was brief, and at best 
not profound. However, the influence of the composition 
and iconography of Coppo’s painting at Siena continued to 
be operative throughout Guido’s later evolution. 

After having attempted to bridge the gap that the docu- 
ments leave as to Coppo’s whereabouts between 1261 and 
1265, we may now turn to the record of the latter year, 
which discloses that the Florentine master painted the west 
wall of the chapel of St. James in the Cathedral of Pistoia. 
As this chapel was a widely known place of pilgrimage 
after 1145, when relics of St. James had been brought to 
it from Compostela,”® the importance of this commission 
is obvious. The nature and quality of Coppo’s frescoes are 
unknown because we possess no account of them other 
than is contained in the record. The latter speaks merely of 
“pictura facie muri.” Bacci supposed that the paintings 
were ornamental because the record does not describe the 
subjects.*” Since the document is one of payment, one 
should certainly not expect a description, such as one could 
expect in a document of commission. Furthermore, to 
judge from the literary and pictorial evidence, in the Mid- 
dle Ages whole walls of churches were not decorated 
merely with ornament, which was used only around and 
between figure compositions.** Since the Cappella di S. 
Jacopo of S. Zeno, Pistoia, was an important pilgrimage 
center, Coppo’s paintings referred most probably to the life 
and the miracles of St. James, the patron of pilgrims. Per- 
haps part of the stories were the same as those which in 
1347 the Florentine painters Alessio d’Andrea and Bo- 
naccorso di Cino, and the Pistoiese painter ‘Tommaso di 
Lazzaro depicted on the same walls, probably because 
Coppo’s decorations did not suit the Gothic taste. Accord- 
ing to Vasari*” the Trecento frescoes included the supplica- 
tion of Maria Salome before Christ to accept her sons 
James and John at His right and His left side in Paradise, 
and the martyrdom of the apostle James. 

Coppo’s decorations must have impressed the Operai be- 
cause they asked the master a few years later to paint the 
longer south wall of the chapel of St. James. The docu- 
ment of 1269*° indicates that the artist was paid thirty- 
eight librae for this work, which according to the record 


29. For the Cappella di S. Jacopo in S. Zeno, Pistoia, consult 
G. Beani, La chiesa pistoiese dalla sua origine ai tempi nostri, 2nd 
ed., Pistoia, 1912, pp. 87-94; also G. Tigri, Guida di Pistoia, 
Pistoia, 1854, pp. 123-126. 

30. Bacci, Documenti, 1, pp. 17 ff. 

31. Cf. Davidsohn, Geschichte, 1V, 3, pp. 220 ff. In private 
buildings, on the other hand, merely ornamental wall decorations 
were common in the Middle Ages. Concerning the Dugento, we 
know from a record referred to by Siren, of. cit., pp. 39 f., that in 
1244 Bonaventura Berlinghieri promised the Lucchese gentleman 
Donnino Paolo to adorn a room in his house with frescoes of birds 
and similar motives. 

32. Vasari, of. cit., 1, p. 452. 

33. Bacci, Documenti, 11, pp. 30-35. 
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was of the same nature as his earlier decorations. How- 
ever, this time he had to share his wages with the Pistoiese 
priest Imsalato di Jacopo who is here mentioned as work- 
ing with Coppo. Although referred to in several docu- 
ments between 1265 and 1295,°* Imsalato is not men- 
tioned as an artist. The wording of the record of 1269 
and the sum which Coppo received for the decoration of 
the south wall indicate that the priest acted merely as an 
assistant to the Florentine master. 

The documented artistic activity of Coppo in Pistoia in 
1265, 1269, 1274, and 1276 suggested to Bacci that the 
master might have settled in that city in 1265.°° Nothing 
stands against this possibility, but the reasons which the 
Italian scholar gave in support of his supposition have no 
value. They are that in the record of 1274 the artist is not 
called ““Coppus florentinus,” as he is in 1265, but “‘magis- 
ter Coppus,” which according to Bacci here indicates fa- 
miliarity, and that in the later document his son Salerno is 
mentioned with him as an appreciated artist of the Opera di 
S. Jacopo. Bacci did not take into account that in the docu- 
ment of 1269, on the two occasions when Coppo is men- 
tioned, he is referred to as ““Coppus pictor condam Mar- 
coaldi,” similarly as in 1265, and as “magister Coppus 
florentinus.” Neither of these terms expresses familiarity. 

Actually it is not possible to determine Coppo’s perma- 
nent residence between 1265 and 1274. Davidsohn men- 
tioned that the house “Coppi pictoris” is referred to in a 
Florentine document of October 12, 1265, but he did not 
indicate in what connection the name is quoted.** Conse- 
quently, this notice does not help us to reconstruct Coppo’s 
residence even for October of that year. The Madonna 
at Orvieto is evidence that the master worked during the 
decade 1265-75 also in Umbria, and the influence of his 
art points to an activity in Florence. The so-called Ma- 
donna del Carmelo at S. Maria Maggiore (Fig. 9), as- 
cribed to Coppo by several critics,*’ and the full-length 
Virgins by the Magdalen Master in Florence, Poppi, and 
Berlin,** prove by their style that they were painted under 

34. Ibid., p. 17. 

35. Ibid., pp. 17 ff. 

36. Davidsohn, Geschichte, 1v, 3, p. 216, n. 2. 


37. Langton Douglas was the first who recognized the simi- 
larities between this painting and the Madonna del Bordone, Os- 
vald Siren the first who assigned the Madonna del Carmelo to 
Coppo. This attribution has been accepted by Pietro Toesca and 
Evelyn Sandberg-Vavala, but not by Raimond Van Marle, Richard 
Offner, and others, and Siren himself withdrew it in 1926. See 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting, ed. L. Douglas, 
London, 1903, I, p. 173, n. 3; Siren, of. cit., pp. 247-250; idem, 
“Quelques peintures toscanes inconnues du XIII® siécle,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, LXVII1, 1926, p. 353; R. Van Marle, The Develop- 
ment of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1, 1923, pp. 
281, 283, 299; P. Toesca, Storia dell’ arte italiana medioevale, 
Turin, 1927, p. 1039, n. 46; Vavala, op. cit., p. 754; eadem, 
L’Iconografia della Madonna col Bambino, Siena, 1934, p. 13, 
n. 9. 

38. Reproduced in Siren, Toskanische Maler, figs. 102, 101, 99. 
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the direct influence of Coppo, and most probably between 
the late 1260’s and the middle of the 1270’s. 

After 1269 we find no mention of Coppo in documents 
until 1274. In the latter year the Consiglio del Popolo of 
Pistoia decided in favor of a petition which the Arciprete, 
the Canonaci, and the Operai di S. Jacopo, all of the Ca- 
thedral, had presented to the Council.*® In the petition 
these ecclesiastics and trustees of S. Zeno asked the Po- 
desta, the Capitano del Popolo, and the Anziani of their 
city for the favor of releasing magister Coppo’s son Salerno 
from the debtor’s prison, so that he could help his father 
with an extensive commission for their church. We hear 
that it had been decided to adorn the Cathedral with 
“. . . unum crucifissum pulcrum et honorabilem et duas 
tabulas pulcras et honorabiles in coro et super coro ipsius 
ecclesie . . . in quibus etiam tabulis debet esse figura beate 
Virginis et sancti Johannis. . . .”’ It had further been de- 
cided to have “. . . unum crucifixum cum una trabe su- 
per altare sancti Michaelis. . . .” It was desired that 
“, . . dicte picture deberent fieri et oporterent fieri per 
magistrum Coppum et Salernum eius filium pictoris et fa- 
bros ipsorum opererium et aliter fieri non potest, cum dic- 
tum opus sit magnum. . . .” The petitioners offered to 
give excellent guarantors for Salerno if the Consiglio del 
Popolo would have him released from prison for four 
months. The Operai offered in addition to retain the 
young artist’s wages and to cover with it that part of his 
debt, which according to the Pistoiese law had to be re- 
paid within four months to give him peace from his cred- 
itors.*° If at the end of his temporary period of freedom 
Salerno had not cleared his debt, by decision of the Po- 
desta he should be sent back to prison. 

Two records of 1275, dated January 9 and 29, tell us 
more about the commission of 1274. It is regrettable that 
Bacci did not publish the full text at least of those parts of 
these records which relate to the works commissioned to 
Coppo and Salerno. In the earlier of the two documents, a 
request of works to be carried out in. 1275 for the em- 
bellishment of the Cathedral, the two Operai of that year, 
Giovanni di Consiglio and Aldobrandino di Ventura, 
speak of the agreement “. . . pro reparatione crucis et 
coperte altaris beati Michaelis arcangeli.”’** If the Cross, 

39. Bacci, Documenti, 11, pp. 30-35. 

40. In the document of 1274 in the phrase “. . . dando optimos 
fideuxores Comuni Pistorij de solvendo XX partem condepna- 
tionis de eo facte . . .,” the “XX” apparently indicates that the 
amount to be paid had not yet been decided. This seems also the 
interpretation of Bacci, who wrote that the sum was to be decided 
by the Podesta (Documenti, 11, p. 19). For the harsh laws which 
were applied in Dugento Tuscany in cases of debt see Davidsohn, 
Geschichte, tv, 1, pp. 277 ff.; for Pistoia in particular cf. Zdekauer, 


Statutum potestatis comunis Pistorii anni MCCLXXXXVI, Milan, 
1888, pp. 58 ff. (mo. x11). 

41. Bacci, Documenti, 1, p. 19. The “coperte altaris,” in me- 
diaeval documents more frequently referred to as “coopertoria,” 
were decorative textiles which covered the top, and often also the 
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commissioned for the altar of St. Michael in 1274, had 
meanwhile been painted, it would hardly have needed a 
repair so soon. It is therefore most probable that the works 
referred to by the Operai were those which were on the 
altar at the time when the new works were assigned. This 
is also the interpretation of Bacci, who inferred from the 
decision to have the old works repaired that the new Cross 
for the altar of the archangel was perhaps not executed. 
We shall see somewhat later that other factors lead to the 
same inference. 

In the record of January 9 the Operai of 1275 furthe. 
proposed the painting of a large beam of firwood, .o be 
placed above the dividing line between the choir of the 
canons and the presbytery.*” This proposal suggests that it 
was the intention of the administrators of the Cathedral to 
erect before long the works commissioned for the rood 
beam. 

The record of January 29 confirms this. We learn 
from that document that the notary Brighintone and the 
canons of S. Zeno, messer Trucimanno and messer Aldo- 
brandino, agreed to offer every January a guartina of 
good oil, to supply the lamp before the new panel of the 
Virgin on the rood beam.* Since on January 9 the rood 
beam had not yet been painted and placed in the choir, the 
Madonna must have been set up very shortly before Janu- 
ary 29. 

No other record refers directly to the commission of 
1274, but the document of January 3, 1276,** the last of 
all documents relating to Coppo and Salerno, seems also 
connected with it. According to that record the Operai di 
S. Jacopo owed Coppo six librae for the painting of the 


solarium,** apparently the ceiling above the choir and the 


sides, of the altar table. See J. Braun, Der christliche Altar in 
seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Munich, 1924, 11, pp. 9 ff., 25. 

42. Bacci, Documenti, 1, pp. 19 ff. 

43. Ibid., pp. 25 ff. 

44. Ibid., pp. 30-35. 

45. Bacci offered no explanation for the word solarium and 
said merely that in 1274 Coppo had executed a “work” for which 
the Opera di S. Jacopo owed him six librae (Documenti, 11, p. 20). 
The most frequent meaning of the word solarium, as used in 
mediaeval documents and literature, is that of upper room or story, 
or, more specifically, the horizontal partition between two rooms 
or stories, which serves as ceiling to the lower compartment and 
as pavement to the upper one, with frequent reference to the ceiling 
or pavement alone (cf. C. Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et in- 
fimae latinitatis, ed. G. Henschel, Paris, 1846, v1, pp. 281 ff.; 
Vocabolario della lingua italiana gia compilato dagli accademici 
della Crusca ed ora novamente corretto ed accresciuto dal cavaliere 
abate Giuseppe Manzoni, 2nd ed., Florence, 1869, Iv, pp. 247 f.; 
J. von Schlosser, Quellenbuch zur Kumstgeschichte des abend- 
landischen Mittelalters, Vienna, 1896, p. 404; Dante Alighieri, 
La divina commedia, Purg., x, 130; Zdekauer, Statutum, pp. 113 
(xxvi1), 224 (xLvi1), 274 (xv). To judge from the transcrip- 
tion of the record of 1276, it was not the painting of the so- 
larium which took place in 1274, but its making. The crucial 
phrase is “. . . pro depittura solarij quod est super coro et altare 
sancti Zenonis facto tempore Rainerij Legerij et Genovesi Ge- 
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Fic. 9. Florence, S$. Maria Mag- Fic. 10. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: Attrib- 
giore: Florentine School, XIII uted to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, Detail, 
Century, Virgin and Child Torso of Crucified and Side Fields 


Fic. 12. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: Attrib- Fic. 13. Pistoia, Cathedral, Sacristy: Salerno 
uted to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, Detail, Be- di Coppo, Cross, Detail, Betrayal of Christ 
trayal of Christ 


Fic. 15. Pistoia, Cathedral, Sacristy: Sa Fic. 16. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: Attrib- 
lerno di Coppo, Cross, Detail, Trial of uted to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, Detail, 
Christ before Caiaphas and Annas Lamentation of Christ 


Fic, 11. Pistoia, Cathedral, Sacristy: Salerno di 
Coppo, Cross, Detail, Torso of Crucified and 
Side Fields 


Fic. 14. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: Attrib- 
uted to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, Detail, Trial 
of Christ before Caiaphas and Annas 


Fic. 17. Pistoia, Cathedral, Sacristy: Salerno di Coppo, 
Cross, Detail, Lamentation of Christ 


Fic. 18. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: At- Fic. 19. Pistoia, Cathedral, Sacristy: Salerno Fic. 20. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: At- 
tributed to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, De- di Coppo, Cross, Detai!, Head of Christ tributed to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, De- 
tail, Head of Christ tail, Blessing Redeemer and Ascension 


gy 

Fic. 21. San Gimignano, Museo Civico: At- 
tributed to Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cross, De- 
tail, Virgin and Evangelist John, Holy 
Women 


Fic. 23. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St. 
Catherine, Church: Byzantine School, 
XV Century, Cross, Virgin Mary, 
Evangelist John 


Fic. 22. Assisi, S. Francesco 
tury, Conversion of Jerome 


Fic. 24. San Jacopo al Girone, Church: Fic. 25. New York, Knoedler Galleries: Attrib- Fic. 26. Pisa, Museo Civico: Pisan School, XIII 
Florentine School, XIII Century, Virgin uted to The Magdalen Master, Virgin and Child Century, Virgin and Child 


and Child 
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altar of S. Zeno, which, to judge from the sum which 
Coppo was paid for this work, received no decorations. The 
six librae were to be applied against a debt of one hundred 
librae which Salerno owed the Pistoiese commune, and 
which his father was expected to discharge. The hundred 
librae may have been part of the debt which Salerno had in 
1274. If so, the young artist did not satisfy his creditors 
and, after a temporary period of freedom, was probably 
sent back to prison. Since Coppo was to discharge the debt 
of his son in 1276, it is reasonable to assume that this would 
have been expected from him already in 1274, had he 
then been in a position to do so. The big commission of 
that year undoubtedly helped the older master to im- 
prove his material circumstances. However, the fact that 
in 1276 his wages had to be used as partial repayment of 
Salerno’s debt, suggests that even at that time Coppo had 
little money to spare. He, too, seems to have been a “pauper 
persona.” 

None of the documents specifies the individual author- 
ship of the works which were commissioned to Coppo and 
Salerno. However, from the knowledge of Coppo’s style, 
together with the consideration of certain inferences from 
the records, it is possible to draw certain conclusions. ‘The 
only surviving work of the five commissioned in 1274 is 
the Cross of the choir, now in the sacristy of the Cathedral 
of Pistoia. The top and lateral terminals of this work 
have been lost, but the remaining parts suffice to make evi- 
dent a very close dependence upon the Cross at San Gi- 
mignano. This dependence manifests itself in the layout 
of the principal figure and the scenes (Figs. 2, 4), the 
choice of the stories in the side fields (Figs. 10, 11), and 
especially the iconography of the Betrayal, the Trial, and 
the Lamentation (Figs. 12-17). The proportions of the 
principal parts of the two Crosses are similar, as is the re- 
lation of the Crucified to the stem of the Cross and to the 
side fields, and the size of this figure to that of the actors 
in the stories. The passion narrative, which in both Crosses 
is depicted in six scenes, arranged at either side of Christ, 
begins in both with the Betrayal and the Trial of Jesus be- 
fore Annas and Caiaphas, and includes the Flagellation 
and the Lamentation. The composition and iconography 
of the main figures and objects in the first two scenes and 
the last one are almost identical, to be noted especially in 
the group of Judas, Jesus, Malchus and Peter in the Be- 
trayal, the enthroned judges in the Trial, and the dead 
Christ and His mourning friends in the Lamentation. 


The great similarity of the two Crosses in the general . 


layout, the composition, and especially the iconography of 
the corresponding figures, is counteracted by their style. 
This reveals fundamental differences in the use of line, 
light, and color, thus indicating that the panels were 


rarduccij. . . .” The two persons mentioned in this phrase were 


the two Operai of 1274. See Bacci, Documenti, 11, p. 35. 
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executed by different hands. The style is unified in both 
works. Bacci’s attribution of the figure of the Crucified in 
the Cross at Pistoia to Salerno, and the scenes to Coppo,“ 
has no basis because the smaller figures are of the same 
character as the main one. The plastic construction and 
dramatic life of the actors in the work at San Gimignano 
are nonexistent in the Cross at Pistoia. The group of 
Christ and Judas may serve as example for the small fig- 
ures. Their emphatically three-dimensional forms at San 
Gimignano, the strong contours, heavy colors, especially 
the dark tone of the skin, the animated movements, ges- 
tures, and glances, greatly intensified by the strong high 
lights on the jagged folds of the garments and the rounded 
surfaces of the flesh, create a sense of stirring life and in- 
tense drama. On the other hand, the slender proportions, 
the thin contours and high lights, the gentle modeling 
lines, and the delicate colors at Pistoia result in a feeling of 
weightlessness and remoteness from actual life. A com- 
parison of the two figures of the Crucified creates a simi- 
larly disparate impression (cf. Figs. 2 and 4, 10 and 11, 
18 and 19). Agony is in the deeply incised lines of the 
rugged face and sturdy body at San Gimignano; relaxa- 
tion in the delicate features and slender figure at Pistoia. 
The totally different psychological and formal aspects of 
the two Crosses lead to the inevitable conclusion that if 
Coppo executed the work at San Gimignano, that at Pis- 
toia must have been executed by another hand. Since the 
five works for the Cathedral of Pistoia were commissioned 
to Coppo and Salerno and are referred exclusively to these 
two artists in all the documents and later literature, we 
have very good reason for assuming that this hand is Sa- 
lerno’s. It is possible that the older master furnished the 
design for this principal panel of the commission, but the 
actual painting must have been done by the younger artist, 
who began it in all likelihood immediately after his re- 
lease from prison. Since the Cross was the most important 
panel of the three intended for the choir, it was certainly 
meant to be set up at least by the same time as the Ma- 
donna. As the latter work was on the rood beam by Janu- 
ary 29, 1275, there is good reason to assume that the 
Cross was placed there about the same time and, like the 
Virgin, painted mainly in 1274. 

The totally different style exhibited in the Madonnas at 
Siena and Orvieto on the one hand, and the Cross in the 
Cathedral of Pistoia on the other, makes it rather un- 
likely that the father and the son collaborated on the exe- 
cution of any work of the big commission. If Salerno 
painted the Cross of the choir and finished it about the 
same time as the Madonna was completed, the latter 
would have been left to Coppo. A statement, made about 
1600 by the Arciprete of S. Zeno, Cesare Fioravanti, sup- 


46. Bacci, “Coppo di Marcovaldo e Salerno di Coppo,” p. 40; 
idem, Documenti, 11, pp. 23 ff. 
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ports this. The ecclesiastic, a Pistoiese who in all probabil- 
ity had seen the panel of the Madonna, wrote that it had 
been executed by the Florentine painter Coppo who had 
signed and dated it in 1275.*" As this painting was on the 
rood beam by January 29, Coppo must have signed it dur- 
ing the first days of 1275. 

' We know definitely that the Cross and the Madonna 
for the choir were completed, but we have no such infor- 
mation about the Sz. John. Since the document of 1274 
makes clear that the group for the rood beam had been 
conceived as a whole, it seems almost certain that the fig- 
ure of the Saint was carried out as well. ‘The statement in 
the record, that Salerno should share the commission with 
Coppo because it involved much work, implies the desire 
to have the works executed fairly quickly. The Saint was 
therefore probably begun early in 1275, and was set up in 
the choir in the same year as the other two panels. 

Concerning the authorship of the St. John, I am in- 
clined to believe that, like its companion picture, it was 
painted by Coppo. It is reasonable to assume that a con- 
siderable share of the most important works of the com- 
mission of 1274 fell to the older master, and that he 
painted some works entirely himself. ‘The fact that the 
most outstanding panel, the Cross, was executed by Sa- 
lerno suggests strongly that the side panels were meant to 


“be Coppo’s share. We have seen that the older master was 


completely responsible for the Madonna. It seems very 
possible that it was thought from the beginning that he 
should be responsible also for the design and execution of 
the Saint. But even if this had not been decided at the out- 
set, considering that Salerno, after having finished the 
Cross, may have been returned to prison, and that the 
works commissioned for the altar of St. Michael were 
probably not carried out, the St. John was almost cer- 
tainly painted by Coppo. 

Salerno was released from prison to assist his father on 
the big commission, and was expected to use the payments 
for his share in the total work to discharge what seems to 
have been a considerable debt. This implies that it was 
thought the young artist would do a rather large amount 
of work. The statement in 1274, that Salerno was ex- 
pected to pay his debt with the wages he was to receive 
. pro suo labore et mercede predictarum picturarum 
. + «) proves verbally that it had been anticipated that 
Coppo’s son would work on more than one painting. ‘The 
larger share of the most important works of the commis- 
sion fell naturally to the more experienced master, where- 
fore it was probably thought at the beginning that Salerno 
should have an important share in the works commissioned 
for the altar of St. Michael. This commission may have 


47. For Fioravanti see below, note 49; for his statement relat- 
ing to Coppo’s Madonna at Pistoia cf. p. 241, see also Bacci, 
“Coppo di Marcovaldo . 


pp. 23 ff. 


-»” pp. 38 ff.; idem, Documenti, 11, 
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been given up because Salerno had to go back to prison 
after having completed the Cross for the choir, as sug- 
gested by the date of the decision to repair the old works on 
the altar of the archangel, which corresponds with the 
time at which the big Cross must have been finished. 
When turning to later literary evidence relating to the 
works commissioned in 1274, we receive ample informa- 
tion only on the Cross for the choir. The main reason for 
this is that it alone survived. The earliest of the later refer- 
ences to this work is found in Fioravanti’s Vacchettone, 
a diary, still unpublished,** which was composed during 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Its au- 
thor, born in 1546, was from 1575 until his death in 1624 
the Arciprete of the Cathedral of Pistoia. In 1587 he be- 
gan the reordering of the documents in the archive of the 
canons, and included valuable information, which he 
gained from this work, in his diary. His reference to Coppo 
seems to date from about 1599.*° We learn from the 
Vacchettone that the Cross, then in the chapter house of the 
Cathedral, which formerly had stood on the rood beam of 
the old choir, with a lamp in front of it, had been executed 
by the Florentine painter Coppo, about the same time as 
the Madonna which the master signed and dated in 1275. 
This notice indicates that Fioravanti had seen documents 
referring to the Cross, perhaps the petition of 1274. The 
detailed information which he gave on the original posi- 


tion of this panel, and on the lamp in front, suggests that 


48. The manuscript is in the Archivio del Comune at Pistoia. 

49. Bacci did not give a date for the entry relating to Coppo 
which, according to him (Documenti, 1, p. 24, n. 1), is found on 
carta 38 of the Vacchettone. The Vacchettone is a diary, and we 
know the exact dates of three other entries (cf. Bacci, “Coppo di 
Marcovaldo . . .,” p. 38, n. 13 O. Giglioli, Pistoia nelle sue opere 
d@’arte, Florence, 1904, pp. 142 f.). It seems therefore probable 
that the entry relating to Coppo is dated as well. Since we have 
no reason to assume that Fioravanti made later interpolations in 
his diary, the upper terminus for the entry referring to the 
Florentine master would be November 20, 1602, the date of a no- 
tice found on carta 456b (Giglioli, of. cit., p. 142). Another 
entry, dated October 19, 1603, appears on carta 467b (Giglioli, 
op. cit., pp. 142 f.). A more defining date for the reference to 
Coppo is given by the following entry found on carta 38b: “Fra 
Francesco da Turrita l’anno 1308 fece il Dio padre della tribuna 
del duomo con San Jacopo et San Zeno: si disfece anno 1599” 
(Bacci, “Coppo di Marcovaldo . . .,” p. 39, n. 1). It is obvious 
that this notice could not have been written before 1599. It was 
probably written in the year in which the precious mosaic was 
destroyed, or shortly afterwards. Since carta 38b follows carta 38, 
both being found almost certainly on the same leaf of the Vacchet- 
tone manuscript, it is very probable that the notices on these two 
carte were written about the same time. Bacci stated that Fiora- 
vanti made daily entries (“Coppo di Marcovaldo . . .,” p. 38, 
n. 1), but, to judge from the known correlations between dated 
entries and page numbers, it does not seem probable that this state- 
ment can be taken literally because Fioravanti filled only twenty- 
four pages within the eleven months from November 20, 1602, to 
October 19, 1603. However, regardless of how frequently Fiora- 
vanti made entries in his diary, the available evidence suggests 
strongly that carta 38 was written much closer to 1599 than to 
1602. 
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he had seen the Cross still on the rood beam. Probably it 
was removed from there about 1598, in which year Jacopo 
Lafri, supervising architect of the Cathedral from 1598 to 
1614, destroyed the old choir to make space for a larger 
one, which he began on April 13 of the following year.” 

In 1666 Fioravanti’s nephew Gioseppe Dondori, in his 
Pieta di Pistoia,” repeated the information of the Vacchet- 
tone in regard to the various locations of the Cross. How- 
ever, this local historian copied wrongly Fioravanti’s date 
given for the Madonna, and implicitly also for the Cross, 
and wrote that the latter had been painted in 1235. Fur- 
thermore, Dondori did not mention the author of the 
Cross. Thus he laid the foundation for a confusion which 
flourished among historians and art historians from the 
early nineteenth century to its end. Sebastiano Ciampi in 
his Notizie inedite della sagrestia pistoiese*® used only 
Dondori as source, and repeated the statements of the 
Pieta di Pistoia. However, he was not satisfied with the 
presumable anonymous authorship, and by misinterpreting 
a Pistoiese document of 1202, thought that perhaps the 
Cross had been painted by Giunta Pisano. Francesco To- 
lomei, in 1821, agreed.** But having read the Vacchettone, 
besides Dondori’s and Ciampi’s writings, Tolomei knew 
that in the chapter house of the Cathedral there had 
formerly existed a Cross, which the Florentine painter 
Coppo had executed in 1275. It did not occur to him that 
the surviving Cross, then in a room near the archive of 
the canons, might be the one referred to as by Coppo, for 
he spoke of the latter as “now lost.”” Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle in their New History of Painting in Italy™ carried on 
the myth of the two crosses. It was only in 1900 that it 
was dissipated, when Bacci published the document of 
1274 and identified the surviving Cross with the one com- 
missioned to Coppo and Salerno. 

As to the panel of the Virgin mentioned in the record of 
1274, this work is referred to by four Pistoiese historians 
who wrote between 1600 and 1810. According to their 
statements the painting had still existed in the eighteenth 
century, but had disappeared by the nineteenth. In the pe- 
tition of 1274 this work is referred to merely as a “figura 
beate Virginis,” and it is only after more than three hun- 
dred years that we receive more information about it. 
Again the Vacchettone contains the earliest and the most 
important literary evidence. Fioravanti said of this paint- 


ing: “. . . la tavola sopra detto altare magiore [of S. 


50. Giglioli, op. cét., pp. 11, 142 f. 

51. G. Dondori, Della Pieta di Pistoia, Pistoia, 1666, p. 15; 
the reference to Coppo is quoted in Bacci, “Coppo di Marcovaldo 
+)” p. 393 idem, Documenti, p. 22. 

52. Pp. 86 ff., 140 f. (doc. x1x). 

53. F. Tolomei, Guida di Pistoia, Pistoia, 1821, pp. 16, n. 1, 18. 

54. English ed., London, 1864, I, pp. 174, 201, n. 1; German 
ed. by M. Jordan, Leipzig, 1869, 1, pp. 144, 166, n. 15; Italian 
ed., Florence, 1875, 1, pp. 272, 303, M. 2. 


Zeno, Pistoia] era di una Madonna con il Bambino in 
collo, grande, con vaga storietta a torno, qual tavola hoggi 
é sul banco di san Luca, fu posta per diporto, fatta da m° 
Coppi de Coppis pittore fiorentino l’an® 120075: come si 
vede in detta. . . .”°* The ecclesiastic gave as the original 
location of the panel not the rood beam, as he did for 
Salerno’s Cross, but the high altar of the Cathedral. ‘This 
indicates that by his time the painting was no longer in its 
original place. 

Dondori copied Fioravanti’s text inaccurately also with 
respect to the Madonna, stating that she had been painted 
in 1272. However, this time he did not omit to mention 
the author, and he added to the information of the Vacchet- 
tone that the panel had been the main one on the high altar, 
and that it was about eight braccia high and about four 
braccia wide. His exact words are: “. . . per tavola prin- 
cipale dell’altar maggiore serviva quella che oggi é nel- 
l’Oratorio di san Luca, vicino alla porta, non piu larga di 
quattro braccia, ne pit alta di otto, dove é dipinta la beata 
Vergine Nostra Signora col Redentore in braccio, opera 
di maestro Coppo da Fiorenza nel 1272.”°° 

The next reference to this work, found in the anony- 
mous eighteenth-century Notizie inedite delle tavole e pit- 
ture della citta pistoiese,”’ is very brief. It reads: “Chiesa 
dis. Luca — La tavola colla Madonna e il Bamino é dell’ 
Coppi.” 

Finally, Ciampi stated that he had learned from the 
Pieta di Pistoia that the Florentine master Coppo had 
painted “. . . una nostra Donna con putto, che stava gia 
in un tabernacolo all’altare maggiore del Duomo, d’onde 
venne poi tolta all’occasione che quell’altare dovette in 
altra forma rifabbricarsi, e fu collocata nella ora soppressa 
chiesa di s. Luca. Al presente non ne resta memoria.” 
The high altar of S. Zeno probably was remodeled at the 
time when Jacopo Lafri rebuilt the choir of the Cathedral. 
It is very likely that Coppo’s Madonna was removed to 
S. Luca at that period. The Oratory of St. Luke be- 
longed to the canons of S. Zeno until 1633, when it was 
acquired by the Capuchins. The church was suppressed in 
1786, and Coppo’s painting may have disappeared on that 
occasion.”® The few writers who referred to it after Ciampi 
spoke of it as a lost work. 


55. Quoted in Bacci, “Coppo di Marcovaldo . 
idem, Documenti, ll, p. 23. 


P. 405 


56. Dondori, of. cit., p. 15; quoted in Bacci, “Coppo di Marco- 
valdo . . .,” p. 39; Documenti, 11, pp. 22 f. 

57. Quoted in Bacci, Documenti, 11, p. 25, n. 1. The Notizie 
inedite are still unpublished. The manuscript was in 1912 in the 
possession of Dr. Alberto Chiappelli. 

58. Ciampi, of. cit., p. 86. 

59. For the history of the Oratory of St. Luke, see Beani, of. 
cit., Pp. 57. 

60. Tigri, of. cit., p. 38; Giglioli, of. cit., pp. 144 f.; Bacci, 
“Coppo di Marcovaldo . . .,” p. 40; idem, Documenti, 11, p. 25; 
Siren, op. cit., p. 243. 
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One might wonder why of the three writers who com- 
mented on the Madonna while the painting was still ex- 
tant, and who all spoke of it as a work by Coppo, Fiora- 
vanti alone added that the panel was signed and dated. By 
the words of the ecclesiastic we are led to believe that the 
signature was still visible when he wrote. Dondori’s inexact 
estimate of the size of the panel proves that he did not 
know it well at the time he composed the Pieta di Pistoia. 
This may explain why he did not mention the signature, 
and why he reported a wrong date. However, it has to be 
taken into account that the signature of this work might 
have suffered a similar fate to that of Coppo’s painting at 
Siena, and been concealed or destroyed on the occasion of a 
reframing of the picture between the time when Fiora- 
vanti and Dondori wrote. As for the eighteenth-century 
notice, this is altogether too brief for the mention of a 
signature. 

The statements found in literature on the works com- 
missioned to Coppo and Salerno in 1274 can be amplified 
on the basis of the surviving paintings of the two masters, 
and of Dugento paintings in general. To begin with the 
Cross for the choir, being the most important work of the 
triad, it was placed in the center of the rood beam. As was 
common in the Middle Ages, the importance of the main 
work of a group was manifested not only by its position, 
but also by its size. The surviving and principal part of the 
Cross is 2.80 m. high and 2.45 m. wide.®* Its shape and 
condition, the relation of the figure of the Crucified to the 
stem and the arms of the Cross, and the strong analogies of 
shape and proportion of Salerno’s Cross to Coppo’s, indi- 
cate that only the lateral terminals and the top one, and a 
small part of the stem at the bottom are missing. 

Following the rule of Italian crosses from the middle of 
the thirteenth century on, the top terminal of Salerno’s 
Crucifix consisted of a horizontal panel, with a circular 
medallion surmounting it in the center. Giunta Pisano first 
popularized this terminal type with the titulus of the Cruci- 
fied instead of the Ascension, common until then, occupy- 
ing the oblong, and the bust of the blessing Redeemer the 

* medallion.** Coppo accepted only in part this new iconog- 


61. These measurements and those quoted in the following 
notes, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from the Catalogo, 
Mostra Giottesca, aprile-ottobre MCMXXXVII, 3rd ed., Bergamo, 
1937; the reference in question is found on p. 30 (no. 57). 


62. The new terminal type appears first in the Cross at §. Maria 
degli Angeli near Assisi (Vavala, La Croce, fig. 69), the earliest 
of Giunta’s three authentic works, and probably in time close to 
the lost crucifix of 1236 which the artist executed for S. Francesco, 
Assisi. It occurs next in the Cross at S. Ranierino, Pisa (idem, fig. 
70). In Giunta’s latest Cross at S. Domenico, Bologna (Catalogo, 
pl. 10 [no. 12]), the top medallion is missing, as it is frequently in 
examples of this type, owing to the fact that only a small part of 
the medallion was attached to the horizontal panel. Before Giunta, 
who is documented from 1229 to 1254, and still during the period 
of his activity, the top terminal consisted most frequently of a hori- 
zontal panel with a semicircular projection at the upper center. In 


raphy, which came into general use soon after the middle 
of the Dugento. He adopted the blessing Christ for the 
medallion (Fig. 20), but in the panel beneath he con- 
tinued the old practice of depicting the Ascension. ‘The 
same crossing between an older and a more recent type of 
representation occurs in the three Crosses which belong to 
the ambient of the Bigallo Master.** This Florentine art- 
ist, whose main activity falls in the latter part of the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century, may have influenced 
Coppo in regard to this scheme, which was not known in 
Tuscany before that period, and which was favored there 
only for a short time. By 1275 the top terminal of Tuscan 
crosses was commonly occupied by the ¢itulus. One might 
therefore expect that the Cross at Pistoia followed the new 
practice. However, the fact that in this work the side 


fields are entirely filled by scenes, which scheme had al- 


most entirely fallen out of use by 1275,°* and that three 


of the six scenes there are iconographically very similar to 
the corresponding stories in Coppo’s Cross, indicates the in- 
tention to have at Pistoia a scheme similar to the one at 
San Gimignano. Furthermore, in crosses in which the side 
fields are completely occupied by stories, the top terminal is 
filled with an additional scene, and in all but one of the 
known examples” this scene is an Ascension. Considering 
all these factors, it seems very probable that Salerno’s Cross 
presented the Ascension in the top terminal, presumably 
iconographically close to Coppo’s representation. The pro- 


surviving Italian painted crosses of the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries the horizontal panel of the top terminal is commonly oc- 
cupied by a representation relating to the Ascension, and the 
projecting finial by the figure of the blessing Redeemer. Only in 
few crosses before the middle of the Dugento is the crowning 
projection a circular medallion. Examples are Berlinghiero’s Cross 
in the Pinacoteca at Lucca (Vavala, of. cit., fig. 67), the Cross 
no. 15 in the Pinacoteca at Lucca (idem, fig. 80), and the three 
Crosses from the ambient of the Bigallo Master, in the Museo del 
Bigallo at Florence (idem, fig. 395), the Art Institute at Chicago 
(Art Quarterly, 11, 1939, p. 283), and the Museo artistico indus- 
triale at Rome (Bollettino d’arte, xxv11, 1933-34, fig. on p. 583). 
In the two first-mentioned examples the medallion is lost. 

63. Richard Offner was the first who recognized clearly the 
style of this master, who established him as a Florentine artist, and 
who worked out a nucleus of works closely connected with the 
style of the Cross in the Bigallo. Cf. “The Mostra del Tesoro di 
Firenze Sacra —1,” The Burlington Magazine, LX111, 1933, pp. 
75 £. 

64. Of the twenty-five remaining Italian painted crosses which 
have scenes in the side fields, besides Salerno’s Cross only two are 
dated or datable. They are Guglielmo’s Cross of 1138 at Sarzana 
(Vavala, of. cit., fig. 79) and an archaistic Cross of 1310 in the 
Gallery at Pisa (ibid., fig. 402) which undoubtedly was produced 
to replace an earlier venerated crucifix. The style of the undated 
examples places about one-third into the late twelfth century, the 
remainder into the first six decades of the thirteenth century. Soon 
after the middle of the Dugento Giunta Pisano’s new type, which 
leaves the side fields free of any representations, became the leading 
one throughout Italy, and the earlier type disappeared quickly. 

65. The exception is the Cross at S. Frediano, Pisa (Vavala, 
op. cit., fig. 61) which, as Richard Offner recognized, presents in 
the top horizontal the Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
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portions of the preserved parts of Salerno’s Cross, and its 
analogies with Coppo’s, which measures 2.96 m. by 2.47 
m.,°° suggest that the top terminal was about 0.40 m. high 
and 0.60 m. wide, and the medallion about 0.30 m. in 
diameter. 

The shape of the lower end of the mutilated Cross indi- 
cates that the original bottom terminal was more compli- 
cated than Coppo’s. The Cross at San Gimignano presents 
the oldest Lucchese type of bottom terminal, employed in 


the “chalice shape” crosses,*” 


consisting of a broad rec- 
tangle largely occupied by the suppedaneum. Coppo left 
sufficient space at the bottom of the suppedaneum to de- 
pict the butt of the painted cross in the center. At its lower 
end he represented a tiny Mount of Golgotha, stained by 
the blood trickling over it from the wounds in the feet of 
the Savior. The earliest example among Italian painted 
crosses which includes the Mount is the Cross in the Museo 
del Bigallo at Florence,** the central work of the Bigallo 
Master. However, in that Cross, as in the two of the same 
ambient, and in a Cross of the same period in the Pieve of 
Arezzo,”® the Mount is topped by the cock, and flanked 
by the figures of St. Peter and the Maid, all reminders of 
the betrayal of the Son of God by Simon Petrus, and all de- 
rived from Lucchese iconography.’® Coppo, like the Um- 
brian painter Petrus before him,"* omitted the representa- 
tions alluding to the Denial of Peter, and limited himself to 
the inclusion of the item relating directly to the Crucifix- 
ion. This practice was followed occasionally in later Du- 
gento crosses of the Florentine and the Umbrian schools.” 

The shape of the mutilated lower end of the Cross at 
Pistoia, and the incomplete representation there, indicate 
that the end of the Cross stem projected originally from the 
lower end of the suppedaneum. This complex bottom ter- 
minal type appears first in Berlinghiero’s Cross, now in the 
Pinacoteca at Lucca,"* where it presents a development of 
the suppedaneum base of the “chalice shape” cross type. In 
Berlinghiero’s Cross the butt at the lower end is kept low 


66. Catalogo, p. 30 (no. 58). 

67. For this earliest known type of Tuscan painted crosses see 
Vavala, “Quattro croci romaniche a Sarzana e a Lucca,” Dedalo, 
IX, 1928, pp. 65-96, 129-144; eadem, La Croce, pp. 517-538. 

68. Vavala, La Croce, fig. 395. 

69. Ibid., pp. 641 f.; fig. 55. 

70. Ibid., pp. 258-265. 

71. In his Cross at Campi Basso of 1241 or 1242. See Vavala, 
La Croce, pp. 732-7373 fig. 49. 

72. Florentine examples are Cimabue’s early Cross at S$. Do- 
menico, Arezzo, as an old photograph shows (Photo Offner), 
taken before the representation on the lower horizontal was de- 
stroyed during a thorough restoration of the work early in this cen- 
tury, and a late Dugento Cimabuesque Cross now in the Fogg 
Museum at Cambridge (Vavala, of. cit., fig. 495). An Umbrian 
example is the Cross in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo at 
Arezzo (Vavala, of. cit., fig. 472) which dates from the third 
quarter of the thirteenth century. 


73. Vavala, La Croce, fig. 67. 


and broad. This suggests that, like the “chalice shape” ex- 


amples, early representatives of the new terminal type con- 
tinued to be put on the altar table, which placement re- 
quired a firm stand. In Giunta’s period such placement 
seems to have been no longer the rule because in crosses by 
that master and his school"* the butt is longer than the rec- 
tangle above it. These crosses show several other impor- 
tant changes which seem to have been introduced for the 
same purpose as the elongation of the butt. They are the 
omission of representations in the side fields, which now be- 
came narrower, the reduction of the Virgin and St. John 
to large bust figures, which called for lower and broader 
terminals than had been used until then, and the previ- 
ously mentioned substitution of the Ascension scene by the 
titulus, which resulted in a less wide top rectangle. All these 
features serve to emphasize the importance of the Cruci- 
fied, and to make the cross better visible from the distance. 
Giunta used them in order to magnify the suffering Christ, 
and it is very possible that he introduced all these details in 
painted Tuscan Dugento crosses.‘° They were favored im- 
mediately by the Pisan school, but in the Florentine school 
they do not seem to have been employed before Cimabue, 
who exploited them first in the Cross at $. Domenico, 
Arezzo, a work most probably of 1265—1270."° Although 
Giunta’s new scheme was commonly used from that time 
on, the Cross at Pistoia seems to have followed the older 
scheme in all these features. We have visual proof for this 
supposition in regard to the shape of the principal parts of 
the Cross, the layout of the side fields, and the form of the 
bottom end. At Pistoia the oblong which encloses the sup- 
pedaneum is exceptionally high and, contrary to the usual 
practice, includes a considerable part of the lower stem of 
the painted cross, with a representation of the Mount of 
Golgotha in front of it. The Mount is visible as far down 
as the top of the open cave containing Adam’s skull. Since 
the foot of the Mount commonly coincides in Dugento 
crosses with their nether end,” the missing butt in Salerno’s 


74. For Giunta’s Crosses see note 62; for school works cf. 
Vavala, op. cit., figs. 50 and 450. 

75. These features, which probably originated in the East, are 
known to have been employed in the West from the Carolingian 
period on, as a number of examples in miniature, ivory and metal 
prove. However, in monumental works they do not seem to have 
been used before the twelfth century. The earliest Italian monu- 
mental crosses known to me which omit representations in the side 
fields and which depict the Virgin and the Evangelist as bust fig- 
ures in the lateral terminals are those at S. Francesco and at S. 
Michele, Zara (Vavala, of. cit., figs. 42, 43). In these two works 
all figures are rendered in relief. The earliest monumental crosses 
in which the busts of the Virgin and John are rendered as flat 
paintings are the works of Giunta Pisano and his school. See notes 
62 and 74. 


76. Vavala, La Croce, fig. 483. The date is suggested by the 
style of the Cross which is strongly Coppesque. 

77. The only exceptions known to me are the Crosses of 1288 
and 1301 by Deodato Orlandi (Vavala, of. cit., figs. 498 and 
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Crucifix would hardly have been longer than 0.15 m.— 
0.20 m. Adding this height and that of the missing top ter- 
minal to the height of the remaining part of the Cross, we 
obtain an original height of 3.60 m.—3.65 m. 

The original width can be approximated by similar ar- 
gument. In Coppo’s Cross, and other Florentine crosses of 
this period,”* the lateral terminals are a little more than 
half as wide as the top terminal, and about one third higher 
than wide. In the Crosses of Giunta’s circle, on the other 
hand, the lateral terminals are shorter and broader in rela- 
tion to the top terminal, due to the different iconography 
employed in them. Until Giunta’s time the lateral termi- 
nals were usually occupied by full-length figures, most 
commonly by the Virgin and St. John, quite frequently, as 
in Coppo’s Cross (Fig. 21), together with other partici- 
pants of the Crucifixion. Such composition called for high 
terminals. Since in monumental Dugento crosses the 
Mother of God and His favorite disciple are always repre- 
sented, either in the side fields, or at the ends of the arms, 
the Virgin invariably at the right side of Christ, at Pistoia 
these figures must have appeared in the lateral terminals. 
Since in crosses where the side fields are completely occu- 
pied by stories, except for one late provincial example,” 
these figures appear in full length, it is practically certain 
that, as at San Gimignano, they appeared thus at Pistoia. If 
the top rectangle of the Cross was about 0.60 m. high, in 
analogy with the Cross at San Gimignano its lateral ter- 
minals would have been about 0.30 m. wide and 0.45 m. 
high. Consequently, the original width of the Cross would 
have been about 3.05 m., and the proportions of height to 
width about 6:5, just as in Coppo’s Cross. Such proportions 
are rather uncommon among Dugento crosses, which are 
usually considerably higher than wide, especially after the 
middle of the century, when the body of the Savior 
drooped increasingly. During the latter half of the Du- 
gento the sizes of panels increased constantly, and one 
would therefore expect a larger Cross at Pistoia than at 
San Gimignano. That it was so considerably larger than 
Coppo’s can be explained because it was destined for a very 
high position in a big church. The fact that only after about 
1270 are such monumental dimensions known in Dugento 
crosses seems to indicate that the practice of placing crosses 
very high was rather late in Italy.*° 


557) in which an inscription giving the name of the author and 
the date is found beneath the Mount. 

78. Besides the Crosses from the ambient of the Bigallo Master, 
cited in note 62, a good example of the middle of the thirteenth 
century is a repainted Cross in the Conservatorio delle Montalve at 
La Quiete near Florence (Photo Offner). 

79. The Cross at S. Marta, Pisa (Vavala, of. cit., fig. 62), 
probably of the 1270's. 


80. The earliest important examples are the Cross in the Gallery 
at Perugia (no. 26) dated 1272, by the Master of St. Francis 
(idem, fig. 518), which is 4.86 m. high and 3.53 m. wide, and a 


related Cross at Castiglione Fiorentino (idem, fig. 553) which 
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The survival of the principal part of the Cross at Pi- 
stoia, and the survival of its direct model in a perfect state 
make possible a detailed hypothetical reconstruction of the 
former work. Such a reconstruction, which can establish 
in particular the shape of the original, which can approxi- 
mate within narrow limits the sizes of the missing parts, 
and which can indicate with fair accuracy their original 
compositions, cannot be attempted for the two works which 
flanked the Cross. The reason for this is that these works 
have long disappeared, and that the literature relating to 
them is scanty, and what little we have reliable only in 
part. For the panel of the St. John the only evidence we 
possess is the brief reference in the document of 1274: 


. et duas tabulas . . . in quibus etiam tabulis debet 
esse figura beate Virginis et sancti Johannis. . . .” Since 
this painting was meant to form part of the choir beam 
group, and to serve as companion piece to the panel of the 
Virgin, it is possible to make some remarks in regard to it 
also. As such remarks are based largely on information 
about the Madonna, the two works will here be considered 
together. 

Mediaeval tradition destined the Virgin for the place of 
greatest honor in reference to the central Christ, His right 
side. The panel of the Madonna stood therefore originally 
at the left of the Cross on the rood beam of S. Zeno, the 
opposite side being retained for St. John. According to 
Fioravanti the Madonna of the choir was grande. Con- 
sidering the location for which the work was destined, and 
considering that Coppo’s remaining Virgins are well over 
life size, and much larger than the preceding and most 
contemporary representations, this remark can be accepted 
without reservation. However, Dondori’s statement that 
the panel was “not wider than four draccita nor higher 
than eight,” that is, about 2.35 m. wide and 4.70 m. 
high,™ proves to be a gross exaggeration because at this pe- 
riod such monumental proportions were not yet known 
for individual paintings of the Madonna. A reliable upper 
terminus for the height of Coppo’s painting is furnished by 
Salerno’s Cross, the side panels being undoubtedly less high 
than the central one. 

Since it was to form the counterpart of the Virgin, the 
panel of St. John was probably meant to have a similar 
shape and size. As the group for the rood beam was con- 


ceived as a whole, it seems very probable, for aesthetic rea- 


measures 4.10 m. by 3.30 m. While Cimabue’s Cross at §. Do- 
menico, Arezzo, keeps within the normal proportions of the 
1260's, his later Cross at S. Croce, Florence (idem, fig. 482), most 
probably of the 1280's, measures 4.48 m. by 3.90 m. A com- 
parison between these two works exemplifies the amazing gain in 
size which Dugento panels underwent during the last three decades 
of the century. Cf. Catalogo, pp. 25 (no. 40), 24 (no. 35), 
36 (nos. 82, 80). 

81. In the seventeenth century the Florentine braccio, which 
was valid also at Pistoia, was 0.584 m. Cf. Enciclopedia italiana di 
scienze, lettere ed arti, Rome, 1930, VU, p. 649. 
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sons as well as symbolic ones, that all three works were 
higher than wide. This is the more likely since, except for 
complex altarpieces, Dugento panels were high rectangles 
as a rule. Fioravanti’s remarks that Coppo’s painting was 
the main panel on the high altar of $. Zeno, and Ciampi’s 
that it stood there enclosed in a tabernacle, more than the 
statements of proportions given by the unreliable Dondori, 
are additional factors which strengthen the assumption 
that the paintings in question were high rectangles. It is 
further fortified by examples which can be adduced as 
analogies for the Pistoia triad, foremost the rood beam 
group in the twenty-second scene of the early fourteenth- 
century fresco cycle of the Life of St. Francis in the upper 
church of S. Francesco at Assisi (Fig. 22).°’ A fifteenth- 
century group on top of the iconostasis in the Church of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai (Fig. 23),*° 
consisting of a painted Cross flanked by panels of the Ma- 
donna and the Evangelist John, presents another unified, 
high, rectangular arrangement. Since such Byzantine 
groups were most probably the source for Dugento rood 
beam groups of panels, we have the more reason to assume 
that the panels destined for the choir of the Cathedral of 
Pistoia were all three higher than wide. 

As we have very little specific knowledge about me- 
diaeval rood beam groups of panels, it is not possible to de- 
termine within narrow limits the sizes of the side panels of 
the Pistoia triad. In the fresco at Assisi the two works which 
flank the Cross, which are of similar size even though one 
of them is a statue, reach to the bottom of the horizontal 
oblong of the top terminal. It is possible that the panels at 
Pistoia reached to approximately the same level, which 
would give them a height of about 2.80 m. They would 
hardly have been higher. Considering that at this pe- 
riod in paintings of the Madonna the top of the panel was 
either flat or pierced by the head of the Virgin, but usually 
not yet pointed as in later periods, and that the arms of 
Salerno’s Cross were strongly emphasized, it is possible that 
the Madonna and St. John reached only to the arms of the 
Cross. If so, their height would have been approximately 
that of the Virgin at Orvieto, which panel is 2.38 m. high, 
or that of the Madonna del Bordone, which measures 
2.20 m.™ It is unlikely that the side panels at Pistoia were 
much less high, and they certainly were not as subordinate 
as those in the Mount Sinai triad. This assumption is based 
on the iconography of the panel of Coppo’s Madonna, 
which gives this work an importance of its own, as will be 
seen immediately, and on the character of Coppo’s work 
in general. 


82. See B. Kleinschmidt, Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi, 
Berlin, 1926, 11, pp. 136 ff. 

83. Cf. V. N. Beneshevich, Monumenta sinaitica, Leningrad, 
1925, I, col. 3. 

84. Catalogo, p. 30 (no. 56). The measurements of the Ma- 
donna del Bordone were furnished by Richard Offner. 


Even more difficult than the approximation of the height 
of the side panels of the choir beam group at Pistoia is that 
of their width. The latter can be made only in connection 
with the consideration of the compositions. The petition of 
1274 refers to these works as panels with “figures” of the 
Virgin and St. John. As this document does not mention 
the scenes in Salerno’s Cross, it seems to point out only the 
main representations of the commissioned works. The later 
writings furnish some more information for the composi- 
tion of the painting of the Madonna. The three Pistoiese 
writers who referred to this work while it was still in the 
city for which it had been painted spoke of a representation 
of the Virgin and Child. There is every reason to accept 
these remarks because in independent Dugento panels of 
the Madonna she is almost always represented with her 
divine Son.** Fioravanti and Dondori reported that Coppo’s 
Madonna was depicted with the Child on her arm. These 
statements limit the possibilities of the Pistoia composition 
to the Hodegetria and the Glycophilousa types. Of these 
two, especially in relation to the Crucified and St. John, 
the formal “leader of the way,” who points to the Child as 
the font of salvation, was more appropriate for the choir 
beam than the intimate “sweet loving one,” absorbed in 
feelings of motherly affection. The positions of the Virgin 
and St. John, and the fact that the known Dugento panels 
with saints as the main figure and the vast majority of 
monumental representations of the Madonna show these 
figures in full length and frontally, make it practically 
certain that such a composition was chosen for the side 
panels at Pistoia. Since in such representations the Virgin is 
seated in almost all examples,®* it can safely be assumed 
that the Virgin of 1275 was depicted in that position. It is 
further almost certain that in such a formal composition at 
this period the Child would have been represented seated.** 

Fioravanti reported that Coppo’s Madonna had a “vaga 
storietta a torno,” while Dondori and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury anonymous writer spoke only of a Virgin and Child. 
According to Bacci, who studied the Vacchettone, Fiora- 
vanti was a conscientious student of the works and docu- 
ments of the Cathedral of his native city. The considera- 
tions that the remarks which the ecclesiastic made about 
Salerno’s Cross are reliable except in regard to the author- 

85. A rare exception is a small group of Roman panels depicting 
the Virgin as a half-length Orans. See J. Wilpert, Die rémischen 


Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. 
Jahrhundert, Freiburg i. Br., 1916, 1, pp. 43-50. 

86. Exceptions are a Hodegetria at S. Verano, Peccioli (Cata- 
logo, pl. 35 [no. 64]), and a Kathedra in the Collegiata at Merca- 
tello (Vavala, L’Iconografia, pl. vi B). . 

87. The only Italian monumental example of an enthroned Vir- 
gin with a standing Child known to me before the late thirteenth 
century, when this Byzantine type began to be favored in the circle 
of Cimabue, is the twelfth-century apse mosaic at S. Francesca 
Romana, Rome (Van Marle, of. cit., 1, fig. 80). For the origin 
and development of this type see V. Lasareff, “Studies in the 
Iconography of the Virgin,” ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 38-41. 
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ship, and that Fioravanti most probably had seen the panel 
of the Madonna, oblige us to consider his words seriously. 
The whole phrase “with a pretty little story around her’? is 
rather vague and implies that the “story” did not absorb the 
interest of the priest. The words “storietta’”’ and ‘‘a torno,” 
as commonly used in descriptions of works of art since the 
Middle Ages, would indicate that the main figures were 
flanked by small scenes which told a story. In high rec- 
tangular Dugento paintings representing the Virgin en- 
throned with the Child scenes are rare, this combination 
being generally reserved for horizontal pictures. One 
scene, rarely two, may appear, and they contain few, never 
more than four, figures. When two scenes are met with 
they tell no continuous story, but represent single events 
which relate to the main characters. Such representations 
appear either underneath the feet of the Madonna, as the 
Annunciation and the Marys at the Tomb in the panel of 
the Madonna del Carmelo,” or they are depicted at the 
side of the main figures. If found in the latter place, they 
appear as complete scenes, like those beneath the feet of 
the Virgin, except for the Annunciation, which appears as 
a split composition at the side of the main representations, 
with Gabriel at the right side of the central figures, and the 
Annunziata at her left. A good example of this type is the 
Florentine panel at San Jacopo al Girone, which dates 
from approximately the same time as the Pistoia group 
(Fig. 24).°° In it the protagonists of the Annunciation 
flank the upper part of the enthroned Virgin and Child. 
An example which presents a complete scene at the side of 
the main figures, and furthermore combines it with a split 
Annunciation, is a panel of the late thirteenth century 
which has been attributed to the Magdalen Master (Fig. 
25).° There, Gabriel and the Annunciate Virgin are de- 
picted at the right and left of the head of the Madonna, 
and the Baptism of Christ at the right of her feet, the re- 
maining empty spaces at the side of the main figures being 
filled with three small full-length saints. However, the 
very small dimensions of this work, which measures 0.38 
m. by 0.32 m., indicate that it was produced for private 
worship, which inspired more intimate representations than 
did works commissioned for public purposes. It seems very 
improbable that a composition of this type would have been 
employed in a monumental work, especially in a hieratic 
group. Another type that combines a representation of the 
Madonna and Child with small scenes is exemplified by a 


88. Examples of enthroned Madonnas with only the Annuncia- 
tion beneath the feet of the Virgin are found at S. Maria in Via, 
Camerino (Vavala, L’Iconografia, pl. xvii B), and in the Villa 
Casale at Greve (Rivista d’arte, XIX, 1937, p. 32, fig. 1). 

89. For this painting see Giglioli, Fiesole, Rome, 1933, pp. 
314 f. 

go. The reproduction of this panel and the quotation of the 
measurements were made possible through the courtesy of the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York which own this work. 
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late thirteenth-century Pisan panel, formerly at S$. Mar- 
tino, now in the Gallery of Pisa (Fig. 26).° There, the 
Hodegetria is framed at either side by six stories from the 
Life of SS. Joachim and Anne, while a thirteenth story, 
representing St. Martin Giving His Coat to the Beggar, 
appears in the central opening at the bottom of the throne 
on which the Virgin is seated. 

Of the known combinations of high, rectangular Du- 
gento representations of the Madonna and Child plus ad- 
ditional scenes, Fioravanti’s phrase would apply best to a 
composition of the type of the S. Martino Virgin. That 
panel is 1.60 m. high and 1.23 m. wide, and comprises the 
enthroned Virgin and Child within one-half of its width. 
The composition of the two figures within this narrow 
compartment has been achieved successfully by depicting 
them as slender elongated types. Such types could hardly 
be expected from Coppo. Although the master’s Virgin 
type developed within a decade from the bulky one of the 
Madonna del Bordone, which fills three-quarters of the 
1.25 m. width of the panel, to the more slender one at 
Orvieto, which fills a little more than two-thirds of the 
1.35 m. width of that painting, and although the Virgin 
at Pistoia, which most likely was painted a few years after 
the image in Umbria, may have been still somewhat more 
slender, the difference between the two could not have 
been so great as to admit scenes at either side without re- 
sulting in 4 squat panel shape. Mainly for aesthetic reasons 
such a shape, on the whole rare in the later Dugento, seems 
unlikely for the panels that were to flank the big Cross on 
the rood beam. However, the fact that the Virgin was 
represented with the Child, which composition rules out 
the possibility that the three panels formed a monumental 
Crucifixion group and gives this work a certain inde- 
pendence from the central one, obliges us to admit the pos- 
sibility of such an arrangement. If it was used the main 
figures would probably have been flanked by scenes re- 
lating to the Childhood of Christ and the Life of the Vir- 
gin. The other type to which Fioravanti’s works could 
have applied is that of the Madonna and Child flanked by 
the protagonists of the Annunciation. If this type had been 
chosen the panel could have kept a comparatively small 
width. 

If my assumption that the side panels of the Pistoia 
triad were high rectangles is correct, the composition of the 
painting of St. John must have been essentially different 
from that of the Madonna. The Saint would have been 
represented standing because in vertical Dugento paintings 
with a saint as the main figure such a form appears invari- 
ably in that position. The erect John would have occupied 
less space than the enthroned Virgin and Child. He may 
therefore have been flanked by scenes even if the Madonna 


91. Cf. Catalogo, p. 19 (no. 20). 
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was not, such composition being very frequent in Dugento 
panels of saints.”” 

The document of 1274 gives us no hint as to which of 
the two famous St. Johns was represented. Considering 
that this record refers to the three works for the choir of 
S. Zeno as a group, and that this group was destined for a 
most conspicuous place in a very important church, it seems 
almost certain that it contained an overall symbolism which 
centered in Christ on the Cross, the “Crux pia vita salus 
miserique redemptio.”** For this dominant theme of Christ 
as the source of salvation the Hodegetria at the right of the 
Crucified would have been a most appropriate choice, for 
she not only points to that source, but leads the way to it. 
In such a group the Hodegetria would almost certainly 
have been considered in addition as intercessor for man- 
kind. If this interpretation is correct, one would expect the 
Baptist rather than the Evangelist John as the third figure 
of the group, for it was the former who announced the Son 
of God and the salvation of men through His death, and 
who was considered the most powerful intercessor after 
the Virgin. The choice of the Precursor seems the more 
likely because his cult, generally much more intensive in 
Italy than that of the Evangelist, was especially strong in 
nearby Florence, of which city the Baptist was the main 
patron saint. It is true, the cult of the favorite disciple of 
Christ and brother of the apostle James Major was old in 
Pistoia, and a new church was built in his honor in the 
twelfth century.”* Nevertheless the references to both St. 
Johns in the Pistoiese Statutes of 1296 and 1313°° leave 
no doubt that at that time the Baptist was much more popu- 
lar in that city than the Evangelist. $. Giovanni Battista, 
then on the market place opposite the Cathedral, was at 
that period the second most important church in Pistoia, 
and its Opera was closely connected with the Opera di S. 
Jacopo. Furthermore, the representation of the Baptist 
would have avoided a duplication of the figure of the 
Evangelist, who, as we have seen, appeared almost cer- 
tainly in one of the lateral terminals of the Cross. It is 
less likely that he appeared twice in the same group than 
the Virgin, who figured in the terminal as the grief-bent 
Mother of Christ, and in the side panel as the most power- 
ful saint. For all these reasons it seems most possible that 
the third figure in the Pistoia triad was the Baptist. 


g2. It appeared as early as 1235 in Bonaventura Berlinghieri’s 
panel of St. Francis at Pescia (Catalogo, pl. 4 [no. 5]), and was 
frequently employed throughout the Dugento. It was applied also 
in paintings of other saints, such as Mary Magdalen (idem, pl. 40 
[no. 72]), and St. Veranus (idem, pl. 13 [no. 19]). 

93. See Braun, of. cit., 1, p. 405. 

94. Cf. A. Sheldon, Pistoia, London, 1904, p. 61. 


95. Zdekauer, Statutum, pp. 56, 121, 138, 275; Statuti dell 
Opera di S. Jacopo di Pistoia volgarizzati Panno MCCCXIII da 
Mazzeo di Ser Giovanni Bellebuoni, ed. S. Ciampi, Pisa, 1814, 
pp. 4 f., 9, 16, 26 f. 


Finally, a few remarks can be made about the works 
commissioned for the altar of St. Michael, even though 
they probably were not executed. According to the record 
of 1274 it was the original intention to have “a cross with 
a beam above the altar of St. Michael and also a figure or 
sepultura of St. Michael.” Since the archangel, generally 
much venerated in mediaeval Tuscany, together with SS. 
Felix, Proculus, and Martin, was a co-patron of the Ca- 
thedral of Pistoia,®* it is reasonable to assume that an im- 
portant chapel in S. Zeno was dedicated to his cult. To 
judge from a number of Italian paintings of the early four- 
teenth century that show crosses connected with altars,*’ 
the new Cross was probably meant to be placed directly 
behind and above the altar table, attached to a beam to hold 
it in place. Since it was to serve over a side altar, which 
most likely stood near the wall in one of the aisles of the 
Cathedral, the Cross would have been of considerably 
smaller dimensions than the Cross on the rood beam of the 
choir. It would have been less pretentious also in respect to 
the iconographic scheme, and had almost certainly no 
scenes. 

As to the St. Michael planned for this altar, the words 
“una figura seu sepultura sancti Michaelis” are not a 
happy reading. The archangel is not known to be con- 
nected with a tomb or entombment (sepultura), except in- 
directly in the Last Judgment, in his rdle of weigher of the 
souls of risen dead. The word “sepultura,” which, like 
the word “solarium,” Bacci neglected to explain, brings to 
the mind immediately the word “sculptura,” and one 
wonders if the latter is not in the original text, although 
Bacci referred to the St. Michael as a painting.** A blurred 
mediaeval abbreviation could easily have resulted in a mis- 
reading. If the St. Michael was meant to be a statue, only 
the painting of the figure would have been expected from 
Coppo or his son, as is suggested by the word “picture” 
which the record of 1274 uses twice with reference to all 
works of the commission. If a sculpture, it would have 
shown the angel in repose rather than in action, standing 
on the dragon rather than fighting it, like the wooden fig- 
ure on the rood beam in the previously cited fresco at As- 
sisi, or the marble one of the later Dugento on the facade 
of S. Giuseppe at Pistoia.*° 
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96. Beani, of. cit., p. 6. 


97. Good examples are found in the Vision of St. Francis at 
S. Damiano, scene four in the mentioned fresco cycle at Assisi 
(Kleinschmidt, of. cit., 11, p. 104), a similar representation in the 
choir of S. Francesco, Pistoia (Siren, Giotto and Some of His Fol- 
lowers, Cambridge, 1917, 11, pl. 109), and the representation in 
the upper left wing of a triptych of St. John Gualbertus in 
S. Croce, Florence (Van Marle, of. cit., 111, fig. 282). 

98. “Coppo di Marcovaldo . . .,” p. 36. 


99. Reproduced in W. Biehl, Toskanische Plastik des friihen 
und hohen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1926, pl. 150; text p. 80. 
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JUAN CORDERO 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MEXICAN MURALIST 


JEAN CHARLOT 


RITICAL estimates of Mexican art are concerned 

as a rule with three standardized facets, pre-His- 

panic, colonial, and modern. Thus a single coun- 
try is made to shoulder three modes so contrasted as to ap- 
pear unrelated spiritually, stylistically, and even as to the 
choice of mediums. Indeed an expert eye is needed to ap- 
preciate the thin thread of concordances that links the 
monolithical Aztec Coatlicue, the Cathedral of Mexico 
City, and the Marxist frescoes of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

In a field not yet overburdened with scholarly research, 
critics naturally selected the outstanding artistic morsels. 
With each critic boosting his own field exclusively, the 
body of Mexican art tradition was nearly severed in three 
writhing slices. 

The neglected periods are the transitional ones, which 
are needed to understand Mexicanism as one living organ, 
confined in space and spread in time. They correspond to 
the emergence of Mexico out of two deathly crises. The 
first follows the Conquest, when a stark psychological 
surgery severed ancestral thought and attendant styles, of- 
fering in exchange to confused Indian ¢lacuiles models 
from the full-blown European Renaissance.* 

The second period follows upon the success of the strug- 
gle for political independence that cuts Mexico from the 


1. Tlacuile means painter. I use the Nahuatl word because the 
réle of the pre-Hispanic artist was so distinct from that of the 
present-day painter. Perhaps closer to those of the ¢lacuile are the 
functions of the Indian sandpainters of New Mexico, whose com- 
positions claim power over rains and crops. Pre-Hispanic painting 
was also picture writing, indispensable, to religion, literature, and 
science. 

Influences worked both ways, with Indian forms invading in 
return the imported Renaissance themes. The first Christian ser- 
mons in Mexico were illustrated by sets of paintings that quickly 
familiarized natives with European forms. In turn, the friars 
adopted, at first for the sake of clarity, Indian modes of pictorial 
expression that blended rather easily with the complicated symboli- 
cal constructions that were then a European fashion. The two-way 
stylistic traffic has been studied in architecture more thoroughly 
than in painting. A balance of both influences inspired the engrav- 
ings of the Mexican Fray Diego Valadés. Consult, on this artist, 
Francisco de la Maza, “Fray Diego Valadés, escritor y grabador 
franciscano del siglo XVI,” Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estéticas, no. 13, Mexico, 1945, pp. 15-44. 


apron strings of Mother Spain at the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century. Independence dries up a liberal royal al- 
lowance to the Academy of San Carlos, and foments in 
artists left to shift for themselves the obscure cognizance 
that an unavoidable stylistic conflict with Europe is stir- 
ring.” 

The current critical by-passing of the nineteenth cen- 
tury knocks logical props from under Mexican modern 
art, and tends to make of it a sort of unmotivated explosion 
realized in a void. Any discussion of the topic would ac- 
quire increased meaning if it were based on a more thor- 
ough knowledge of near antecedents. 

Juan Cordero (1824-84) is a trustful witness to his 
century and its peculiar quandaries. Chronologically, his 
life is planted at its core. He was born three years after 
the political consummation of his country’s independence, 
and he died when that austere muralist, José Clemente 
Orozco, was a bawling two-year-old (Fig. 1). 

Cordero’s ideology bridges the span between eighteenth- 
century theology and Comtist positivism; his murals link, 
in a nearly single-handed feat, the plentiful harvest of 
colonial decoration with the new mural plenty. Another 
reason to recount his life is that the accepted official version 
has been colored by the partisan interests that worked 


against him in his lifetime. A corrected version makes clear 


2. Written in 1875, a passage from José Marti is typical of the 
trend; in it the author uses the present tense to describe a dream- 
wish rather than actual paintings, “Vigorous painters do not turn 
their eyes any more toward schools that were great only because 
they reflected original epochs. . . . They copy the light in the 
Xinantecatl, and pain on the features of Cuauhtemotzin. They 
guess how contracted were the limbs of the doomed man stretched 
on the stone of sacrifices. They snatch from their imagination the 
gesture of compassion and the bitter tears that an irresistible love 
for Cortez and the pity felt for the miserable lot of her brothers, 
put on Marina’s face.” First published in La Revista Universal, 
December 29, 1875, the passage is reprinted in José Marti, “Arte 
en México 1875-1876,” Marti en Mexico (Prologo, compilacién 
y notas de Camilo Carranca y Trujillo), Mexico, 1940, 111, pp. 
83-84. 

This passage confuses, as is still often done, the birth of a na- 
tional style with the advent of local subject matter. But it foresees 
the tragic mood that was to characterize present-day Mexican 
painting. 
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JUAN CORDERO 


the debt owed him by Mexican art, and especially by Mexi- 
can mural painting.® 

Juan Cordero was born in Teziutlan, in the state of 
Puebla, to the Mexican wife of a Spanish tradesman. He 
went as an adolescent to the capital to study art at the Na- 
tional Academy. 

Founded in 1785 to inculcate better manners in colonial 
artists who champed dangerously at the royal bit, the Acad- 
emy was a proud school, second only to that of Madrid.* 
Mexico does not often leave the traveler unmoved, and 
we see the Spaniards sent as crown foremen alternately 
spewed forth or digested by the strong milieu. Don Cosme 
de Acufia, second of the directors of painting, found the 
Americas so disturbing that he proposed to ship to Madrid 
the Mexican Academy and its students, his alternative be- 
ing suicide.® His successor, Don Rafael Ximeno y Planes, 


3. The only extensive biography of Cordero to date is that writ- 
ten by Manuel G. Revilla among his biographies of artists, and 
included in Obras, Mexico, V. Agueros, 1908, 1, pp. 251-287. 

A professor at San Carlos Academy, Revilla naturally sided 
with Clavé in what relates to the Clavé-Cordero feud. Even more 
insidious is the silence of José Bernardo Couto concerning Cor- 
dero’s mural achievements, Couto was of course an active partici- 
pant on the side of Clavé, and against Cordero. 

The exhibition of the work of Cordero at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico City, in the summer of 1945, illustrates the re- 
vised estimate. On this occasion, Diego Rivera pointed out in his 
talk the fact that Cordero painted in Mexico the first public 
mural with a lay subject matter. Rivera also gave him credit for 
painting in true fresco, a claim that cannot well be sustained by 
fact: Cordero’s existing murals are either oil or tempera, and the 
destroyed one is described by his contemporaries as a tempera. 
However, this in no way belittles Cordero’s importance, either as a 
muralist or as a precursor of modern murals. 


4. Documents found in Madrid that concern the Mexican 
Academy were published by Genaro Estrada, Algunos papeles 
para la historia de las Bellas Artes en México. Documentos de la 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando de Madrid relativos ala 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Carlos de México, Mexico, 1935. 

The principle of subjection is stated in a letter of 1793 that de- 
plores the creation of the Mexican Academy as a political mistake, 
“There is no doubt that this political body is opposed to the sys- 
tem . . . that should rule the relations of the colonies with the 
mother country, scrupulously keeping the narrow dependence in 
which the former should be to the latter, after elemental and in- 
controvertible principles. But the political error being now com- 
mitted, and it being too late to repair the damage . . . relations 
between both bodies should endeavor to keep the Academy of San 
Carlos in a certain natural and willing dependence to the Academy 
of San Fernando, mother of all those of its type, and established 
where the Sovereign resides” (idem, pp. 53-54). 

The importance of the school is defined by an etiquette ruling 
that a director of painting of the Mexican Academy attending 
meetings of the Madrid Academy was entitled to the seat next to 
that of the oldest director of the Madrid Academy. Idem, pp. 
57-64. 

5. Don Cosme de Acufia writes to a Madrid friend and fellow 
academician in 1788, “Mucho dolor me causa en berme de esta 
suerte, el que me llegaria aquitar la Vida si no fuese la esperanza 
que tengo de poner el remedio que anuncie a Vmd. en la antecedente 
aesta qe. es regresarme a Espafia. . . .” Genaro Estrada, of. cit., 
Pp. 27. 

As to the transplantation of the school to Madrid, see José 


249 
thrived instead on the pungent diet, weathered the Inde- 
pendence, married and died in Mexico, having added great 
tempera paintings to its proud list of murals.° The prenatal 
cornerstone of Cordero’s mural career is the decoration 
that Ximeno finished in 1813 in the Chapel of Christ of 
the Church of Santa Teresa, based on episodes of the 
miraculous renovacion of the sixteenth-century crucifix 
around which the chapel was built.’ 

After Independence, the school had increasing difficul- 
ties in meeting expenses, paid until then by the Crown and 
the wealthy silver mine trust. In the unique file of prize 
student drawings preserved at the Academy, begun the 
year of its foundation and kept up to 1912, a gap between 
1827 and 1840 tells of difficulties that texts confirm.® 


Bernardo Couto, Didlogo sobre la historia de la pintura en 
México, Mexico, Imprenta de I. Escalante y Cia. Bajos de San 
Agustin, no. 1, 1872, p. 91, and corollary note 60, p. 122, “Asi 
resulta de las actas de sesiones de la junta superior de gobierno de 
la Academia.” 


6. Besides the murals of the first Santa Teresa Chapel, one 
should mention the decoration of the dome of the metropolitan 
cathedral, and that of the ceiling of the chapel of the Palacio de 
Mineria, both painted in tempera. 


7. Renovacién, renovation, was the name given to the miracle 
on which the devotion to this crucifix was based. As both Ximeno y 
Planes‘and Cordero painted some of its incidents, a résumé of the 
facts helps an understanding of their subject matter. 

The crucifix was made of weak material, molded cardboard 
and a paste of corncobs. After being exposed in a village church 
from 1545 to 1615, it collapsed into shapelessness, blackened. Of 
the head only the beard remained, where rats made their nest. It 
was seen in this sorry state by the bishop, who condemned the 
image to destruction as unfit for the cult. In 1621, with accom- 
paniment of unexplainable lights, voices, levitations, sweating and 
bleeding of the statue, the Christ restored itself to perfect shape 
and color. 

When the archbishop ordered that the miraculous image be trans- 
ferred to the capital, the neighborhood rose in arms, and the cruci- 
fix was kidnapped by two thousand Indians armed with bows and 
arrows. Eventually, it reached Mexico City, to be housed at first 
in a Carmelite convent, then in its own chapel whose construction 
lasted from 1798 to 1813. Don Manuel Tolsa was the sculptor in 
charge of the decoration, and worked with the painter Ximeno y 
Planes, as in the decoration of the chapel of the Mineria. 

While Ximeno used as his theme the armed affray incident to 
the translation, Cordero chose for the absidal semi-dome the 
levitation of the image, sustained by angels. 

See Dr. D. Alfonso Alberto de Velasco, Historia de la Mila- 
grosa Renovacién de la Soberana Imagen de Cristo Senior Nuestro 
Crucificado, que se venera en la Iglesia del Convento de Santa Te- 
resa la Antigua, written 1698, and often reprinted. I used the 1845 
edition (Reimpresa en papel Mexicano, en la calle de la Palma 
num, 4). 

8. The collection even antedates the creation of the Academy 
in 1783, as it contains drawings from the engraving school that 
preceded it, established in 1778. Jealously preserved and added to 
by the present librarian, Sr. Picasefio, the file is a precious index 
to the transitions of taste in Mexican art. In it are found drawings 
by the first masters of the Academy, Gil, Tolsa, Ginés de Aguirre, 
and Ximeno y Planes. Some of the student drawings are by men 
who became masters in turn: Patifio, Rebull, Pina, Velasco, Sa- 
turnino Herran, Zarraga, Diego Rivera. There are no drawings by 
Cordero in the file. 
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On his visit to the school in 1803, Baron de Humboldt 
wrote: 


In great rooms well lighted with Argand lamps, hundreds of 
adolescents gather at night. Some draw from the cast or from 
nature, while others copy furniture designs, candelabras and 
bronze ornaments. A striking feature, in a country where the 
discrimination of the nobility against castes is so rooted, is that 
all colors and races mix in these gatherings. Here Indian and 
half-breed sit side-by-side with white, here the son of the 
poor artisan may compete with those of the best families... .° 


On her visit to the school in 1840, the Marquesa de 
Calderén de la Barca notes: 


I unfortunately recollected having read Humboldt’s brilliant 
account . . . the remains of those beautiful but mutilated 
plaster-casts, the splendid engravings which still exist, would 
alone make it probable; but the present disorder, the abandoned 
state of the building, the non-existence of these excellent 
classes of sculpture and painting, and, above all, the low state 
of the fine arts in Mexico at the present day, are amongst the 
sad proofs, if any were wanting, of the melancholy effects pro- 
duced by years of civil war and unsettled government. . . .*° 


If we discount the undiplomatic prejudices that seeped into 
the mind of the Marquesa from her husband, the first am- 
bassador sent by Spain to its runaway colony, it is true that 
the Academy had not recovered from the loss of the 
Crown pension. 

It was in these lean years, which lasted until 1846,” 
that Cordero made his first art studies, beginning with 
copies from plaster casts and from engravings after Raph- 
ael, Gian Bologna, and the Caracci.** Though three 
centuries had elapsed since the Conquest, no Mexican art- 
ist could give himself wholeheartedly to an exclusively 
European fare. With an understanding of Mexico’s split 
stylistic personality, Baron de Humboldt suggested that, 
alongside the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoén, shown 
at the Academy, should be placed 


. « . some of those colossal statues of basalt and porphyry, 
covered with Aztec hieroglyphs, and presenting certain anal- 
ogies with the Egyptian style, and also the Hindu. It would 
indeed be most curious to place those monoliths that mark the 
first intellectual advance of our species, these works of a semi- 


9. My translation from the Spanish edition, Baron A. de Hum- 
boldt, Ensayo politico sobre la Nueva-Espana, Segunda edicién 
. « « traducida al castellano por Don Vicente Gonzalez Arnao, 
Paris, en casa de Jules Renouard, 1827, I, pp. 234-235. 

10. Madame C de la B , Life in Mexico, During a 
Residence of Two Years in That Country, with a preface by W. H. 
Prescott, London, Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 1843, p. 103. 


11. Speaking in economic terms. Clavé started his reorganization 
of the school that year. Speaking in aesthetic terms, creative art 
was far from neglected in the impoverished school. A nationalist 
feeling was stronger then than it was later under a foreign di- 
rector. 


12. Subject matter of the preserved student drawings dating 
from the years when Cordero started to study art. 


barbaric people living in the Mexican Andes, beside the beauti- 
ful forms born under the skies of Greece and Italy.*® 


The wise wish of the German Baron comes true for 
each Mexican artist in one guise or another. His taste is 
tried more often through live Indians than Indian statues. 
For Cordero the test came as a corollary to the depleted 
state of his purse, that called for some additional income 
besides the little his family could spare. Because he could 
not combine art studies with a full-time job, he chose the 
seasonal occupation of mercero, or peddler. A costumbrista 
serial of 1854 has preserved for us the essence of this pic- 
turesque vocation (Fig. 

To become a full-fledged mercero one needed a basket 
and a yardstick, and merchandise neither bulky nor expen- 
sive, such as cloth, scissors, thread, thimbles, needles, 
baubles; also trinkets good for the soul, novenas, praises, 
good-mornings, leave-takings, all assorted prayers to saints 
now somewhat disused: San Atogenes, protector of preg- 
nancies, Santa Polonia, mistress of toothaches, Santa Li- 
brada whose concern is thieves, and the patron of spinsters, 
a best seller: 


Saint Francis of Paul, 
Grant us three wishes: 
Salvation, money, 


And a good husband.*® 


Trekking from village to village, Cordero was plunged 
in a rustic American mediaeval milieu. From fair to pil- 
grimage, he witnessed pre-Hispanic survivals, plumed 
tribes offering ritual dances to revered statues, Nahuatl- 
spoken epics flung at the night skies, and the volantines, 
bird impersonators rotating in space and hung from a 
high pole.*® 

One should not look in the work of Cordero for folk- 
lore data about the scenes he witnessed, for he lacked the 


tourist point of view. Most Mexicans face within them- 


13. The suggestion of Humboldt had its contemporary point. 
At the time, some large pieces from the main Aztec temple, among 
them the Coatlicue, had been discovered fortuitously; not know- 
ing what to do with the find, the discoverers buried the carved 
blocks again. Humboldt, Ensayo politico . . ., 1827, p. 23}. 

14. Los Mexicanos pintados por sit mismos. Tipos y costumbres 
nacionales por varios autores, Mexico, imp. de M. Murguia y 
Comp., 1854. Patterned after the earlier Les Francais peint par 
eux-méme, this rare work is illustrated with lithographs by Iriarte 
and Campillo. “El Mercero,” pp. 253-266, gives an idea of the 
appearance and activities of the young Cordero in his trade days. 

15. Los Mexicanos . og 268: 

San Francisco de Paula, 
Tres cosas pido: 
Salvacion y dinero 

Y un buen marido! 

16. One should note that such survivals were stronger at that 
period than now. Paraphernalia used a hundred years ago, and 
preserved today in the Museum of Anthropology and the Museum 
of Folk Art of Mexico City, is even more striking than that used 
today. 
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selves a racial conflict, and the half-Spanish Cordero solved 
his own by a delicate transmutation. In his first important 
picture, sent from Rome when he was twenty-six, he por- 
trays himself, plumed and naked, among the Indian slaves 
that Columbus exhibits to their Catholic Majesties (Figs. 
3-4). 


From the profits of his ambulant trade, this unusual 


17. We know the features of Cordero at different ages through 
self-portraits, portraits, photographs, and a bust from nature by 
Tomas Pérez. Perhaps of less strict evidence, but valid, is the fact 
that his two still living daughters see in one of his fifteen grand- 
sons, the sculptor Juan Lionardo Cordero, a striking resemblance to 
the artist. 

Of Cordero in Rome there exists a self-portrait, dated 1847. 
Now in the collection of Sra. Maria Elena Cordero de Magaiia, it 
was lithographed in 1851 for La Ilustracién Mexicana, 1, p. 137. 
It shows him at twenty-three, wearing a small well-groomed 
moustache, slightly drooping, and a goatee. This was his aspect 
while painting the Columbus. A later portrait, painted by Miguel 
Mata after Cordero’s return to Mexico, shows a bushier moustache 
and a full beard. 

It is family knowledge that self-portraits were included both 
in the 1850 Columbus, and in the 1853 Adultera. The presumed 
portraits were pointed out to me, but both personages, one a Span- 
ish knight and the other a Pharisee, wore the full beard found in 
the later Mata portrait. Also both were treated competently, but 
totally lacking in the subjective intensity rarely lacking in a self- 
portrait. 

Keeping faith in the family tradition, but having lost confi- 
dence in the present identifications, I looked again at the Adultera. 
At the extreme left, on the very edge of the frame, is a head in 
lost profile, peeking in, rather than actually part of the picture. 
Self-effacing, dark against a lighter ground, it wears a small, 
drooping, well-groomed moustache that contrasts with the river- 
gods’ beards of the Pharisees. Its beak nose and thin nostrils, its 
open mouth, are painted with a feathery, quivering stroke quite 
unlike the ponderous competence that marks the rest of the picture. 
I pointed it out to the family and we checked the features further 
against the profile of Juan Lionardo, of whom it could have been 
a portrait. 

The Spanish knight, the alleged self-portrait in the Columbus, 
wears also the anachronistic full beard. Using the precedent of 
the Adultera, I looked instead for an unassuming posture and a 
lost profile, perhaps also silhouetted against the light. These char- 
acteristics correspond to the kneeling Indian captive. He has the 
small well-groomed moustache, the bony nose, and thin nostrils 
that were Cordero’s, and that are scarcely Indian characteristics. 
Corollary evidence is the proximity to the subjectively intense 
dedication. Here also, despite the brown hue with which grand- 
father had chosen to dye himself, the family agreed to the truth 
of the new identification. 

That both self-portraits are in profile is unusual, but not im- 
probable, given the use of multiple mirrors. 

Even in colonial times, the Mexican nation was symbolized by 
an Indian girl, either in genuine pre-Hispanic costume and hair- 
dress, or in the plumed skirt and headdress that have been attrib- 
uted to American aborigines since the sixteenth century. In his 
1801 engravings of episodes in the life of the Mexican martyr, San 
Felipe de Jess, Montes de Oca represents Mexico as a pre- 
Columbian maiden kneeling, holding an obsidian sword. By mid- 
century, she is more often shown reclining in a hammock tied to 
palm trees. 

A nationalistic connotation then allows even the white Mexican 
to think of himself as Indian. The modern school of painting has 
brought to a climax the triumph of Indianism, understood thus as a 
national badge. 


peddler saved enough to pay his passage to Italy, and a gov- 
ernment already kindly inclined toward artists met fur- 
ther expenses with the post of attaché to its Legation to 
the Holy See.** The day before leaving, Cordero painted a 
portrait of his aged father that stands out in his work for 
boldness of impasto and of chiaroscuro. Tradition has it 
that he painted the picture in that single afternoon, at the 
request of the old man seized with a premonition that he 
might not live to see his son return. Perhaps it is only the 
intimate content, subjective tenseness, and haste of execu- 
tion that suggest an infiltration of style from the mature 
Goya. Summing up his Mexican studies, the portrait never- 
theless speaks well for his local teachers.** 

In Rome, Cordero was not hampered in his cultural 
search by the paternal gesture of his government in mak- 
ing him in name a diplomat. If we are to believe the tradi- 
tion related to this moment of his career, “. . . he dedi- 
cated fourteen hours daily to studies distributed between 
Drawing, Anatomy, Perspective, and the Rules of Com- 
position and of History.”*° His teacher was Natal de 
Carta, or Natale Carta, known as a painter to me only 
through careful copies of his work that Cordero included 
in his shipments of pictures to Mexico. So competently thor- 
ough is the treatment of figures and costumes as to suggest 
Mengs as the master’s master, together with a faint infu- 
sion of troubadour style.” 

In Mexico City, on April 7, 1845, an unusually violent 
earthquake wrecked the dome of the Christ Chapel of 
Santa Teresa, the debris smashing the miraculous Crucifix 
to bits, and destroying the greater part of the temperas 
painted thirty-two years before by Ximeno y Planes. A 
contemporary lithograph gives an idea of the extent of the 
damage (Fig. 5). Started with pious enthusiasm, the work 
of reconstruction was to cost over 100,000 pesos and to 
last thirteen years.” 


18. Original mombramiento in the collection of Juan Lionardo 
Cordero, Mexico City. 


19. The picture is still in the family, in the collection Raz 
Guzman, Mexico City. A Raz Guzman married a daughter of 
Cordero. It is unsigned and undated, a fact that strengthens rather 
than weakens the attached family tradition. 


20. Antonio Garcia Cubas, Diccionario geografico, histérico y 
biografico de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, Mexico, 1888, arti- 
cle “Cordero.” Quoted from Don Francisco Zarco, “D. Juan Cor- 
dero,” La Ilustracién Mexicana, 1, 1851, p. 138. 


21. An Italian peasant girl in the collection of Sra. Dolores 
Vertiz, Vda. de Orvafianos, San Angel, is probably the picture listed 
in the catalogue of the Academy show of 1850 as “38. Traje del 
pueblo de Neptuno en los estados pontificios. Una joven de mas de 
medio cuerpo, apoyada en una rosa (roca?) con fondo de mar. 
56 x 42.” Signed “Juan Cordero Copié.” La Mora, on loan at the 
1945 show, from the collection of Sra. Asuncién Cordero de 
Sanchez, is stylistically and physically a companion piece to the 
first, and the signature is also followed by an indecisive but prob- 
able “Copid.” Distinct from his other Italian works, I take these 
two pictures as a clue to the style of Cordero’s master. 


22. Historia de la milagrosa Renowvacion . . ., 1845, pp. 144- 
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Political independence had not yet severed the conti- 
nuity of a colonial art tradition lavish in murals, and new 
ones were trusted to Juan Cordero for the restored build- 
ing. Naturally, painting could not begin until the architec- 
ture was completed, and the young artist continued his 
studies in Rome for years, meanwhile working on the com- 
position. 

A sketchbook of minute format (434” x 3”), dating 
from his Roman period, contains the expected scribblings, 
trip expenses, books to read — Thomas Moore and Lord 
Byron! — address of a model, resolve to stop smoking, 
comparative amounts received by other art students from 
their governments, top dogs being the Russians, “with no 
obligation, and when they do some copies, the same acad- 
emy that pensions them buys their work.”’** 

Besides such jottings are sketches that range from juve- 
nile charges, a man with a high hat and one with a beak 
nose, to copies of Carpaccio, Titian, Guido Reni, Carlo 
Dolci, and apparently Isabey. Current mural preoccupa- 
tions drove Cordero to sketch the Pantocrator of Santa 
Pudenziana, to study ways of filling a lunette, and how 
Raphael contrived to suspend in space the cluster of vol- 
umes of his Vision of Ezekiel, paragon of the future domi- 
cal decoration of the rebuilt Santa Teresa. 

Between 1845 and 1850 may be dated the works of his 
second shipment to the Mexican Academy, among them 
two biblical subjects, Moises en Raffidin®* and an An- 
munctacion,” careful, polished compositions, nevertheless 
bathed in light and tender with a spirit of youth surprised 
at its own mastery. Dated 1847, the double portrait of his 
fellow-pensioners, Pérez and Valero, of two copper-hued 
young sculptors in gray workclothes, is more intimate, and 
strongly Mexican. The scumbled chords of terre-verte, 
English red, and raw sienna are toned low to match the 


148 and facing p. 186. The lithograph is a rush work made just 
after the earthquake, that corresponds to today’s news photographs. 
It complements an appendix, pp. 151-177, “Acta que contiene los 
principales sucesos ocurridos en la destruccién de la sagrada imagen 
de Cristo crucificado, conocida por el Sefior de Santa Teresa.” 

23. Collection Sra. Asuncién Cordero de Sanchez, Mexico City. 


24. Catalogo de los objetos de Bellas Artes de que consta la Se- 
gunda Esposicién Anual de la Academia Nacional de San Carlos de 
México, Mexico, Establecimiento Tipografico de R. Rafael, Calle 
de Cadena no. 13, January 1850. “No. 36. Moises, Aaron y Ur en 
el monte Oreb. Moises, sentado en un pefiasco, tiene alzadas al cielo 
las manos implorando la proteccion del altisimo, mientras sus ojos 
con espresién ansiosa se dirigen al llano bajo sus pies, donde los 
soldados de Israel pelean con sus enemigos. Aaron y Ur, con sem- 
blantes en los que se trasluce la esperanza y el temor, sostienen las 
manos del gran legislador. 52 x 61.” Signed: “Juan Cordero. Inv. 
Roma, 1847.” In the collection of Sr. Javier Villada Savifion, 
Mexico City. 


25. Catalogo . . ., 1850, “No. 39. La salutacién angélica. El 
angel en una nube se aparece a Maria que interrumpe su oracién: 
con la mano izquierda le presenta la azucena y con la derecha acom- 


pafia la salutacién. 27 x 21.” Collection Galeria de Pintura de 
México. 
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Indian skin, with the white of a collar and a cuff for spice 
(Fig. 6).*° Placed side by side again at the Cordero show 
of 1945,” as they had been in 1850, the contrast between 
portraits and biblical themes justifies the thesis of Baron de 
Humboldt that both Apollo Belvedere and the Aztec 
Coatlicue are relevant to the formation of a Mexican 
artist. 


In 1850, Columbus before the Catholic Sovereigns** 
was painted. It is as enamel-smooth as the biblical themes, 


26. Catadlogo . . ., 1850, “No. 37. Retratos de los dos escultores 
pensionados en Roma por esa Academia. 46 x 36.” Collection 
Galeria de Pintura de México. 

The unfinished bust about which the models are grouped is 
probably the one mentioned in the catalogue of the 1851 show: 
“No. 36. D. Felipe Valero. Estatua de Jupiter, copia del original 
del Sr. Galli, romano.” 


27. For notices of the 1945 show at Palacio de Bellas Artes, see 
the newspaper and magazine articles published during and since 
the show. The list was given to me by Father José Antonio Cordero. 

Daily newspapers: El Nacional, August 5 and 12, 1945; El 
Universal, July 20, 22, 26, 27, and August 5, 1945; Novedades, 
July 28, 1945; Excelsior, July 18, 20, 23, 26, 28, and September 
12, 1945; Ultimas Noticias, July 12 and 27, August 6, 23, 24, 25, 
and September 11, 1945; El Universal Grafico, June 6 and July 
25, 1945; Prensa Grafica, August 8, 1945. 

Magazines: Norte, no. 96; Revista de Revistas, August 12, 1945; 
Nosostros, August 11, and September 1, 1945; Jueves de Excelsior, 
August 23, 1945; Estampa, August 8, 1945; La Nueva Republica, 
August 1, 1945; 4st, August 25, and September 1, 1945; Hoy, 
August 11, 1945 and June 1, 1946; La Nacion, July 21, and Au- 
gust 4, 1945; Imtercambio, August, 1945; Tepeyac, September, 
1945; Manana, May 11, 1946; Universidad, organo de la Uni- 
versidad de Nuevo Leon, no. 5. Of special interest are Excelsior, 
July 26, 1945, written by the artist’s grandson, Juan Lionardo 
Cordero, and Universidad, by Salvador Toscano. Also my own arti- 
cles, El Nacional, August 5, 1945, and Hoy, August 11, 1945. 

During the show, two inscriptions by Diego Rivera framed the 
entrance door. They sum up today’s reappraisal, “Cordero fué en 
el Siglo x1x la primera affirmacién del muralismo laico, civico, con 
sentido social. Su obra fué destruida por los ‘cientificos,’ pero el 
queda como el precursor de la actual pintura mural mexicana.” 

“Cordero afirmo, dentro del clasico Greco-romano del México 
sometido y semi-colonial, el sentido profundo del clasico mexicano 
del México independiente que ahora empieza a renacer.” 

28. Catalogo .» January, 1851, “No. 25. De vuelta Colén 
del nuevo mundo que acababa de descubrir, presenta a los principes 
catélicos Da. Isabel y Fernando, varios naturales de la nueva 
tierra y ricos regalos de los productos de aquel suelo. Sentados los 
reyes debajo de un rico dorsel, se levanta D. Fernando para honrar 
al afortunado marino, que acercandose a los soberanos, indica con 
una mano los presentes de la tierra descubierta: muchas damas de 
honor y caballeros estan presentes a esta escena gloriosa para Es- 
pana. 76x108 pulgadas.” Collection Galeria de Pintura de 
México. The friction between Clavé and Cordero may be said to 
have started with the showing of this picture at the Academy. 
Zarco writes in La Ilustracién Mexicana, 1, 1851, p. 143, “Y 4 
pesar de todo, no quisiéramos decirlo, pero debemos hacerlo, en 
México hubo empefo en ciertas gentes de ir 4 buscar lunares en el 
cuadro de Colén . y la censura que se hacia de Cordero, in- 
spiraba compasién hacia los que se esforzaban en eclipsar su gloria 
porque era mexicano. . . . Y preciso es notar, que en la esposicién 
no parece casual el lugar en que se han colocado las obras de Cor- 
dero. Parece que se les ha buscado la peor luz, que se ha tenido 
decidido empefio en que resalte ménos su mérito; y esto es innoble, 
es indigno, sobre todo de parte de un artista.” 
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in light Naples yellows and velvet reds. More complex 
than that of previous works, the composition groups and 
lights many figures with the care of a stage director. Psy- 
chologically, the picture is important to prove that Cordero 
was not dazzled by Rome to the point of forgetting his far- 
away, war-seared, war-mutilated country. Besides the im- 
plications of his self-portrait among the group of Indian 
slaves,*® there is an inscription modestly hidden under the 
edge of the palatial carpet fringe as if it were half-swept 
dust, “To the Academy of San Carlos of Mexico, this 
testimonial of gratitude. J. Cordero. Roma 1850” 
(Fig. 7). 

This grateful caption means more to us in retrospect 
than the young artist could guess. His relation to the 
Academy was to fill a life-span with hopes and heart- 
breaks, and the pleasantness was soon to sour. He ad- 
dressed his thanks to the school as he had known it, down- 
at-heel, easy-going, that managed to share its poverty with 
him, but that school did not exist any more. Well-meaning 
uplifters, with Don Bernardo Couto at their head, having 
raised enough money for the purpose, imported in 1846 a 
Catalan director, Don Pelegrin Clavé, who aptly described 
himself as ““. . . having received an academic education, 
and now professor in an academy.”*° Clavé was a superb 
executive, a moral zealot, and a mediocre painter who 
never recovered from a trip taken in his youth to Ger- 
many. “How could I forget . 
erable Overbeck . . . first perhaps to start the reaction 
against the profanities of the Renaissance.”* Spared from 
his scorn were very few painters, namely, Kaulbach and 
Cornelius.*? 


. . the eminent and ven- 


Here was a foreign director who, unlike his Spanish 
predecessors, could not be prodded to anger or lulled into 


29. There is among the “muchas damas de honor” another por- 
trait, that of Maria Bonani, an Italian girl with whom the 


painter was in love, which gives an even sharper edge to the racial 
allusion. 


30. Couto, Didlogo . . ., 1872, pp. 89-90. The text, dating 
from 1860, was published posthumously, “Lo publica la viuda del 
autor.” It purports to be a conversation between Couto as the en- 
lightened amateur, Clavé as the professional painter, and the poet 
Pesado. That no changes were made in the text after the earlier 
date is obvious. For example, in the dialogue relating to mural 
painting, quoted later, mention is made of that of Ramon Sagredo, 
painted in 1857, but none of the work that Clavé himself began 
in 1861 in the Church of La Profesa. The latter work was not 
even foreseen at the date of the writing, as Clavé advances instead 
as a future possibility the painting of murals in what is now the 
library of the Academy, a work that was never carried out. 

Though nowhere does Couto claim that the dialogue is a short- 
hand transcription of actual conversations, it appears to be a care- 
fully and artificially ordered composite, each phrase remaining 
true to the character who delivers it. To round out a knowledge of 
Clavé, see his biography in Manuel G. Revilla, Obras, 1908, 1, 
pp. 107-217. 

31. Couto, of. cit., p. 97. 

32. Revilla, of. cit., p. 125. 
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languor by the exotic milieu. “I did not find in Mexico any 
school [of art] either good or bad, and taught my disciples 
along the lines I had learned in Barcelona and Rome.”* 
After a few years of happy-go-lucky loitering — that had 
nevertheless bred a Cordero—the National Academy 
bent its neck again under the Spanish yoke, as if it still were 
the Regal Academy. 

Cordero returned to the patria in 1853, carting with 
him on a trip still hazardous a colossal canvas, The Re- 
demptor and the Woman Taken in Adultery. He exhibited 
it in 1854 at the remodeled Academy, to show taxpayers 
what cultural profits accrued from the small sum they had 
invested in him.** 

To use the word in its original sense, the picture was a 
masterpiece, in that it proved that the student could now 
be considered a master. Cordero also practiced the equiva- 
lent of modern newspaper publicity, publishing a letter 
from Rome, dated July 10, 1853, written by Steffano 
Ciccolini to the “Tlustrisimo y Reverendisimo Sefior D. 
Carlos Borgnana, canoénigo de la Patriarcal Basilica La- 
terense, &,” in the hope that foreign approval would in- 
fluence national opinion. 


Juan Cordero has recently painted an historical picture, 
twenty palms wide and fourteen high, and is leaving for 
Mexico, where it will be shown at the Academy so that his 
countrymen may judge of the ability, and scope, and good 
orientation of the studies that have raised him high in the 
most noble art of painting. . . . Good are the fruits he has 
reaped, for those familiar with the sight of what is good and 
beautiful say that the manner in which the work has been 
imagined shows very good sense as concerns subject matter, and 
that the figures are egregiously disposed, and learnedly bol- 
stered by what art can and should contribute to beautify it all: 


33. Couto, of. cit., p. 97. 


34. Exhibited at the Academy show of 1854, not in the ex- 
hibition galleries, but by itself in the permanent gallery. Catdlogo 

. +,» 1854, p. 36, “En la galeria de pintura de esta Academia esta 
el cuadro original de D. Juan Cordero, artista mexicano que ha 
sido pensionado de este establecimiento en Roma, y ha vuelto 
después de completar alli su educacién artistica: el cuadro repre- 
senta a la mujer acusada de adulterio por los fariseos ante Jesu 
Cristo. 

“En primer termino el Salvador con apacible y majestuoso 
semblante sefiala los misteriosos caracteres que ha escrito en la 
tierra, los circunstantes todos espresan el efecto que en ellos ha 
producido lo escrito por el Sr.; la acusada, con un semblante 
humilde e interesante, manifesta su arrepentimiento; de los acusa- 
dores unos tratan con empefio de descifrar al misterioso letrero, y 
otros abandonan el lugar de la escena, porque han sido confundidos 
por el que penetra los intimos secretos del corazon. Vease al fondo 
las grandiosas escaleras del templo, en cuyo vestibulo esta pasando 
la escena. 4 varas x 5 varas 18 p.” Collection Cordero family. 

Related to the picture is a canvas in the collection Raz Guzman, 
with studies of the head of Jesus and that of the woman, actual 
size, with the plain canvas for background. In the same collec- 
tion is an elaborate black and white replica, a wash drawing with 
variants, probably prepared as model for a commercial engraving. 
In the small Italian sketchbook are two jottings of the Pharisee 
who bends over the Hebrew characters, one bearded, and the other 
beardless as in the final version. 
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perspective, sentiments, costumes, colors, lights, shadows, with 
a perfection in everything that leaves nothing to desire: . . .*° 


The return of Cordero scarcely pleased Clavé, who 
could hardly dismiss the picture in as cavalier a fashion as 
he had on arrival the whole Mexican school. The hard- 
est critical task is to recapture, once the trail has long since 
cooled, those heated convictions that made contemporaries 
clash, now when all are bedfellows, berthed within the 
style of a given period. Both Cordero and Clavé were 
partisans of peinture d’histoire, both told their noble stories 
through the same dignified puppets — bearded, antique- 
draped ancients.*® Stylistic differences are today so slight 
and the correspondence so close that the passions raised by 
The Redemptor and the Woman Taken in Adultery sug- 
gest an organized political opposition, Clavé-inspired, 
rather than a genuine aesthetic passion. Clavé, however, 
doubtless resented the sensuous coloring, the relative im- 
petuousness in the execution, that distinguished Cordero 
from the puritan Overbeck. 

La Ilustracién Mexicana consoled Juan Cordero by say- 
ing of his masterpiece that “‘. . . as to all works of genius, 
nothing has been lacking to authenticate its merit, not even 
the venomous darts of envy. Given that the fame of one of 
our compatriots is in the balance, the best possible answer 
to all classes of invectives is the estimate of Steffano Cicco- 

Now an object of scandal and admiration, Cordero 
could not be overlooked by the ruling powers. The next 
best thing was to absorb him within the official salaried 
world. He was offered the sub-direction of the Academy. 
Cordero refused the post and salary of 1,000 pesos in a let- 
ter where Mexicanism runs high, “I must confess that I 
did not sacrifice the best years of my life in foreign coun- 
tries, nor did I receive favors from the Academy, to come 
back to my own fatria to serve under Sefior Pelegrin 
Clavé.”** One must note the refreshingly chauvinistic 
mention of Europe as “other countries” at a time when 


_ enlightened Mexicans spent both efforts and money to put 


a European at the head of the school, unmindful of the 
implied slight to Mexican artists. Also notable is Cordero’s 
continued devotion to the Academy he had known, that 
impedes him from pledging his loyalty to what everyone 
believed to be a much-improved Academy. 


35. “El Redentor y La Mujer Adultera. Cuadro del Pintor 
Mexicano Don Juan Cordero,” La Ilustracién Mexicana, tv, 1854, 
pp. 5-10. 

36. The similarities are limited to those between biblical pictures 
that Cordero painted in his early period and the whole biblical 
output of Clavé and Clavé’s students. Pictures like the Roman por- 
trait of Pérez and Valero are far beyond the scope of Clavé in 
sheer beauty of paint. Cordero’s mural boldness remains un- 
matched. 


37. Ibid. 
38. Revilla, Obras . . ., p. 260. 
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Cordero had refused the sub-directorship with the hope 
of replacing Clavé, whose contract expired at the end of 
1855.°° The man who could get him the job was the cur- 
rent dictator, His Excellency General Antonio Lépez de 
Santa-Anna.*® The best way for a painter to invade the 
intimacy of the great was to paint their portraits. Rubens 
had already blended the portraiture of influential per- 
sonages with diplomatic pursuits sous le manteau, and 
Cordero did the same. Both the ageing Dictator and his 
young second wife, Sefiora Dolores Tosta de Santa-Anna, 
posed for him. 

These easel pictures are the first to announce Cordero’s 
ample mural style. They are the least constricted of offi- 
cial portraits, done with the freedom and intimate delight 
with which a still-life can be approached. Unlike the care- 
ful, respectable biblical machines, the portraits are of a 
blunt mastery that matches that of a sign painter, of a 
gross taste that proposes a Mexican aesthetic poles apart 
from the Germanizing one of Clavé. The General strides 
a fiery stallion impassively, his uniform blending with sad- 
dle and trappings in a glow of blue, red, and gold, his sin- 
gle leg spurred and booted. Chapultepec Castle looms in 
the background, and gaudily attired hussars gallop and 
drill on the lawn below.** 

Given to her by the gallant General on her birthday, the 
portrait of Dolores represents her standing in a room of the 
Presidential Palace, beside a view of the Cathedral towers, 
which act as a gray foil. Her resplendent white Sunday 
best is strewn with loops of pearls braided among bouquets 
of laurel leaves, in allusion to beauty wed to glory. Long 
suede gloves, an ostrich fan, and retroussis of gold brocade 
complete the regal ensemble (Fig. 8).* 

Santa-Anna’s sturdy taste was as one with that of his 
lady in matters of fashion, and that of his painter in mat- 
ters aesthetic. As expected, the Dictator commanded that, 
at the end of Clavé’s second term the following year, Cor- 
dero should become Director of the Academy.** Bernardo 


Couto was head trustee of the institution, the same man 


39. Besides the patriotic motive, level-headed people could point 
to the difference in salaries. The director received 3,000 pesos an- 
nually. 


40. Once a national hero and self-proclaimed Perpetual Dictator, 
Santa-Anna was soon held responsible for the dismemberment of 
the Republic after the American war, and remains to this date a 
béte noire of Mexican history. In 1945, though the location of his 
portrait by Cordero was known, it was considered politically pru- 
dent to refrain from including it in the government-sponsored 
show. 


41. Collection Sra. Aurelia Busto, Mexico City. 


42. By modern standards, the best Cordero easel picture, to- 
gether with the portrait of his father already described. Collection 
Sr. Rafael Manzo, Mexico City. 


43. Clavé’s first three contracts were for four years each, 
1846-50, 1851-55, and the term that Cordero meant to fill, 
1856-60. I doubt if regular contracts were signed in the troubled 
years of the Empire and the Reform. When Clavé returned to Eu- 
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who had worked hard to bring Clavé from overseas, and 
his personal judgment was on trial. As happens in fact, 
where paradox is as plentiful as reason, we find Couto, a 
well-informed art amateur, on the side of the mediocre 
Clavé, while General Santa-Anna, moved by a mere in- 
stinct of military bluntness, champions the greater Cor- 
dero. 

As a further paradox, Couto showed such civic courage 
as to oppose the wish of the Dictator, alleging the ancient 
fueros or exemptions that protected the autonomy of the 
school. Santa-Anna did not doubt his own power, but must 
have doubted his own taste, and bowed to the opinion of the 
cultured Couto, thus postponing by decades the coming of 
the Mexican school of art into its own. This failure, which 
was a failure in worldly opinion, forced Cordero forever 
out of a bureaucratic, horizontal plenty into a path of hard 
work and great achievements. 

His first mural, Jesus among the Doctors, a \arge lu- 
nette in the Church of Jestis Maria, is a transition work 
of a technique still close to that of easel painting. Though 
difficult to approach nowadays, high up on a dark wall, in a 
church transformed into a storage hall for the national 
military archives, it appears to be painted in desiccated oil 
(Fig. 9).** Its personages also bring to mind the Woman 
Taken in Adultery: the young Jesus is encircled by the 
same Pharisees, with soupy beards and zinc drapes. But the 
sheen laboriously sought for in the easel picture is re- 
placed in the mural by isolated areas of local color, deep 
green, loud violet, metallic blue, minium red, saffron, 
all condensed chroma intensities that contrast with the 
diluted tints reserved for the drapes of the Holy Child. The 
geometrical construction is defined by the horizontals and 
verticals of a severe architecture that is but the pretext for a 
mathematical partitioning of the plane. The effect is of 
color stencils superimposed upon a geometrical diagram. 
The subject dated at least from Italian days. The sketch- 
book already referred to contains a scribble for a Christ 
among the Doctors, composed however in an upright rec- 
tangle instead of the final half-circle. 

A job long in the making was that of the Chapel of 
Christ of the Church of Santa Teresa, commissioned in 
1845. By 1855, the building had been restored, the giant 


rope in 1868, he left his job safely in the hands of his students, 
Rebull and Pina. 


44. The photograph fails to give a true idea of size. The con- 
sciously simple treatment, the heroic scale, and very heavy frame 
make the picture appear smaller than its actual size. It was photo- 
graphed with flash bulb at a distance, from the only spot where the 
piles of archives permitted a centered stand. The electric cord that 
hangs midway through the picture makes clear the geometric care 
of Cordero, who bases this picture on an empty center, suggested 
perhaps by the School of Athens stanza of Raphael. 

Desiccated oil is the medium implied by the mat, dry surface, 
but this may also be due to an application of mat varnish. 
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dome was raised again on its high ring of stone, and Cor- 
dero started work. 

Santa Teresa is definitely mural in technique and in 
conception. Jesis Maria was a single wall, its problems 
confined to the harmonic division of a flat area, differing 
from the average easel picture only in that it was a half- 
circle. Santa Teresa offered, instead, complex spatial rela- 
tionships between the hemisphere of the central dome, the 
quarter sphere of the absidal half-dome, the spherical seg- 
ments of the pendentives, and the vaulted arches and verti- 
cal walls. The artist understood and solved this purely 
mural problem by increasing the figure scale and chroma 
intensity in the ratio that the point of view recedes, in an 
effort to equalize optical areas seen from widely differing 
ranges and under diverse light conditions. Though scat- 
tered all over the nave, the subject matter is one, as is the 
architecture. For example, the zenithal God trespasses the 
limits of the dome to bless the labors of the Evangelists 
that dwell in the four pendentives. 

Unlike that of Jestis Maria, the decoration is painted 
directly on the wall in a tempera that resembles the glue 
tempera, or distemper, of stage painters, but has lasted well 
under trying conditions.** Although they were mutilated 
by revolutions and ‘whitewashed in part after the secu- 


larization of the chapel, a description of 1857 records the 
total scheme: 


The paintings are in the shell, or top part of the niche made 
to receive the altarpiece, representing an episode of the mi- 
raculous renovation of the Lord; in the cupola, where God the 
Father is surrounded by Virtues; in three of the pendentives, 
where appear the Evangelists Saint John, Saint Luke, and Saint 
Mark. At the sides of the central windows are four allegorical 
figures, Astronomy, History, Poetry and Music. In the spaces 
between pilasters are seen the four Apostles, Peter, Paul, James 
the Major and James the Minor. In the panels and vault of the 
choir are seven allegories of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ; over the door of the sacristy is the Purification in the 
Temple, and facing it at the same height, the Birth of the Most 
Holy Virgin, Furthermore, centered over the two main lateral 
altars are two large oil paintings, copies of the Transfiguration 
of Our Lord, by Raphael, and of the Assumption, by Titian.* 


45. Though far from factual, we quote what Lépez Lopez 
wrote concerning the technique of Santa Teresa, May 11, 1858, as 
quoted in Antonio Maria de Padua, La Madre de Dios en México, 
Mexico, J. Ballesca y compafiia, 4 Amor de Dios, 1882, Ch. vi: 
“Because of our ignorance, we felt unqualified to state if the works 
considered were in oil, in fresco, or in tempera. They show the 
body and vigor associated with oil, as do the effect and impasto, 
and the light veiling. But their opacity shows that they are not in 
oil, Neither do they seem painted in fresco or tempera. . . . No 
doubt, Sr. Cordero uses a special method that has the advantages of 
oil as concerns handling, and in effect the opacity of tempera. 
Maybe this rare method presents other difficulties, requires per- 
haps quickness, security, and conclusiveness. We should keep in 
mind what difficulties were attendant upon the work, and against 
which the artist has fought with great heroism. . . .” 


46. La Cruz, Vv, 12, p. 404. That the work was begun years be- 
fore is suggested by a mention in the catalogue of the Academy 
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Of the 100,000 pesos spent for the reconstruction of 
the chapel, 11,500, or over ten per cent, was originally 
earmarked for murals. The only other expense for decora- 
tion that exceeds painting is that of the elaborate neo- 
classic marble altarpiece, made to receive the miraculous 
Crucifix, and imported from Italy.*’ 

A lithograph records the decoration in its original state 
(Fig. 10). Since then, the murals of the apse have dark- 
ened with decades of candle smoke and have partly peeled 
off (Fig. 11). The Apostles, the Birth of the Virgin and 
the Presentation at the Temple are whitewashed.** The 
two oils have disappeared, apparently at the time that 
Zapatista troops occupied the city. The upper half of the 
Assumption was found by the grandson of the artist, Father 
José Antonio Cordero, in a private collection in San 
Angel.*® The fragment is badly preserved, and shows 
parallel creases that prove that it was kept for a while rolled 
and under a weight, probably in some hiding place. 

The dome is intact, except for the central scar left by 
the removal of a chandelier (Figs. 12—13).°° Raised on a 
show of 1852, where Cordero himself did not exhibit, “No. 84. 
D. Manuel Brito. Un angel con los tres clavos del Sr. Copia de 
Cordero.” The subject is the same as that of one of the “seven 


allegories of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” in the choir of 
Santa Teresa. 

47. Of interest is the complete list of decorative expenses quoted 
by La Cruz, pp. 401-402, naming the artists who collaborated with 
Cordero on the ensemble: 

2,590 pesos Escultura ornamental 


9,117 Dorado y estuco, por el artista mexicano D. José 
Alvarez 
13,700 El templete de marmol, confiado a los Sres. Tan- 
gassi 
11,500 Pinturas, encargadas al artista mexicano D. Juan 
Cordero 
415 Vitrieras de ventanas, por D. Miguel Terrazas 
200 Reposicion de cuatro angeles de madera, que son 


obra del celebre escultor mexicano Patifio. 

48. I take the two latter to have been mural panels. But they 
may have been easel pictures. Lopez Lopez’ description is ambigu- 
ous: “Right and left of the threshold are two original paintings, 
the one the Birth of the Virgin, and the other the Presentation of 
the Savior at the Temple. Though they are close to the spectator 
who enters the sanctuary, it seems that their author wished to give 
them the character of sketches, not to distract from the main ob- 
ject. Because of their place, they are treated as accessories of such 
minor importance that not even a frame has been added as yet.” 
La Madre de Dios . . ., Ch. vi. 

The mention of a frame does not imply that they are easel pic- 
tures, as each of the mural panels is limited by a frame-like mold- 
ing. If easel paintings on canvas, they would be more probably 
painted in oil, and no mention is made of such a departure. 

49. Of the copy of Raphael on the facing wall, there is in ex- 
istence a smaller, earlier version that Cordero brought with him 
from Italy, and that was exhibited at the Academy show of 1854, 
together with La Adultera. Catalogue reference, “No. 1. Copia 
del celebre cuadro de Rafael que representa la Transfiguracién del 
Sefior. D.V. 59 x 39 p.” 

Though a catalogue note informs us that D.V. means De Venta, 
there was no sale. The picture is still in the possession of the fam- 
ily, collection Raz Guzman. 


50. The chandelier was put up long after the mural was com- 
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ring of stone deeply coffered in a pattern reminiscent of 
that of the Roman Pantheon, the painted hemisphere ac- 
quires in illusion more robustness than its huge frame. 
From its zenith, God the Father appears, swaddled in 
Mars violet drapes, silhouetted against a dazzling egg- 
yellow dawn. One can only with difficulty credit the deli- 
cate Vision of Ezekiel for being its first inspiration. A 
coarse vigor animates God, weight makes His levitation 
dubious, and the Hand blessing seems equally ready to 
cushion an expected fall. 

Seated around the ledge of the circumference as if upon 
the mouth of a well, Cardinal and Theological Virtues 
appear as giantesses transformed by the steep ceiling per- 
spective and the epic strength of the brush into heaps of 
granite-hard draperies. They cradle in their fleshy arms 
holy attributes: an anchor, a cross, a palm, and other ac- 
cessories carpentered for just such a celestial opera. The 
unflagging chromas and contrasts reserved by the painter 
for this higher level, failing to smooth into the projected 
unity with distance, daze even an eye keyed to Van Gogh.” 

The pendentives are milder, more cautiously brushed, 
and yet the painted volume of the drapes still holds its own 
beside clouds gessoed in true relief. Foreshortenings in- 
tended to suggest height disclose footsoles in striking remi- 
niscence of the ghostly footprints that trod the trails painted 
in pre-Hispanic codices (Fig. 

Mildest of all and closest to a museum palette are the 
triangular panels that flank the central lateral windows, 
Raphaelesque, but replacing the optical illusions that make 
air circulate in the Parnassus, by iron-cast sculpturesque 
definitions (Fig. 15). 

Tempera is a heroic medium, inasmuch as values and 
colors change in drying as they do in fresco, and Cordero 
banked perhaps too much on dim light and long optical 
range to melt certain discordant tones into harmony. This 
brusqueness, bracing to the modern eye, must have seemed 
hardly bearable to most contemporaries, all the more when 
the decoration was in its pristine strength. A writer of 
1857 remarked with pious reserve, “if we may speak quite 
frankly, the paintings in fresco [sic] failed to please a ma- 


jority among intelligent persons, either as to composition, 


pleted. Says Revilla, of. cit., p. 186, “El actual capellan de Santa 
Teresa mando suspender de la cupula una cuerda para lampara 
que arranca del torso del Padre Eterno y que afea, corta y divide 
toda la decoracion, y a causado desperfectos a la pintura.” Probably 
ca. 1915, when the oil paintings were removed, the chandelier dis- 
appeared. In its place there remains the ugly scar that disembowels 
the figure of God the Father. 

51. Lopez Lopez, as a friend of Cordero, has an ingenious ex- 
planation for the unusual vividness, “The Glory is painted to be 
seen at one glance, for who could stay a long time with head lifted 
up to the zenith. In consequence, all is decisive and frank, all is 
brilliant and meant for a violent effect as is needed for a rapid 
impression, soul-photographic, if I may be permitted the term.” 
Animo-fotografica is indeed a daring term to be coined in 1857. 


52. Remark made by Diego Rivera in his lecture on Cordero. 
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or drawing, or color, especially those of the cupola and the 
quarter dome. The three Evangelists seem harsh in ex- 
treme, as are also the four Apostles. . . .”°° 

The reference to three Evangelists when four dwell in 
the four pendentives is not an error. Of the four Evan- 
gelists, one is the original Saint Matthew painted in 1813 
by Ximeno y Planes, with a minor mystery attached to its 
preservation (Fig. 16). The drawing lithographed in 
1847, directly after the earthquake, illustrates the pen- 
dentives in place, with the corresponding panels by Ximeno 
y Planes seemingly untouched by debris.** The accom- 
panying text explains, ““That day, at three fifty P.M. a very 
intense earthquake brought down the dome, leaving only 
its base and pedestal, sparing the enframing arches and 
their pendentives, whose good pictures remain intact. 

9955 

It appears that, when Cordero started painting in the 
reconstructed building, only one of the Ximeno Evan- 
gelists remained. According to El Diario de Avisos, in an 
article published while the decoration was in course, “. . . 
the fourth figure is that of Saint Matthew. When the ter- 
rible accident of the destruction of the cupola occurred, it 
seems that in its fall it wished to respect this sacred Evan- 
gelist, and Cordero has decided to preserve the only one 
that remained intact.”°° La Cruz quotes the passage and 
comments somewhat heatedly: 


For many years intelligent people have known that the figure 
of Saint Matthew was quite defective because of the position 
of one of its legs, and one is led to believe that Sr. Cordero, 
when he respected said figure, thought that the spectators would 
use its shortcomings as the basis for a comparison favorable to 
the new paintings. . . . When we keep in mind that after the 
destruction, the four frescoes of the pendentives remained in 
good state, we have to do ourselves violence indeed to attribute 
to an accident the preservation of the only defective figure. 
Nevertheless, this one shows by its color intonation a perfect 
grasp on the part of the artist of the effect that works of this 
type should produce, and we are even prone to believe that, 
from this point of view, the comparison is unfavorable to the 
new Evangelists.** 


Moved by the cold critical reception of the work the spon- 
sors, disregarding the terms or the contract, paid the artist 
only 8,000 pesos, or 3,500 less than the agreed price.” 


53. La Cruz, V, 12, p. 404. 

54. The lithograph shows two of the pendentives completely, 
and enough of a third to suggest that it is also intact. We know 
that the fourth, not visible in the print, was spared, as it is the Saint 
Matthew that is still in place. See note 22. 

55. Historia de la Milagrosa Renovacion . . 
153. 

56. April 8, 1857. I quote from the passage reprinted in La 
Cruz, V, 12, because this copy of El Diario de Avisos is missing 
from the files of the National Hemeroteca of Mexico. 


+» 1845, pp. 152- 


57. La Cruz, V, 12, pp. 404-405. 
58. Payment mentioned in Revilla, of. cit., p. 266. 


We may believe that Cordero was not approached to do 
the next mural, that of the Church of San Fernando, but 
that he asked for the job, eager to justify himself, or else 
for no other reason but that he was a born muralist. We 
know that the work was done without pay, and there is 
ground to believe that the artist even had to pay for the 
colors he used.°® 

The circumstances were strangely parallel to those that 
resulted in the decoration of Santa Teresa. The earth- 
quake of June 19, 1858, badly wrecked San Fernando, 
opening wall cracks from dome to floor. Repairs costing 
up to 80,000 pesos were begun. This time, Cordero’s pa- 
trons were the Barefoot Franciscans of the Reformed Ob- 
servance. At the time, the church was midway between 
city and country. The convent grounds included gardens 
and orchards, and a famed cemetery. Burials were ro- 
mantically solemn, the whole community sallying forth 
from church to grave, with flaming torches wavering in 
the wind.” 

Only the cupola and its four pendentives are the work 
of Cordero. The remaining matching decorations were 
painted by Don Santiago Villanueva, then famous for his 
perspective illusions.** One feels here that boldness has 
been replaced by caution, that the artist does not only fol- 
low his inspiration, but makes a bid for popularity. The 
dome of San Fernando is an attempted mea culpa for the 
originality of that of Santa Teresa (Figs. 17-18). 

The Immaculate Conception, oyster gray in a dark blue 
mantle, ascends a heaven of changing hues, ranging from 
golden ocher to flesh shade, to a kind of blueing blue. A 
dance of small cherubs in green, red, and purple scarves 
rings the shaft of the lantern, a motif already essayed in 
the dome of the Cathedral by Ximeno y Planes. Adoles- 
cent angelical musicians fill the dome, plucking harps, 
blowing trumpets, and playing cellos, while other spirits 
raise banners and display mottoes on streamers. Fortu- 


59. Ibid., p. 272, on the lack of payment. That Cordero paid 
for colors from his own pocket is implied by the fact that he used 
very cheap ones. This does not mean that it was unsound practice, 
or that he did not give consciously the preference to colors made 
in his own country. 


60. Manuel Rivera Cambas, México pimtoresco, artistico y 
monumental, Mexico, 1880, 1, p. 376. 

Such a burial, lithographed three years before Cordero started 
painting, is illustrated in La Cruz, 111, facing p. 531. 


61. Besides the mention in Diario de Avisos, July 18, 1860, 
there is a reference to Villanueva in Lopez Lépez, in his Juicio 
Critico quoted later, that gives an idea of the forte of this painter. 
Speaking of perspective defects in a make-believe piece of architec- 
ture painted by Clavé, Lopez Lopez remarks, “The artist could 
have neutralized this effect by lowering substantially the capitals 
of the two columns seen in third and last plane, by [increasing] 
the obliqueness of the lateral cornices, showing more of the inside 
plane of the temple ceiling. This would straighten the prism, cor- 
rect the perspective, and complete the illusion. To paint this little 
temple, it would have been wise to invite the famous Mexican art- 
ist Don Santiago Villanueva.” 
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nately, Cordero could meet the taste of his period in re- 
gard to color without appreciably lowering his blatant 
taste, for it was the time when solferinos and magentas 
became fashionable. ‘The tunics of the heavenly musicians 
and courtiers are either painted all of a piece from a single 
pot of paint, or display theatrical sheens: a leaf green warms 
up to salmon pink, a magenta turns baby-blue. A tem- 
peramental bluntness adds strident notes of its own. Among 
well-behaved drapes, one angular vermilion scarf resem- 
bles cast iron. Harps and cellos approximate the weight of 
the accessories painted in Santa Teresa, solid enough to 
give a sense of unease when in suspension at such a height. 

Another factor besides that of public justification plays a 
role in the making of this mural. It is one that helps ex- 
plain the striking change of mood between the virile 
strength found in Santa Teresa and the feminine grace 
that pervades San Fernando: Sefiorita Angela Osio, who 
became in 1860 Mrs. Juan Cordero, lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the church, and courtship and mural painting pro- 
ceeded simultaneously. 

The Sefiorita was no longer young by the standards of a 
time when girls married at thirteen, and took their dolls 
with them to the nuptial couch. She was all of twenty-four 
years old, just emerging from an unhappy love affair that 
ended when her widowed mother won over the daughter’s 
beau in marriage.°* This, and for Cordero the lull that 
comes as the aftermath of an indecisive love affair, brought 
them together. The comparative mildness of San Fer- 
nando’s aesthetic may be a gallant gesture to meet Dojia 
Angela’s spinsterish taste. 

The painter reaped the public applause he had sought. 
It became fashionable to go see the Cordero mural as an al- 
ternative to a picnic, a concert, or a dance. E/ Diario de 
Avisos has preserved a conversation on the topic by young 
men about town, spattered with a wealth of exclamation 
signs, and larded with English, French, and Italian ex- 
pressions that add slickness to the simplest statement:”° 


The afternoon was beautiful, clear our conscience... . . The 
soul made ready to savor the distractions that work well done 
deserves. 

— To Tacubaya — To San Cosme! — To the Tivoli gar- 
dens! 


62. A well-documented family tradition. Angela Osio lived at 
the time at 10 Calle de Guerrero, in front of the church. Cordero 
painted her portrait, signed and dated in that same year, 1860; 
now in the collection Raz Guzman. The versatile gallant whom 
her mother married was the musician Bruno Flores. 


63. “Variedades: E] Convento de San Fernando y las pinturas de 
un artista mexicano,” El Diario de Avisos, July 13, 14, 18 and 19, 
1860. I keep the foreign words italicized, including English ones, 
as used in the original Spanish text. 

64. To understand what the other attractions were that com- 
peted with Cordero’s work, let us remember that “‘in the tivolis, the 
fare lists such rare names as purée aux moutons. . . . Fashion 


makes of the tivolis well attended places. . . . There rendezvous 
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— No, my lads: No! To San Fernando! said a certain dandy, 
a certain sympathetic fashionable, whose brave gargon manner 
and good breeding stamped him as the leader of our little 
chapel. 

— To San Fernando!! And what for? To some burial? — 
Thanks, I am against funeral meetings. . . 

— Nothing like that for sure. 

— Agreed then, and to San Fernando. . 

Once inside the severe temple, our friend said, “Gaze at 
this dome and pendentives, and say sincerely if . . . the beauti- 
ful inspiration of famed Cordero cannot afford delights for a 
whole afternoon.” 

For a while we kept our heads raised; we remained a long 


while in suspense, impressed by the splendid decoration. 


— This is good enough to delight an expert — said a fellow, 
shortsighted for sure—— . . . However it pleases me, as I find 


in it | know not what that is surprising and celestial. 


— It must be because of the many little angels, my lad, or 


because you look at a sky and clouds. 

— No, rather because it is a job well done. . . . I find this 
figure somewhat clumsy, [however] I know that such figures 
are as a rule colossal in scale to produce a properly natural effect 
at the distance from which they are seen. . . . Dis donc mon 
cher, what is over the Saint Bonaventure, that I just perceive, 


with ut kn wing what it 

— Those are four cantatrice most beautiful. 

—. . . What rained on those singing figures, and why are 
they so washed out? 

— Rather than rain, it seems that Cordero wished to vary 
the tonality in this group, either for perspective effect, or be- 
cause he has been accused of harshness. . 

— Well, then, I am for harshness. . . . It seems to me that 
courage is needed to solve problems in this style, for there is 
no place left to waver about what it is that one sought to ex- 
press —. This method is doubtless connected with a type of 
nerve and of energy that is both incisive and aggressive. . 
Canario! 'To be harsh one needs good anatomical knowledge, 
for nothing remains hidden of the work. . . 

On all parts, one heard praises and admiring exclamations, 
for other spectators had joined us. Suddenly they all 
stopped talking. . . . Their silence coincided with the arrival 
of a certain artist, of open manner, with a beard thick, long 
and spectacular, aman . . . respected, more than for his grave 
demeanor, for his intelligence and judicious application.® 

The well-known artist was immediately surrounded and 
interpelled, and eagerly heard. The expert master weighed 
with ease and reason the select composition of Sr. Cordero, 
his drawing frank and to the point, his spontaneous handling, 


take place, novelesque adventures with for protagonist a lady 

whose features are veiled; there is the indispensable place for the 

repasts of the wealthy. . . . None equals the Tivoli of San Cosme 

for agreeable sojourn, well groomed arbors, and the beautiful as- 

pect of the dining places.” Rivera Cambas, México pintoresco 
I, p. 340. 

65. This unnamed expert, an open admirer of Cordero, may be 
the painter Miguel Mata. While teaching at the Academy, he 
headed the opposition to the director’s policies. He published in 
La Revolucion, October 30, 1855, an article that taunted Clavé: 
“Diez afios hace que vinieron esos sefiores y que artistas nos pre- 
sentan? Se dira como se ha dicho, que es termino muy corto para 
formarse un artista? Y a tardado mas para formarse el Sr. Cor- 
dero?” Quoted by Revilla, of. cit., pp. 144-145. 
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the harmonious color, the reasoned chiaroscuro, the glorious in- 
terpretation, the good show of drapes, the freshness of flesh- 
tones, the variety of intonations, and how the groups wove 
into each other, and the luminosity of the whole. 

After a short silence, one of the late comers exclaimed, with 
transport half artistic and half religious: — How magnificent 
this oil of Sr. Cordero! . . . 

Our artist turned his head with distaste, as if he had been 
bitten, but seeing from whence came the stone, politely an- 
swered a candid oldster; —I know what you mean, but let 
me caution you: The work you admire is not an oil. 

— What ho! And where then may be the merit you speak 
of? And what will foreigners think if they find out that it is 
not an oil? And how could the community agree that such a 
work to be done otherwise than in oil? . . .* 

— To paint in oils, my dear sir, is to paint with oil, and the 
material used in painting does not affect correction and beauty, 
but durability. This is known to foreigners, and they will not 
disdain the work because it is not anoil.. . . 

— As you say, if not for quality, then at least for per- 
manency, it should have been done in oil. . . . 

— This type of decoration is better done in tempera or in 
fresco for a number of reasons. First because of size. Second 
as regards handling and economy. Third, for lack of gloss and 
a better appearance. Painting it in oil means that the prepara- 
tion would be hazardous and unequal, slow, difficult and ex- 
pensive in execution, the effect heavy in parts, null in others 
because of the shine, and in the end less permanent because 
the paint would peel more easily when attacked by intemperate- 
ness. . 

Asked another — Where did Cordero paint this magnificent 
Gloria? 

— How where, answered the amazed artist. . 
in the cupola itself. 

— Oh no, sir, this cannot be, for besides the difficulties in- 
herent to the concavity of the site, what fascination would not 
result from the abyss gaping at one’s feet! Insecurity would 
impede the calm and tranquility of soul needed, would kill in 
the doer all inspiration and ability. I believe this decoration 
was done on canvas, and put on the dome with a minimum of 
inconvenience, once painted. 

— You have properly hit on the obstacles that plague paint- 
ings of this kind, but they are not insuperable . . . and the 
artist need not become an upholsterer. I may be wrong — added 
the intelligent painter — but a work done that way, rather 
than delightful, would be ruined before its unveiling, for 
how could it be made to adhere to the curvature of a cupola? 
. . . There is also another inconvenience. The calculations that 
enter in the composition include the vanishing effect from 
certain visual points, to be corrected by means of a certain 
diagram based on what allowance is to be made for not draw- 
ing on a flat surface. You may rest assured that, in more than 
one figure, Cordero did away with the rules of good drawing 
to obtain a correct effect once the work be seen in perspective. 


. Of course 


66. The same remark was made when modern Mexican mural- 
ists started painting in fresco. So real was the concern over what 
foreigners would think that, to allay these fears, a group of non- 
Mexican residents printed and posted in 1924 an open letter to 
public Mexican opinion that praised the murals and affirmed their 
international worth. This gesture helped save the early frescoes of 


Our cicerone praised high . . . the originality of expres- 
sion and firmness of coloring. 

Hearing color mentioned, someone said it did not merit 
praise, given that Sr. Cordero had been to Europe and re- 
turned with exquisite colors from Paris, most lovely, most 
brilliant, and above all most expensive. Otherwise, how could a 
Mexican artist emerge so well from the test. 

Our appreciable instructor lost here some of his equanimity, 
and answered: Dear Sir, beauty and suavity of coloring do 
not depend on little tints as do toilet preparations, but in /a 
fuerza del mango, the strength used in handling the brush. 
Murillo did marvels with mud . . . and the secret is el mango, 
not gamboge and patchouli. . . . There is and there has been 
no lack of Mexicans who did good work without using for 
crutches little colors from overseas. There are many pictures 
of the Mexican school that are of very good color. Cordero 
himself, even though he keeps in his studio a collection of fine 
colors, uses in works of this category only common pigments, 
such as one may find in any corner hardware store, wrapped in 
newspaper, at six cents a bagful . . .!%7 


Cordero’s repeated accomplishments and the success 
that greeted his latest mural grated upon the sufficiency of 
his foe, Clavé. The Director of the Academy was not a 
steady worker, being more of an executive than an artist. 
Already in 1850, when he was renewing his first five-year 
contract, a needed prod had been given his artistic creative- 
ness by his friends. A clause had been added that specified 
he was to paint two original compositions in the course of 
the next five years. He painted one, exhibited at the Acad- 
emy show of 1856. The Early Youth of Isabella la Cato- 
lica at the Side of Her Sick Mother was received with re- 
lief by his supporters.°* But it still remained to answer Cor- 
dero on his chosen ground, mural painting. Clavé began 
that year a duel by proxy; the galleries of the school were 
being remodeled and the best room was reserved for the 
works of his favorite students, “The School of Clavé.” 
Rich moldings of gold and chocolate brown were made 
richer by “murals,” a series of medallions commissioned to 
a favorite, Ramon Sagredo, representing the heads of fa- 
mous artists silhouetted against a gold ground. They were 
copied from details of the hemicycle in the Ecole des 


Orozco and Siqueiros at a time when there was official talk of 
whitewashing them. 

67. “. . . que se compran en cualquier tlapaleria, en cartuchos 
de a medio el manojo.” Tlapaleria is an exclusively Mexican 
term, made from ¢lapfale, Nahuatl for pigment, and the Spanish 
suffix eria. It is a combination hardware and color store. Cartuchos 
are folded paper wrappings, such as are used for medicinal pow- 
ders, and manojo, a bundle of these. A medio was worth six Mexi- 
can cents. 


68. Catdlogo . . ., 1855, “Estudio del Director de Pintura, 
Don Pelegrin Clavé. La primera juventud de Isabel la Catolica al 
lado de su enferma madre. 

“. , . La reina madre en un sillon de alto respaldo, en que 
estan bordadas las armas de Castilla, sufre uno de los ataques de 
enagenacién mental, que a menudo la aquejaban, con el rostro 
livido y la mirada fija en el suelo, como si viera levantarse algun 
objeto aterrador, que sefiala con la mano derecha. . . .” 
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Beaux-Arts, by Paul Delaroche.*® A mural was also 
planned for the library, but never realized. 

Bernardo Couto, the same who had successfully fought 
Cordero’s nomination to the directorship, wrote in 1860 a 
basic Dialogue on the History of Painting in Mexico. De- 
spite the apparent equanimity of style, the human thirst for 
self-justification results in a gross underestimate of Cor- 
dero’s value that tinges, or rather dyes, later appraisals, for 
example that of Revilla. 

We detect partisanship at work in the part of the trea- 
tise that refers to mural painting in Mexico, in the form of 
a dialogue between Couto and Clavé about Santa Teresa: 


Couto: “Another mural of Ximeno has disappeared: The 
beautiful cupola of Our Lord in Santa Teresa, a cupola that 
has never had its equal in this city for its courage. . . . It all 
ended with the earthquake of April 7, 1845, thirty-two years 
after its inauguration.” 

Clavé: “I did not come in time to see the frescoes [sic] that 
my predecessor painted in this chapel . . . as I arrived in the 
year of ’46.”7° 


The two gentlemen obviously consider the subject of Cor- 
dero’s murals taboo, though finished in the same church in 
1857, three years before this dialogue takes place. 

The conversation then takes a practical turn, to the com- 
missions young painters may expect in the modern world. 
In spite of the black outlook, Couto has a cautious idea: 


There is nevertheless one genre at which perhaps they could 
find employment — mural painting. Perhaps the habit may be 
introduced, to decorate with it public buildings or the drawing 
rooms of the wealthy. To show this path, the gallery newly 
opened in our Academy has been dressed up in the new fashion, 
and, God helping, we will do the same with more scope on the 
walls and ceiling of the great hall built on the facade."* 


The dialogue takes on added piquancy, knowing as we 
do that at the time Cordero’s three great decorations, Jesus 
Maria, Santa Teresa, and San Fernando, stared Couto and 
Clavé in the face, with San Fernando the favorite public 
topic in art. 

Couto and Clavé fail to show in words and in acts the 
deep sense of mural fitness that Cordero shows in his 
works. To “dress up the new gallery in the new fashion” 
and to covet “the drawing rooms of the wealthy” reveal 
little grasp of the essential relations of mural to architec- 
ture, or of its responsibilities for speaking publicly in paint. 

The medallions of Sagredo were obviously not a suffi- 
cient answer to the indefatigable Cordero, and the cor- 
nered Director decided at last to paint a mural of his own, 


69. The medallions painted by Sagredo are still in place. Paul 
Delaroche and Overbeck were the masters chosen to represent mod- 
ern art. Most of the pictures proudly shown in the gallery in 
Clavé’s time are now kept in storage. 

70. Couto, of. cit., p. 94. 

71. Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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as substantial in size and place as those of his rival. Clavé 
rolled up his pedogogical sleeves, and acting as foreman to 
a choice phalanx of five art students, started to decorate the 
dome of the Church of the Profesa in 1861 in oil. 

The site was unmatched for fashionableness. While 
Cordero’s San Fernando was situated halfway between 
town and country, Clavé’s choice was at the capital’s mun- 
dane hub. “Center of elegances and buen tono is the 
Church of La Profesa. . 


anticipation to make ready for the feasts of La Profesa, 


. There is great and general 


and there is throughout the city much traffic and agitation 
to this purpose, especially in the streets of Plateros and San 
Francisco. Clothes shops are full, tailors and dressmakers 
overwhelmed with work. Unbelievable is the eagerness to 
show off one’s new clothes. . . . Plateros Street is espe- 
cially crowded with ladies who go to La Profesa in man- 
tillas and dresses of silk and velvet, while lower class 
women go there in multiple skirts and fine rebozos.”” 

To capture inspiration, Clavé did what he advised his 
students to do — he copied engravings after the German 
Overbeck.’* His architectural setting was somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of Cordero, for while Santa Teresa and 
San Fernando were hemispherical, the dome of La Pro- 
fesa was divided in eight triangular segments, separated by 
raised moldings. The division suggested for a subject mat- 
ter the seven sacraments, with the extra portion receiving 
an Adoration of the Cross.* 

Soon after the dome was begun, the reform laws of 
Juarez disbanded monastic congregations, not sparing 
Clavé’s collective patron, the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory. Its mother-house was occupied by federal troops, and 
work in the church had to stop after only two of the eight 
panels had been started. Clavé was in fact a political sus- 
pect while Juarez was in power. Using his privilege as a 
foreigner, he had refused to sign a denunciation of the 
French intervention. The same gesture gained him favor 
with Maximilian, and work on the dome was resumed. It 
was finished in the besieged capital of the tottering Em- 
pire, while Juarez bullets whizzed by the uprights of the 
high scaffold. The dome was uncovered in 1867 to a dis- 
tracted Republic — and it became the privilege of critics 
friendly to Cordero to belittle the work. 

A life-long friend of Cordero, Felipe Lopez Lépez was 
one of them. He must have champed at the bit while ad- 
verse opinion attacked the repeated accomplishments of 
his friend, and now the elaborate report he published is in 


72. Cambas, México pintoresco . . ., 1, p. 211. 

73. Revilla, of. cit., p. 206. 

74. A photograph of the murals has been recently reproduced, 
together with the criticism of Lépez Lépez. Justino Fernandez, 
“Critica de Arte en México. La critica de Felipe Lépez Lépez a 
las pinturas de la cupula del templo de la Profesa, actualmente 
desaparecidas,” Amales del instituto de investigaciones estéticas, 
no. 13, 1945, pp. 61-84. 
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its turn unfavorable to Clavé’s dome. The implied rivalry 
between the two is its gist: Clavé’s talent is not denied, but 
he makes clear that genius is the exclusive claim of Cor- 
dero. 


The title is of itself partisan, “Critical judgment of the 
painting of the dome of the Temple of La Profeso, di- 
rected by Don Pelegrin Clavé, and executed in most of its 
parts by students of the Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Carlos.”*® 


Time and application are required to see great works to their 
conclusion. . . . Only genius may triumph quickly over what 
obstacles appear as these works proceed . . . because genius 
alone conceives them spontaneously, and elaborates what is 
sublime . . . with means of surprising simplicity. 

We should not wonder then that eight years were required 
to finish the mural painting that decorates today the temple 
of La Profesa... . 

On the intellectual plane, the direction of the work was 
Sr. Clavé’s due, as the master, It is of public domain that the 
translation of his inventions and the material presentation of 
his compositions were left to the care of young Mexicans, his 
disciples... . 

As the spectator . . . raises his eyes to the zenith of a cupola, 
as his sight leaves the earth that supports him and the horizon 
that surrounds him, what does he look for in this immensity? 
Do not those luminous spaces represent the celestial dome? . . . 
Would he rationally expect to find mortals in the element re- 
served for birds? Could he, without fright, see overhead a 
ground, vegetation and mountains? Does it make sense to repre- 
sent on a concave surface the vertical surface of a facade? Can 
art admit of heavy chunks of material architecture in the 
diaphanous celestial spheres? . . . 

When he raises his eyes, what should he look for? — Well 
said: Ideal beings, spirit messengers of his prayers, and if his 
faith be strong he will look for the Supreme Being in all His 
Majesty. 

So that no subject may fit the cupola of a church that is not 
God in Majesty or some Apotheosis, one single subject, one 
single grandiose thought . . . Ximeno observed this rule in the 
dome of the Cathedral, and Cordero followed the model of 
European cupolas when he painted those of Santa Teresa and 
of San Fernando. . . . To introduce novelty in such a type of 
decoration is a temerity that reflects on the artist’s credit. . . . 

A rigorous analysis compels us to add that the compositor 
should have foreseen how a multiplicity of themes entailed 
diversified backgrounds and contrasting intonations: though we 
admit that such a contrast may be pleasant in a picture gallery, 
in a dome it breaks the shape, the harmony and the function. 

Having concluded our critical estimate of the ideal part of 
the composition, and expressed with regret’® what reasons are 
born by reflection . . . we pass eagerly to an examination of 
each one of the oil paintings that constitute in practice the work. 


75. Juicio Critico sobre las pinturas de la cupula del Templo de 
la Profesa, dirigidas por D. Pelegrin Clavé y ejecutadas en su 
mayor parte por los alumnos de la Academia de Bellas Artes de San 
Carlos, Publicado en Junio de 1867 por Felipe Lopez Lopez, 
Mexico, Imprenta de La Constitucién Social, 4a calle de la Provi- 
dencia, num. 6, 1868. Probably a separate reprint from a news- 
paper article, from the aspect of the typography, and the imprint. 

76. Italics in original text. 
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First, let us remark that oil painting is out of place here, 
given its preparation, its effect and expense. None of these 
drawbacks is unsurmountable. . . . And an abundance of cash 
removes other inconveniences. . . . As far as execution is con- 
cerned, oil is much easier" than tempera: He who paints in 
oil sees what he is doing; he who paints in tempera works blind, 
guesses, and what bad luck if he loses tone and values. A paint- 
ing in oil is beautiful, rich in magic and agreeable: If it does not 
stain, if it escapes what alterations are incipient to its nature, 
the work we are concerned with will gain in esteem with time. 

Be resigned then to an analysis of eight distinct subjects... . 


In describing the execution of the work, opposing it 
sharply to its ideation, Lopez Lopez tucks his nails gently 
in, not to hurt the five young Mexican helpers. 

Then, “To bind the slices that constitute the half 
sphere, there is an octagon, through which appears the 
Father of all Creation. We understand that this picture is 
the work of Sr. Clavé exclusively. Eager to pay tribute to 
his ambitious undertaking, we look eagerly for something 
to praise . . . but, ah! we find with profound sadness 
that, despite his cultured brush, Sr. Clavé erred as far as 
art iconology is concerned.” 

Lopez Lopez notes that the Father is too young, repre- 
sented with a black beard, and concludes: 


If we have expressed publicly our opinion of this work, it is 
only to make clear the fact that in Mexico, there are many 
people . . . capable of judging with some criteria the com- 
plexity of fine art compositions. It is also in the hope of stimu- 
lating the self pride of Sr. Clavé, to the end that he may leave 
us in some other dome . . . an unforgettable memorial of what 


sublimity may come out of his intelligence and the fecundity 
of his palette. 


One important point made by Lopez Lopez is that 
Clavé was not a born mural painter, that despite the place 
they were in, the panels were enlarged easel pictures. 
Clavé seemed unmindful of what mural drawing should 
be, while Cordero “. . . did away with the rules of good 
drawing to obtain a correct effect once the work be seen 
in perspective.” Perhaps impelled by pedagogical noblesse 
oblige, more probably because he had not reflected on the 
optical deformations inherent to paintings done on concave 
surfaces, Clavé drew his personages impeccably. The re- 
sult is noted with puzzlement by Revilla, otherwise his 
admirer and biographer, “Some figures are seen as too 
long, when the curvature of the cupola fails to foreshorten 
them, or as very short when it does.”** Lopez Lopez notes 
the same effect in the painted architecture. In the Matri- 
mony panel, “. . . the little temple is of a sound architec- 
tonic structure, but falls forwards, owing to the effect re- 
sulting from the concave surface on which it is painted.””® 

On the credit side, however, the possibilities of an oil 


77. Italics in original text. 
78. Revilla, op. cit., p. 191. 
79: Lopez Lépez, Juicio critico . . ., p. 9. 
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palette, far wider than the tempera one, had been ex- 
ploited in full. Revilla praises ““. . . the intense blues and 
scarlets, the golden ochers and sea green of the drapes, 
how they play and mix with the light background tints and 
the diaphanous ones of far-off planes and skies, and with 
the metallic glow of the gold border that frames the pic- 
tures.”*° In 1914, a fire that seared the church wrecked 
the decoration. Today it is hard to distinguish what was a 
classical drape from what is a plaster scar or a saltpeter 
stain. 

While Maximilian was in power, Juan Cordero had 
made another bid for the directorship of the school. The 
Emperor was invited to see a one-man show of his easel 
works, especially hung for the purpose. Appraised of what 
were Cordero’s hopes, Clavé set up a rival exhibition by his 
favorite disciple, Salomé Pina, that won the approval of 
the sovereign and for Pina a promise of the post of Clavé, 
when the Catalan master had returned to Spain.** 

Lopez Lopez, in his criticism of La Profesa, had dared 
Clavé to paint another, better cupola, but the ageing Di- 
rector failed to rise to the bait. Since his landing in 1846, 
he had witnessed a succession of governments that ranged 
from a “Perpetual Dictator” to an Indian President, with 
an Austrian Emperor thrown in. He had passed through 
two wars and foreign invasions, discounting civil war. 
Tired, he left Mexico for his native Catalonia in February 
1868, having first made sure that his departure would not 
bring to an end the long dictatorship of taste exerted on 
official Mexican art. Paradoxically, the Republic kept the 
promise Maximilian had made, and long-lived Salomé 
Pina kept Clavé’s aesthetic tenets alive into the twentieth 
century.” 

As far as murals are concerned, Cordero was to have 
the last say. Last of the colonial church decorators, he was 
also to be the first to attempt lay decoration, non-religious 
murals to fit the rationalistic mood of the Reform period. 
His family doctor was Gabino Barreda who, besides the 
practice of medicine, was the Director of the great Pre- 
paratoria School, once the Royal College of San Ildefonso, 
San Pedro and San Pablo. A Comtist enthusiast, he meant 
to implant lay education in Catholic Mexico, to match the 
tendencies of the social reforms sponsored by the govern- 
ment of Lerdo de Tejada. Barreda spoke of “. . . the 
fine arts that in our country agonize for lack of a subject 
matter,”** and meant to restore them to health. He 


80. Revilla, of. cit., p. 188. 

81. I[bid., pp. 203-204. 

82. Another Clavé favorite, Don Santiago Rebull, was for a 
while in charge of the painting classes. Aesthetically a sound 
Ingrist, his influence transcended the tenets of the Catalan master. 

83. In the coronation speech. As Barreda’s speech is missing in 
part from the pamphlet of the Biblioteca Nacional, I quote from 
the reprint in Boletin de la Escuela Nacional Preparatoria, Feb. 


19, 1909. 


thought of religious painting as a thing of the past, and be- 
lieved that religion should give way to science as the in- 
spiration of the fine arts. To help him on the job he ap- 
proached his famous patient Juan Cordero,** and com- 


missioned from him a first sample of the new style, a 


. delectable ode to the immortal glory of Franklin, 
Fulton, and Morse.”*® 

After a lapse of fourteen years, the Mexican muralist 
returned to mural painting. It is from the faithful Lopez 
Lopez that we copy a description of the picture (Fig. 19), 
destroyed in 1900:° 


A painting in tempera, work of the distinguished Mexican 
artist, Juan Cordero, executed in the wall panel of the top 
landing that opens on the main corridors of the National 
Preparatory School. 

Minerva, goddess of wisdom, of majestic appearance, is 
seated on a substantial throne that symbolizes architecture. Its 
back is a facade of the primitive Tuscan order [sic]; its pedi- 
ment is surmounted by two small genii seated on the diagonal 
slopes; they offer honorific crowns of laurel and of oak, em- 
blems of genius and of strength. 

On a lower level are seated . . . two young deities symboliz- 
ing two powerful forces: Electricity and Steam, with their 
respective attributes. 

To the right of the protagonist . . . a number of sailors 
unload on the pier close to the Parthenon a cargo from boats 
that fill a third plane. . . . To the left, Cleo, Muse of History, 
writes zealously her annals that compete in speed with time. 
And Envy, of a ferocious countenance, is put to flight, unable to 
bear the sight of progress. 

A third plane on the same side shows a landscape crossed by 
rails that lead toward farflung nations the speedy locomotive 
dragging its cars. . . 

The upper part of the picture ends in a splendid sky spotted 
with golden clouds. The glow of light on the horizon chases 
the night from the dark firmanent, substituting at its zenith a 
lively sapphire blue that closes the celestial dome.** 


Cordero had painted his last religious mural, that of San 
Fernando, without pay. His Comtist venture brought him 


84. The artist suffered from a lung ailment attributed to over- 
work, 

85. Lépez Lopez, “Pintura al temple ejecutada por el distin- 
guido artista mexicano Juan Cordero en el cuadro mural de la 
meseta superior que da paso a los corredores principales de la 
Escuela Nacional Preparatoria,” El Federalista, no. 1347. Re- 
printed as an appendix to Poesias y Discursos leidos en la festividad 
en que la Escuela Nacional Preparatoria laureando al eminente ar- 
tista Don Juan Cordero le dio un testimonio publico de gratitud y 
admiracion, por el cuadro mural con que ha embellicido su edificio, 
Mexico, Imprenta del Comercio de N. Chavez, calle de Cordobanes 
Num. 8, 1874, p. 42. 


86. Poesias y Discursos . . ., pp. 31-44. 

87. After the destruction of the panel, José Terrez, Director of 
the Preparatoria School, commissioned Juan M. Pacheco in 1904 
to copy the original oil study that Cordero painted in preparation 
for the mural. 

Now that the mural is destroyed and the original Cordero study 
lost, our best visual knowledge of the mural comes from the 
Pacheco copy, in the collection of Licenciado Alfonso Toro. 
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little more. Contemporaries imply as much, calling the 
picture ““. . . a most valuable gift,”** adding, “Justice 
asks from us some compensation, may it be gratitude.”*® 
This last suggestion was duly followed, and in somewhat 
flamboyant fashion. A booklet records the events of No- 
vember 29, 1874, that form a mundane apotheosis to the 
career of the painter: Poem and speeches read in the Na- 
tional Preparatory School on the occasion of the crowning 
with laurels of the eminent artist Juan Cordero. Professor 
Rafael Angel de la Pefia spoke in the name of the faculty, 
praising 


. the brush of Sr, Cordero, whose strokes express . . 
the thought that has presided over the formation of the present 
curriculum. . . . Two of the most beautiful figures conjured 
by his magic brush observe in relaxed postures and with deep 
attention, the first, the initial transformation of steam, and 
the second a magnetic compass. They doubtless personify the 
sciences that flourish today through the practice of observation, 
the experimental method, and a well sustained logic, sciences 
that have given birth to Industry with its prodigious inventions. 

. Immarcescible laurels to knowledge and to genius, and 


to dark ignorance and black envy, what chastisement is their 
due.*° 


Student Salvador Castellot spoke in the name of his 
schoolmates, and Poet Guillermo Prieto read an inspired 
composition. Then came the crowning act of the cere- 
mony. Director and Doctor Don Gabino Barreda ad- 
dressed himself to his friend and patient: 


It is the glorious lot of the Preparatory School to blaze a 
new trail for Mexican aesthetics. We feel proud of having in- 
spired to the genius of a true artist a composition meant to im- 
mortalize the Spirits of Science and of Industry that stand for 
the pacific activities of man... . 

This creation of genius is linked in an indissoluble way to a 
wall of our school, . . . As a token of this indissoluble union, 
the Preparatory School places today by my hand on the brow of 
this sublime artist the symbol of immortality. 


At this juncture the artist was crowned with a laurel 
wreath of solid gold, weighing 360 grams, treasured by his 
family to this day.®® Barreda concluded: 


This glorification of art that science achieves in its own 
temple, this frank and loyal acknowledgment that heart rates 
over intelligence, this noble subordination of science to love, are 
an immense moral progress of which our school gives today the 
pioneer example. Glory to art! Glory to genius! ®* 


88. Poesias y Discursos . 
89. Ibid. 
go. Ibid., pp. 3-11. 


16. 


91. Boletin de la Escuela . . ., Feb. 19, 1909. 

92. Now in the collection of Sra. Asuncién Cordero de Sanchez. 
The crown was weighed and photographed at my request while 
exhibited at the Palacio de Bellas Artes in 1945. It is inscribed “Al 
regio artista mexicano Juan Cordero//La Escuela Nacional Prepa- 
ratoria en testimonio de gratitud. Noviembre de 1874.” 


93. Boletin, Feb. 19, 1909. 


The crowned Cordero answered somewhat lamely: 


May these brush strokes . . . reveal my love of country and 
my desire for the progress of a studious youth. With this un- 
derstanding, sefiores, I accept joyfully the laurel with which 
you garland my humble work. The best leaf in my artist’s 
crown, this wreath will have a conspicuous place in my studio 


and seeing it there, Inspiration will descend on my palette. 
94 


The students of the school had a well-earned reputa- 
tion for restlessness and ebulliency. The master knew that 
his message was addressed to none-too-placid hearers. To 
placate them, he had recourse to a plastic stratagem, that 
of painting in the foreground “. . . a childish genie with a 
finger raised to his lips to impose quiet and to invite con- 
templation.”** 

As a teacher, De la Pefia well knew the mischievous- 
ness of his wards. He comments, ““The child urges order 
and silence, surely not from grownups who need no such 
admonition, but from children and adolescents — to be 
blunt, from the students of the Preparatoria.”” 

The following speaker was the young Castellot, who 
knew students from inside. He insists, ““This picture is . . . 
the most exalted jewel to be cared for jealously . . . keep 
it eternally.”*" 

And Guillermo Prieto, in soothing verse, 


. . . Artist, enjoy your work. What treasures 
Of magical talent you gave us 
Will be kept here . . .*° 


Lopez Lopez summed up in prose, “Will the National 
Preparatory School . . . obtain that its students show 
toward this beautiful painting all the care, respect and love 
that it deserves, through the series of successive generations 
the school awaits? . . . We hope so.”® Neither elo- 
quence nor the naive recourse to a painted prefect could 
keep the youngsters in check. In 1900, the mutilated pic- 
ture was replaced by a gaudy stained-glass window made 
in Switzerland.?” 

This mural, The Triumph of Science and Labor over 
Ignorance and Sloth, is the last that Cordero painted. 
What taboo Couto and Clavé had imposed in official cir- 
cles as concerned his murals also extended to his easel 


94. Poesias y Discursos . . ., pp. 29-30. 

95. p. 34. 

96. Ibid., p. 7. 

97. Ibid., p. 16. 

98. Ibid., p. 22. 

99. Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

100. Also representing Minerva as the goddess of wisdom. The 
original slogan “Saber para prever: Prever para obrar!” is re- 
placed by a less searching one, “Amor, Orden y Progreso.” Rivera 
suggests that the picture was destroyed partly because the old slogan 


had acquired a revolutionary meaning, once the dictatorship of 
Diaz was well established. 
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paintings. Cordero had not shown at the Academy exhibi- 
tions since 1854, the date of the scandal attendant upon 
the showing of The Redemptor and the Woman Taken in 
Adultery, and the beginning of his feud with Pelegrin 
Clavé. Since then, a discreet boycott had been extended to 
his means of living; portrait painting in the capital was 
capitalized by the Director of the School, being the one 
genre in which his sluggish brush remained proficient. To 
pay for the care of a rapidly increasing family, and to al- 
low himself the luxury of painting murals for nothing, 
Cordero had to work in a seasonal schedule reminiscent of 
that of his mercero days. One market untapped by Clavé 
was far-off Yucatan, a tropical state whose land commu- 
nications with central Mexico were nonexistent. Year after 
year, Cordero would make the trip by sea, having perfected 
a procedure that Revilla brands as ‘ 
beat the official monopoly. From Yucatan he brought back 
reams of photographs of would-be sitters to be returned the 


‘semi-industrial,”’ to 


> 


next season as portraits in oil. In the capital, he painted 
a la prima and without further benefit of model one por- 
trait per day.” 

After his coronation, Cordero felt that the old feud with 
the school had collapsed with the departure of Clavé and 
the public recognition of his worth. In 1875, he staged a 
comeback at the Academy show after thirty years of ab- 
sence, sending that year an Immaculate Conception and a 
Family Portrait (Fig. 20).*°? His work still kept the 


101. This paper is concerned more exclusively with Cordero as 
a muralist. His portraits are interesting perhaps because they were 
painted without benefit of model. They gain in purity what they 
lose in animation. His way of reaching the truth was rational 
rather than realistic. One of the portraits exhibited in 1945, dat- 
ing from 1874, was painted after the death of the model. Cordero 
asked the brother of the dead man to pose for color and complex- 
ion, while using a photograph for the drawing. The same man 
who posed for him is still alive, and told me the story. 


102. Catalogo . . ., 1875, “No. 38. Juan Cordero: Una Puri- 
sima. Perteneciente al Licenciado Martinez de la Torre. 

“No. 48. Cuadro de familia. Del Sr. Licenciado Manuel Cor- 
dero.” 

This last picture is responsible in part for the writing of this 
paper. A distinguished art scholar from the United States visited the 
display of works of the master staged in the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes. Before this picture she remarked, “And to think that in the 
same year Degas was in New Orleans!” 

“Meant as an unfavorable comment on Cordero’s art, the ex- 
clamation implies that art is created in a void, rather than molded 
by continental, racial, and local conditions. It parallels the one 
that Louis XIV spat at a Le Nain, “Eloignez de moi ces magots!” 

Naturally, the Frenchman rates far above Cordero in the quali- 
ties that his native Paris bred, in finesse, in Japonaiserie, in cyni- 
cism, and also in an intellectual sifting of means that is a hall- 
mark of all France. But in his short trip to Cordero’s continent, the 
European Degas was ill at ease. While in New Orleans, his let- 
ters mention creole beauty, and black mammies with bandana 
kerchiefs. But to paint he preferred a cot:on counter, business men, 
cashiers, vendors and customers, everyon:: dressed like motaires; in 
picturesque Louisiana all that resembled most a world observed 
from the top seat of the Parisian omnibus. He longed for his Paris 
studio where he had left unfinished a set of studies of laundresses 
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power to shock, as it had for so long. ‘Twenty-two-year- 
old José Marti, the future Cuban hero, who eked a living 
as a newspaper reporter, criticized the latter for its ““Dan- 
tesque combinations of color.”’ And he says of a detail of the 
former, “This strong armed angel, draped in green, is 
illuminated by a light more adequate to Hell than to the 
pure celestial spaces.”*°* 

Cordero died in Popotla May 28, 1884. His life and 
his work acquire increased meaning in the light of the re- 
cent flowering of a national school -with its accent on mural 
painting. The present justifies his conviction that Mexican 
art would soon tread its own way in aesthetics as it already 
did in politics. Hence Cordero’s impatience with what re- 
tarded such a transformation, his impetuous talk of “I did 
not sacrifice the best years of my life in foreign countries 

. . to come back to my own fatria to serve under Sr. 
Clavé.” He not only painted walls, but understood the 
technical and optical problems that make of murals some- 
thing radically different from enlarged oil pictures. A re- 
markable analysis of his mural style by Lopez Lépez op- 
poses his method to that of his contemporaries, “Without 
nature, without model, even without a sketch, all is born of 
fantasy, results of calculations, fruit of the artist’s school. 
This is not an easel picture, a study, or a work made with 
academic resources.”*°* Optically, Cordero anticipated the 
practice of modern muralists when he “. . . did away with 
the rules of good drawing to obtain a correct effect once 
the work is seen in perspective.”*°* A premonition of post- 
cubism permeates such sayings as, “The calculations that 
enter into the composition include the vanishing effect from 
certain visual points, to be corrected by means of a certain 
diagram based on what allowance is to be made for not 


drawing on a flat surface.”*”° 


starching full-dress shirts and cuffs. Consciously, he closes his eyes 
and mind to the enormity of the New World, ends a letter with a 
wistful, elliptical “Vive le fin!” and soon returns to Paris and 
blanchisseuses. 

Granted that Degas is a greater artist than Cordero, Cordero is 
more vital to the history of American art. 

103. José Marti, “Una visita a la exposicién de Bellas Artes,” 
La Revista Universal, December 29, 1875. Reprinted in Marti en 
México, 111, p. 82. 

104. Poesias y Discursos . . ., p. 41. 


105. At least he understood as they do that the drawing made 
on a spherical surface is not identical to its optical images. When 
José Clemente Orozco was in the flush of painting his first cupola 
in Guadalajara, he told me, “It is grand. I can draw it correctly 
and the wall queers it all by itself.” 


106. The allowance for more than one point from where to 
view a mural implied in this passage is at the base of what post- 
cubist muralists call a fourth dimension. Compare for example 
what Rivera said in 1923 of his first mural in Boletin de la 
Secretaria de Educacion, 1, no. 3, p. 368: “The painting of the 
scenarium that covers an area of more than ninety square meters, 
and whose personages measure over twelve feet in height, is only 
the focus from which the corollary compositions of lateral walls 


and vault will issue. . . . The total work is one single composi- 
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Fic. 16. Mexico City, Santa Teresa, Chapel of Christ, Pendentive: 
Ximeno y Planes, Saint Matthew, 1813 


Fic. 17. Mexico City, San Fernando, Cupola: Cordero, The Immaculate Conception, Fic. 18. Mexico City, San Fernando, Pendentive: Cor- 
1860 dero, Nicolaus a Lira 


PARA OBRAR. 


Fic. 19. Mexico City, Collection Licienciado Alfonso Toro: Fic. 20. Mexico City, Collection Cordero y Coda- 
Juan M. Pacheco, Copy of a Study by Cordero for Triumph llos: Cordero, The Four Daughters of Don Manuel 


of Science and Labor over Ignorance and Sloth Cordero, 1875 


Fic. 14. Mexico City, Santa Teresa, Chapel of Christ, Pendentive: Cor- a : 7 
dero, Saint Luke rae 
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Cordero’s sponsorship of tempera, as being a true mural 
medium, was little short of heroic in a place and period 
where suavity of effects and the gradations inherent to 
glazes and lakes were considered a sine qua non of the fine 
art. Four years after the painter’s death, Garcia Cubas 
still notes of his work, “The paintings in tempera. . . 
are noticeably inferior to those executed in oil.”**’ To ap- 
preciate the temperas properly, an eye attuned to the more 
recent frescoes was needed. 

Cordero believed that the Mexican artist need no more 
rely on imported pigments than on imported aesthetics. His 
sponsoring of cheap local pigments used by house painters 
in preference to what Paris offered has champions today 
among Mexican fresco painters.’°* Cordero’s accurate 


tion and the cluster of paintings, once identified with the three- 
dimensional architecture and the changing aspects of its diverse 
parts, will create in the mind of the spectator an additional di- 
mension.” 

107. Cubas, Diccionario geograéfico . . ., 1888, article “Cor- 
dero.” 


108. A notable inroad of nationalism in the field of technique 


was the so-called Mexican fresco. The medium, evolved by the 
painter Xavier Guerrero after a study of pre-Hispanic murals and 


foresight anticipated that government patronage should be 
at the hub of any extensive mural program. It was put into 
words by his friend Lopez Lépez in 1874, “. . . recom- 
mending to the good taste and culture of the administra- 
tion the convenient beautification of public buildings with 
mural paintings. . . . The schools of medicine, law, min- 
ing, agriculture, and commerce . . . the palaces of the 
Government, of justice, city halls and others that house the 
administrative sovereignty, all need distinctive marks and 
wait for the brush and chisel of Mexican artists, dedicated 
to the study of the fine arts to the end that such places be 
spared the trite appearance of private dwellings.’”°* It was 
not the lot of Cordero’s generation to see the realization 
of a clearly defined national style, but his merit lies in that 
he foresaw its coming, and eased the transition with his 
works. 


MEXICO CITY 


the folk habits of house painters, included the use of nopal sap as 
an agglutinant. Rivera’s early murals in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Mexico City, were painted in this way. 


109. Poesias y Discursos . . ., p. 43. 
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NOTES 


A DRAWING BY HERCULES SEGHERS 


LEO C. COLLINS 


In a large collection of drawings, anonymously sold at pub- 
lic auction in Paris, in 1938, a mountainous landscape (Fig. 1) 
turned up under the name: “Ecole de Joos de Momper.” This 
attribution was not too fortunate because Momper had never 
been the head of a school, but it pointed in the right direction 
as it indicated that the drawing, although influenced by Mom- 
per, was not done by the artist himself. Actually, this drawing 
lacks the subtle minuteness characteristic of Momper and the 
whole group of painters who worked in close cooperation with 
Jan Brueghel the Elder in Belgium at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

A certain disdain of details, the renunciation of the tradi- 
tional Flemish composition scheme and a much more powerful 
rendering in general are indicative of a more advanced style 
and induce us to look for the author in the northern provinces 
of the Netherlands. Here, we find three artists of Flemish or 
Walloon origin who connect the romanticism of the southern 
provinces with the later realistic trend of the Dutch.’ They 
were Gillis van Coninxloo whose art is, if I may say so, a land- 
mark on the road from Patinir to Ruisdael, Roeland Savery who 
was commissioned to depict Tyrolean mountain views for the 
Emperor Rudolf II, and David Vinckboons who turned gradu- 
ally from a Brueghelesque genre-painter to realistic landscap- 
ing. None of these three artists, who worked in Holland in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, can be responsible for 
our drawing. On the other hand, it is obvious that our drafts- 
man was familiar with their romantic achievements and their 
still groping attempts to portray nature. Remnants of romantic 
tendencies as well as rudiments of a naturalistic trend may be 
found in the drawing. The draftsman, however, seems to have 
outgrown the romantic tradition without having taken the new 
road of national landscape painting. He was not guided by love 
of his own country as were van Goyen, the Ruisdaels, Aelbert 
Cuyp and the other landscape painters in the young Dutch Re- 
public; nor had he in common with the so-called Italianate art- 
ists their predilection for picturesque sceneries. The man who 
conceived and executed the drawing was to a high degree con- 
structive, endowed with creative power, and able to express 
himself through graphic means. He was probably less inter- 
ested in depicting an individual promontory than in perceiving 
the structural elements of such a formation, and he experi- 
mented in building up from them a steep defensible rock ac- 
cording to his own ingenious mind. 

The same singular approach to nature prevails in the etchings 
of Gillis van Coninxloo’s last pupil, Hercules Seghers.? 

Up to the present, no drawing has been ascertained as a work 
by Seghers,* and the very few tentative attributions did not 
stand further examination.* Yet it is worth investigating 


1. Cf. E. P. Richardson, “The Romantic Prelude to Dutch Realism,” 
The Art Quarterly, 111, 1940, pp. 40-79. 

2. See J. Springer, Die Radierungen des Herkules Seghers, Berlin, 
1910-12. 

3. Cf. Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler 
von der Antike bis xur Gegenwart, xxx, Leipzig, 1936, p. 445. 

4. E.g., E. Waldmann, “Eine Handzeichnung von Hercules Seghers,” 
Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst, Beilage der 
“Graphischen Kiinste,” xxix, 1906, pp. 69-71; contested by A. M. Hind, 
“Hercules Seghers oder Jan Ruisscher,” sbid., xxxvi1, 1914, pp. 17-19. 


whether, in the case of our drawing, an attribution to Hercules 
Seghers can be based on solid ground. 

The difficulties must certainly not be underrated that arise 
in comparing a drawing with works done in a different medium, 
but the same and even greater difficulties had to be overcome 
by W. Bode, in 1871, when he gave the Rembrandtesque land- 
scape painting in the Uffizi to Hercules Seghers who was, here- 
tofore, only known as an etcher.” Literary sources were still 
missing at that time, and the ascription had to be founded ex- 
clusively on similarities with Seghers’ etchings. After this dis- 
covery, one by one, a few paintings showed up, which com- 
pared equally well with Seghers’ etched work, until a score of 
them were assembled which, generally considered, constitute 
Seghers’ painted oeuvre. 

Encouraged by this example, I feel that I may confidently 
base my analysis on a scrutinizing comparison of the drawing 
with several of Seghers’ undisputed works, primarily etchings, 
and finally proceed to examine a few problems of Seghers’ 
working methods with regard to the drawing before us. 

The drawing on hand® measures 228 millimeters in height 
and 320 millimeters in width. The paper used is light brown; 
probably it was stained by the artist himself. The medium is 
black and white chalk, the latter apparently diluted and ap- 
plied by brush. In spots, the white has turned black by oxida- 
tion. The technique of the drawing is by no means in contra- 
diction to the working methods of Hercules Seghers who 
printed a great many of his etchings on pre-colored, especially 
also on tawny tinted, paper,” and who was wont to enhance the 
effect of his etchings by covering the prints with color or by 
heightening the lights through application of white paint.® 

The subject of the drawing is a mountain landscape with 
cleft rocks, castles, water. A few tiny figures animate the scene. 
The Castled Rock would be an appropriate title. The locality 
represented in the drawing or rather the scenery which might 
have inspired the draftsman, has not so far been determined 
geographically. The Castled Rock, in this respect, shares the 
fate of Seghers’ mountain landscapes which are subject to the 
old controversy whether he had visited the Alps, or did not 
proceed beyond the limestone country bordering the Upper 
Meuse.® 

The first work to lend itself for comparison is the etching 
known as The Landscape with the Crag (Fig. 2). It has in com- 
mon with the drawing the similar representation of a rocky 
bulk projecting in the foreground and contrasting with a 
smaller rock, placed in the middle distance, the latter showing 
on its top the sketchy contour of a castle. Characteristic of both 
is the same fading away toward the chain of hills, whose merely 


5. C. Vosmaer, Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn, sa vie et ses oeuvres, 
La Haye, 1868, p. 241, still declares: “On ne connait pas de tableaux de 
Seghers . . .”; but three years later, De Nederland’sche Spectator, Arn- 
hem, 1871, p. 251, already mentions Bode’s attribution of the landscape in 
the Uffizi to Seghers. 

6. Now in the collection of Mr. F. Stephens, New York. 


7. E.g., J. Springer, op. cit., Nr. 9 (pl. rv), Nr. 28 (pls. x11 and xt). 
8. Ibid., Nr. 12 r, 21 h, and 48 (pl. xxxv1). 


9. W. Bode, Meister der hollandischen und vlimischen Malerschulen, 
Leipzig, 1923, p- 150, as well as W. Fraenger, Die Radierungen des Her- 
cules Seghers, Erlenbach-Zurich, 1922, pp. 56, 57, and C. Hofstede de 
Groot, “Langs welken Weg tzog Hercules Seghers naar Italie?” Oud 
Holland, x.1v, 1927, pp. 49-64, assume that Seghers traveled through 
the Alps. Sir Charles Holmes, “The Landscape Work of Hercules Se- 
ghers,” The Burlington Magazine, .11, 1928, p. 210, thinks that Seghers 
did not travel beyond the Ardennes. See also R. Grosse, Die hollandische 
Landschaftskunst 1600-1650, Stuttgart, 1925, pp. 101-102. 
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dotted outlines form the background. Other common features 
are the sturdy rectangular construction on which the mountain 
mass is built, the similar shape of the interlocked blocks and 
the perpendicular crevices, and the same disarray of rough 
stones, scattered in the foreground. These conformities point 
to a close kinship between drawing and etching. On the other 
hand, in the drawing we have to account for a different scheme 
of composition. The organization of the etching is strongly 
based on diagonal space partition, whereas in the drawing the 
massive rock has been shifted to the center. Impressing us 
through its own weight, it does not call for the emphasis which, 
in the etching, is stressed by the high-towering crag. In the 
drawing, the country becomes less uninhabitable, and the hori- 
zontal plateau which, in the etching, presents itself as a cloven 
mountain formation, has been changed by the draftsman into 
widespread fortress grounds. Similar, although apparently 
smaller, forts recur on top of the second rock toward the back- 
ground. Their dainty outlines detach themselves from the 
horizon in a remarkable analogy to the etching. In short, The 
Castled Rock and The Landscape with the Crag are connected 
by strong stylistic and thematic links. There are mountains, 
water and human structures blending with the rock formations 
into an inseparable unity. 

Another example of similar morphologic shape may be found 
in The Rocky Landscape with the Wanderer (Fig. 3), an etch- 
ing that leads us, as almost no other does, into the grandeur and 
quietude of mountainous regions. This etching, in some ways, 
shows the picture of the universe as Seghers conceived it: the 
highland with its disorganized, chaotic rocks and stones, water 
and sky in their harmoniously tuned accord, and in the midst 
of all, Man, who strides lonely through this sublime wilder- 
ness, In this composition, the rock, uptowering from wide- 
spread highland, is comparable with the dominant rock forma- 
tion of the drawing. The feature of the overhanging center 
rock, with its distinctly delineated outlines, shows in both 
cases a striking phenomenon: The contour does not exactly 
follow the bulk of the rock. On its most overhanging part the 
outline deviates a little, forming an airy zone between itself 
and the rocky substance. By those means the artist has apparently 
tried to lessen the threatening aspect of the precipice (Figs. 4 
a, b). This experiment recurs in some more of Seghers’ works 
as for instance in the background of an etching listed in Spring- 
er’s catalogue under the name of The Doorway,*® and in the 
rocks of The Valley of the Meuse, one of Seghers’ outstanding 
paintings, owned by the Detroit Institute of Arts.‘ The same 
slight deviation of the outlines, the same loosening of form can 
be observed in both examples. 

But in order to reach a still more conclusive evidence we 
have to compare the odd receding angles of the center rock in 
the drawing with the outlines of the precipice on the right side 
of the etching. The resemblance is so strong that we are tempted 
to speak of a real congruence in its geometrical meaning (Figs. 
4¢,d). 

In the etching, the vigorous contour of the precipice on the 
right recurs, although weaker, in the overhanging slope of the 
centrally located rock. This is in accord with Seghers’ typical 
predilection for duplicating a motif within one composition. 
The same emphasis, caused by similar repetition, is to be found 
in the drawing where the outline of the big precipitating rock 
reappears, in somewhat softened and simplified shape, in the 
contour of the smaller rock formation in the background on the 
left. 

The indented contour of a precipice, overhanging on the top 
and receding toward the bottom, is no isolated instance in 
Seghers’ works. It recurs, identically delineated, on the right 


10. J. Springer, op. cit., Nr. 48 (pl. xxxv1). 
11. W. R. Valentiner, “A Landscape by Hercules Seghers,” Bulletin 
of the Detroit Institute of Art of the City of Detroit, xvi11, 1938, pp. 4-8. 


side of The Landscape with the Pine Limb (Fig. 5). The com- 
position of this etching shows the transition from mountainous 
regions to a wide, habitable plain traversed by a cartway which 
turns in a large sweeping curve around the foot of a mountain 
slope. As such cartways are frequent motifs with Seghers,!? we 
cannot pass by the fact that a similar road appears in our draw- 
ing even twice: first, only sketchily suggested, in the foreground 
on the right, and a second time, very distinctly delineated, in 
the middle ground to the left, on the small peninsula beneath 
the center rock. In a noticeable analogy to The Landscape with 
the Pine Limb, the road winds around the foot of the precipi- 
tous rock. And behind the bend of the path there emerge three 
tiny figures which obviously belong to the same world as the 
lonesome wanderer in The Rocky Landscape with the Wanderer 
(Fig. 3) and the equally unsociable walker in The Landscape 
with the Pine Limd (Fig. 5). 

In the etching The Rocky Landscape with the Plateau (Fig. 
6), we find Seghers excelling in masterly representation of wide 
space, great altitude and precipitous depth. Nevertheless, there 
is a close relationship to the more restrained drawing. Here as 
there, the manifold crevices and precipices of identical shape, 
characterizing the same geological formation; here as there 
the regular alternation of lighted and shadowed clefts, white 
and dark stone; all this is identically seen and identically de- 
picted. Extant divergencies are derived from the broader stroke 
of the draftsman who could apply soft smooth chalk, and the 
different technique of the etcher who was bound to use his 
sharp etching points and graving tools. But as far as composi- 
tion is concerned, the equation presents an even outcome. The 
Rocky Landscape with the Plateau shows the same motifs, ex- 
panded and intensified, which already appear in the drawing. 
Remarkable and worth mentioning in the course of a compara- 
tive study is the odd style in which a few small bushes, de- 
lineated by plain little circles, are inserted in places of the etch- 
ing where horizontal and vertical elements meet. In the draw- 
ing the same function of moderating the clash is performed 
by the flimsy foliage of circular structure connecting the rocky 
precipice with the summit of the mountain.*® 

The appreciation of Hercules Seghers’ achievements must 
not be confined to his rocky landscapes. Seghers’ approach to 
human structures is equally interesting. One of the outstanding 
examples where architectural motifs prevail is the etching 
known as The Ruins of the Small Church.'* The right wing 
of this crumbling cloister corresponds, in a conspicuous way, 
with the buildings on the right side of the drawing (Figs. 7 
a, b). If we keep in mind how well the structures, crowning 
the small receding rock in the drawing, compare with the 
analogously located castle in the background of The Landscape 
with the Crag (Fig. 1), and if we look at the almost identical 
features in more of Seghers’ etchings,’® we feel that the archi- 
tectural elements of the drawing, too, are akin to Seghers’ in- 
dividual style. 

Consequently, this part of our comparison may result in the 
conclusion that The Castled Rock, in general conception as well 
as in many details, bears the stamp of a most peculiar inventive 
spirit which is familiar to us through Hercules Seghers’ etchings. 

The selection of parallels to the drawing within Seghers’ 
painted work needs a careful pre-examination, since not more 
than two signed examples of his paintings have been found.?® 
However, I feel on the safe side in referring to the unsigned 


12. J. Springer, op. cit., pls. v, x1v, XVII, XxIX, XXXI, XXXIX, XLII, 
XLVIII, XLIX, LIV, LVIII. 


13. R. Grosse, op. cit., p. 100, for his observation concerning the circu- 
lar structure of the foliage. 

14. J. Springer, op. cit., Nr. §3 (pl. 111). 

15. E.g., J. Springer, op. cit., Nr. 24 (pl. x11). 

16. Amsterdam, Ryksmuseum, Catalogue 1934, Nr. 2198 a, and Ber- 
lin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Inv. Nr. 808 A. 
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Fic. 4 a. Detail of 
Fig. 1 


Fic. 4 c. Detail of Fig. 1 


Fic. 2. Vienna, Albertina: The Landscape with the Crag, 
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Etching 


Fic. 3. Amsterdam, Ryks Printen Cabinett: The Rocky Land- 
scape with the Wanderer, Etching 


Fic. 4d. Detail o 


f Fig. 3 


Fic. 4 b. Detail of Fig. 
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Fic. 1. New York, Stephens Collection: The Castled Rock, Drawing , a 


Fic. 6. London, British Museum: The Rocky Landscape with the Pla- 
teau, Etching 


ah, Fic. 5. Berlin, Kupferstich-Kabinett: The Landscape with 
we the Pine Limb, Etching 
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stich-Kabinett: Small Church Fic. 8. Florence, Uffizi: The Great Alpine Landscape, Paint- 
Ruin, Etching, Detail ing; right hand portion only 
Fic. 9 b. Detail of Fig. 1 Fic. 9 ¢. Wolfegg Castle, Germany, 
Wolfegg Collection: The Land- 
| scape with the Low Floating 
Clouds, Etching, Detail 


Fic. 10. "Amsterdam, Ryksmuseum: The cantain 1 Valley, Painting Fic. 11. Berlin, Kupferstich- Kabinett: A Mountain 
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NOTES 


Great Alpine Landscape in the Uffizi in Florence, which has 
been known, for seventy-five years, as Hercules Seghers’ chef- 
d’oeuvre, recorded as such by Bode and Bredius,’” and never 
contested thereafter. 

The whole right side of this extensive mountain view (Fig. 
8) is comparable to the drawing. Here as there we find the 
brilliant white heightening of the steeply piled-up limestone 
blocks, the gradual receding of precipices and crevices, the 
rhythmical interchange of white and dark stone, the balanced 
distribution of light and shadow. 

The structural and morphological analogy of the formations, 
shown in the painting and in the drawing, is so far reaching 
that it extends even to minute details. As such, and a very 
characteristic one, we have to consider the odd dent which, in 
the Florentine landscape, appears on the highest towering block 
(Fig. 9 a), and also, in almost the same location, in the drawing 
(Fig. 9 b). This jag, having assumed the shape of a dental 
profile, does not seem to be a formation portrayed from nature. 
It rather seems to be used incidentally when the artist filled the 
empty space within the organizing outlines with rashly scrib- 
bled details. The same peculiar form recurs in the etching 
known as The Rocky Landscape with the Low Floating Clouds 
(Fig. 9 c). The identical recurrence of such an individually 
shaped detail in three different landscapes can hardly find a 
satisfactory explanation if one does not believe in the identity 
of the artist’s hand. 

The Mountain Valley in the Ryksmuseum in Amsterdam 
(Fig. 10), our last painted example, is the only recorded moun- 
tain landscape by Seghers which bears his authentic full sig- 
nature. Like our drawing, it was originally attributed to Joos 
de Momper, before it was acquired by Hofstede de Groot who 
discovered Seghers’ signature under the edge of the frame. 

This small painting, in the rocks on both sides and in the 
center, shows a decided relationship to our drawing. On the 
left, we find again the formation of an overhanging rock, al- 
ready familiar to us from previous examples, and the gradual 
transition toward the hills of the background. Certainly, here 
the similarity of composition prevails over that of geological 
structure, but we have to take in consideration that the painting 
is treated in a much more summary way. The connection, how- 
ever, gains in perspicuity if we include in our comparison one of 
the twenty impressions of an etching, described in Springer’s 
catalogue as a mountain valley,’*® and from which this painting 
obviously is derivable. It is somewhat unexpected that a sector, 
taken from the left side of this etching, shows, on a reduced 
scale and in reverse direction, the configuration of the drawing, 
almost as a whole (Fig. 11). 

This comparative study, which could easily be continued to a 
larger extent, shows that most of the form elements and form 
groups used in the drawing have their counterpart within 
Seghers’ etched or painted works. The conformities, intrinsic 
as they are, include such inconspicuous details that the question 
of a follower’s authorship does not come to our mind, since 
dependent craftsmen usually follow the general trend of their 
prototypes and do not lose themselves in adopting traits of 
minor importance. And really, if we try to gain counter-evi- 
dence by looking at drawings by Roelant Roghman, Allart van 
Everdingen or Jan Ruysscher, who was called the “‘jonge 
Hercules,”*® we find that these followers of Seghers never 
went so far as to borrow from the artist’s personal vocabulary. 

In order to accomplish our task, we still must see whether 


17. W. Bode, “Der Maler Hercules Seghers,” Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, xx1v, 1903, p. 179; idem, Mein Leben, Berlin, 1930, 
PP- 43, 44, illustrated after p. 44; A. Bredius, “Hercules Seghers,” Oud 
Holland, xv1, 1898, p. 9, illustrated after p. 8. 

18. J. Springer, op. cit., Nr. 12 a-u, pls. vi, vil, XxVII, XXVIII. 

19. A. Welcker, “Johannes Ruysscher alias de jonge Hercules,” Oud 
Holland, x1x, 1932, pp- 241-258; L, 1933, pp. 12-34, 118-131; 11, 
1934, pp. 73-96; L111, 1936, pp. 161-181. 
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the drawing, taken as a whole, conforms to principles which 
constitute Seghers’ individual style. This compels us to make 
a short survey of Seghers’ artistic intentions, We can learn from 
his works that, contrary to the general tendencies of his time, 
he did not want to portray nature. What he attempted was to 
make his mountain world emerge from chaotic disarray and to 
reiterate creation. It was already Samuel van Hoogstraten who 
alluded to this way of interpretation when he wrote that Seghers 
“was pregnant with entire provinces whose boundless domains 
he brought oddly to life in his painted and printed pictures.””?° 
Another characteristic of Seghers’ art is based on his construc- 
tive talent, used by him in building up the rocks and blocks, 
the walls and towers of his mountainous creations. His sense of 
organizing the structural elements of a composition is so strong 
that Fraenger could speak of “a masterbuilder’s skill” when 
he described The Landscape with the Crag, our first object of 
comparison.”* 

The Castled Rock, with the fierce precipices, the steep rup- 
tured crevices and the scattered stones in the foreground, seems 
to recall the origin of such rocky mountains and bears witness 
to a bold creative experiment; the sturdy, rectangular organiza- 
tion gives evidence of the draftsman’s constructive spirit, and 
the combination of both is so indicative of Hercules Seghers’ 
ingenious style that his authorship may well be claimed for a 
drawing which, in more than one respect, stands comparison 
with his identified etchings and paintings. 

The addition of a drawing to the small group of works which 
have been assembled under the name of Hercules Seghers raises 
the question, how it came about that no other example, deserv- 
ing such attribution, has, so far, turned up. The carelessness to 
which Seghers’ work, if we may rely on Hoogstraten’s report, 
was exposed throughout the artist’s life** cannot be considered 
as the only reason for such an absolute lack of extant drawings. 
Since art research, during the last five decades, has succeeded 
in recovering a fair number of Seghers’ paintings and in re- 
integrating the collection of his etched works, there should 
have turned up at least a few of his drawings if Seghers, as 
draftsman, had been as diligent as he was assiduous as etcher 
and painter. That, obviously, he was not. For, in his working 
system, there was no room for preliminary drawing or sketch- 
ing.** Seghers, it should be remembered, did not start from 
ready made forms as he could see them. Their portrayal was 
not his problem. What he wanted to do and what he achieved 
was molding his work according to his will until it answered his 
idea of Nature. With him the creative process begins on the 
copper plate and terminates in his colored prints. At times it 
rises to painting as to his final mode of expression. Then he 
has overcome his two-fold experiment, the genetic and the 
graphic problem; he has attained his goal, as he did in our 
drawing. This drawing is not a preliminary sketch. It is the 
ultimate link within a chain of reiterated efforts, an accom- 
plished work of art. 

The Castled Rock induces us to think that Seghers employed 
the art of drawing with the same intention that prompted him 
to paint pictures, as a means of expressing solved problems, and 


20. S. v. Hoogstraten, Inleyding tot de Hooge Schoole der Schilder- 
konst, Rotterdam, 1678, p. 312. 

21. W. Fraenger, Die Radierungen des Hercules Seghers, Erlenbach- 
Zurich, 1922, p. $4. 

22. S. v. Hoogstraten, loc. cit.: “During Seghers’ lifetime nobody 
cared to look at his works. The printers carried his prints in full baskets 
to the shop keepers to wrap butter and soap, and most of them were used 
as paper bags.” (My translation.) 


23. The two so-called sketches in oil for the etchings Nrs. 9 and 11 of 
Springer’s Catalogue are, according to Thieme-Becker, op. cit., xxx, 
p- 447, possibly prints, most probably reworked counterproofs. Cf. also the 
Catalogue of the De Ridder Auction Sale, Rotterdam, 1874, where one 
of them has been listed as an etching. Reproduction in M. D. Henkel, 
Le dessin hollandais, Paris, 1931, pl. xxx111 with the strange description: 
“Plume et pinceau en vert et brun sur foile.” 
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not, as most artists do, of noting down a first idea. This con- 
clusion, however, cannot be a final one. Only further examples, 
which still remain to be found, will furnish decisive evidence 
as to whether drawing deserves a wider scope within Hercules 
Seghers’ manifold activities. 


[NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 


ON VELAZQUEZ’S PORTRAIT OF 
CARDINAL BORJA 


JOSE LOPEZ-REY 


In the collection of the Academy of San Fernando, Mad 
there is a black chalk drawing (height 0.19 m.; width, 0.12 m.) 
of the Spanish Cardinal Don Gaspar de Borja y Velasco (1585- 


1645). It bears a seemingly nineteenth-century inscription re- 
lating it to the portrait of the prelate painted by Velazquez 
“which belonged to Cean Bermiidez.”’ So far as I know, the 


attribution of this drawing to Velazquez has never been ques- 
tioned.* 

The drawing shows the head of the sitter and li 
than the collar of his ecclesiastical robe (Fig. 1). T 
is lightly sketched except for the pencil strokes at 
which create a transparent shadow characteristic 
mature works, This transparent shadow spreads fron 
down the temple, ear, and cheek to the mouth and 
together with the shaded areas about the eyes and nose, con- 
tributes to the vivid modeling of the face and the rendering 
of ambiency inseparable from it. Like the biretta, the collar and 
what little is visible of the mozetta are only lightly indicated. 

No fewer than four oil-paintings have been connected with 
this drawing. One of them, showing the sitter in black robes, 
was exhibited at the British Institution in 1816 and 1821. 
Curtis listed it as in the collection of Walter Ralph Bankes 
(Kingston Lacy, Dorsetshire, England) and stated that it had 
been presented to one of the owner’s ancestors by the Duchess 
of Gandia.? However, this picture is now generally considered 
as not being by Velazquez.* Another, in the Cathedral of To- 
ledo (Fig. 3), is widely accepted as a studio copy or variant 
retouched by Velazquez himself.* The third one, in the 
Staedel Institute, Frankfort on the Main (Fig. 2), was once 
held to be Velazquez’s original, but in more recent times has 
just been classified as either a copy or a studio replica.® 


1. See Juan Allende-Salazar, Velazquez. Des Meisters Gemdalde 
(Klassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart, n.d. [1925], pp. xxv and 286; August 
L. Mayer, Velazquez. A Catalogue Raisonné of the Pictures and Draw- 
ings, London, 1936, no. 605; Enrique Lafuente, The Paintings and 
Drawings of Velazquez, London, 1943, no. Lxxvi, and Veldzquez, 
Barcelona, 1944, p. 126; Elisabeth du Gué Trapier, “Notes on Spanish 
Drawings,” Notes Hispanic, New York, 1941, pp. 1-61, and Harry B. 
Wehle, “A Great Velazquez,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 
(New Series), 1 (1942-43), pp. 117-122. 

2. Charles B. Curtis, Velazquez and Murillo. A Descriptive and His- 
torical Catalogue, London, 1883, no. 154. See also Carl Justi, Diego 
Velazquez und sein Jahrhundert, Zurich, 1933 (first ed. 1888), p. 502, 
and William Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, London, 1891, 1v, 
p. 1584. 

3- Mayer, op. cit., no. 423. Mayer is one of the few modern writers 
to mention, even incidentally, this picture; he states that it is not by 
Velazquez. 


4. Cf. Allende-Salazar, op. cit., p. 286; Mayer, op. cit., no. 4213 
Lafuente, The Paintings and Drawings of Velazquez, no. Lxxviil, and 
Velazquez, p. 126. It should be noted that in Mayer’s Catalogue the num- 
bers of the Frankfort and the Toledo pictures have been interchanged on 
plate 141, obviously through an error of composition; the accompanying 
lines of credit for the photographs should also be corrected, the one for 
no. 421 (Toledo) being from the Arxiu Mas, and that for no. 422 
(Frankfort) from Van der Smissen. 


5. Cf. Curtis, op. cét., no. 153; Gregorio Cruzada Villaamil, Anales de 
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A fourth portrait of Cardinal Borja came to light in 1929 
in the possession of Edward A. Vesey Stanley at Quantock 
Lodge, in Somersetshire, England. According to Mr. Harry B. 
Wehle, “Stanley had inherited it from his grandfather, Henry 
Labouchere (1798-1869), the first (and last) Baron Taunton, 
who had got it heaven knows where.”® In 1940, it was in- 
cluded in the “Masterpieces of Art” exhibition held at the 
New York World’s Fair,’ and two years later it was presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. Samuel H. Kress. 
Since then it has been on exhibition at the Museum as Velaz- 
quez’s original (Fig. 4). 

Before discussing the accuracy of this attribution, it will 
not be amiss, I believe, to try to sum up what data we have for 
saying that any portrait of Cardinal Borja was painted by 
Velazquez. It may be seer, vy useful to do so since those 
who have written on the subject in recent times seem to have 
overlooked certain atest on the matter, and obviously were 
not familiar with a very informative paper published in 1820 
by the art historian Don Juan Agustin Cein Bermidez. 

The earliest written reference to Velazquez’s portrait of 
Cardinal Borja known to us was reported by Cruzada Villaamil. 
It is embodied in the testimony given late in 1658 or early in 
1659 by the painter Don Juan Carrefio de Miranda on the 
occasion of the pruebas, or presentation of the evidence of 
Velazquez’s pure blood and noble demeanor necessary for re 
admission to the Order of Santiago. Carrefio di ees 
Velazquez had never sold his paintings either directly or ca 
any other person; in support of his statement, the witness re- 
called that, years befo re Cardinal Borja, then Archbishop of 
Toledo, had asked Velazquez to paint his portrait, which the 
artist did, though refusing to accept any money for it. In- 
stead, the prelate presented Velazquez with a rich dressing 
gown (feinador) and some silver jewelry as reward.° 

In 1724 Palomino listed a portrait of Cardinal Borja by 
Velazquez in the Palace of the Duke of Borja at Gandia,® in- 
formation repeated by Ponz and Cean Bermidez. It should be 
noted, nevertheless, that Ponz does not say or suggest that he 
had seen the picture in the Borja Palace, as he merely states: 
“T know that in the Ducal Palace at Gandia . . . there is a 
portrait of a Cardinal of the Borja family by Velazquez.”*® 
As for Cean, it would appear that he also relied on some of 
the earlier writers for the reference to the Borja portrait con- 
tained in his Diccionario, published in 1800."* This is not 
surprising on account of the erudite approach prevailing in his 
writings. Yet, later on, he himself came into possession of that 
portrait of Cardinal Borja by Velazquez and (so it would ap- 
pear) at the same time found information about the picture’s 
whereabouts after it was painted. 

Cean published the new data in E/ Censor on September 23, 
1820, in the form of a “Dialogue between Cardinal Don Gas- 
par de Borja y Velasco, Ambassador of Philip IV to Rome, 


la vida y las obras de Diego de Silva Veldzquez, Madrid, 1885, p. 1473 
Justi, op. cit., pp. 501-502; A. de Beruete, Sr., Velazquez, London, 1906, 
p. 62; Mayer, op. cit., no. 422; and Lafuente, The Paintings and Draw- 
ings of Velazquez, loc. cit., and Velazquez, loc. cit. 

6. Wehle, op. cit., p. 122. 


7. Catalogue of European and American Paintings. 1500-1900. Mas- 
terpieces of Art (Introduction and Description by Walter Pach), New 
York World’s Fair, 1940, no. 118. 

8. Cruzada Villaamil, op. cit., p. 147. Jacinto Octavio Picén (Vida y 
obras de Don Diego Velazquez, Madrid, 1899, p. 190) also reproduces 
Carrefio’s testimony. 

9. Antonio Palomino, El Parnaso Espanol pintoresco laureado, Madrid, 
1724, Il, 333. 

10. Antonio Ponz, Viaje de Espaiia, Madrid, 1789 (3rd ed.), 1v, 
p. 265: “Sé que en el Palacio del Duque de Gandia hay algunas pinturas 
de animales de Pedro Voss y un retrato de Velazquez que representa un 
Cardenal de la Casa Borja.” 


1. Juan Agustin Cein Bermidez, Diccionario histérico de los mds 
ilustres profesores de las Bellas Artes en Espana, Madrid, 1800, v, p. 180. 
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Archbishop of Seville, and Later of Toledo, and Don Juan 
Carrefio de Miranda, Painter to Carlos II, on the Esteem, Lot 
and Lodgings Found by Their Portraits from the Time They 
Were Painted to the Present.” Although this “Dialogue” was 
published anonymously there is no doubt as to its authorship. 

In the first place, Cedn is known to have published anony- 
mously four other “Dialogues” on art matters in E/ Censor. 
Furthermore, the editors of this periodical wrote a short in- 
troductory note to the “Dialogue between Cardinal Borja and 
the Painter Carrefio” informing the reader that, since a young 
lady was currently exhibiting at the Academy of San Fernando 
the copies she had made of Velazquez’s portrait of Cardinal 
Borja and Carrefio’s self-portrait, it seemed fitting to pub- 
lish the history of these two pictures as written by their present 
owner.’* Then, in the text of the “Dialogue,” it is stated that 
the present owner of the two portraits is a fellow countryman 
of Carrefio (that is to say from Asturias) and the author of 
several books on the history of the arts in Spain which have 
been printed in Madrid, Seville, Valencia, and Cadiz, a char- 
acterization clearly pointing to Cean Bermtdez, who was from 
Asturias and all of whose books published before 1820 were 
printed in one or another of the places mentioned.’* Moreover 
it is probable that Menéndez Pelayo knew about the existence 
of this “Dialogue” as he mentions among Cean’s works a “manu- 
script” entitled “Didlogos [sic] entre los retratos del Cardenal 
Espinosa y el pintor Carrefio.”’** If, as seems likely, this paper 
is the same as the one published in E/ Cemsor, the error in the 
name of the Cardinal may account for its having passed unno- 
ticed by those interested in the study of Velazquez’s art. 

In keeping with the title of the “Dialogue,” and in spite 
of the fictional form of the composition, Cean’s aim is rather 
to tell the history of the two portraits. In doing so he seems 
to be drawing on information which he lacked at the time he 
was writing his Diccionario. For one thing he shows himself 
familiar with the substance of Carrefio’s account quoted earlier. 
In fact, in the “Dialogue” the painter says to the Cardinal: 
“‘As a young man I was in Madrid learning to paint when Don 
Diego Velazquez made the portrait of your eminence.”?® How- 
ever, no reference is made to Cardinal Borja as Archbishop 
of Toledo when his portait was painted. On the contrary, the 
prelate explains that it was only in order to be agreeable to the 
powerful Count-Duke of Olivares, whose favor he needed, 
that he submitted to the inconveniences of being portrayed by 
Olivares’ protégé. Since Olivares was banished from the Court 


12. “Didlogo entre el cardenal D. Gaspar de Borja y Velasco, emba- 
jador de Felipe IV en Roma, arzobispo de Sevilla, y despues de Toledo, y 
D. Juan Carrefio de Miranda, pintor de camara de Carlos II sobre el 
aprecio, suerte y paradero, que tuvieron sus retratos desde que se pintaron 
hasta ahora,” in El Censor, 11 (September 21, 1820), pp. 97-117. I do 
not intend to discuss at this time Carrefio’s self-portrait. One such pic- 
ture is kept in the Royal Palace, Madrid. 

13. El Censor, 11, p. 96. 


14. Up to 1820 Cean Bermidez had published the following works: 
Diccionario histérico de los mds ilustres profesores de las Bellas Artes en 
Espanta, Madrid, 1800; Descripcion artistica del Hospital de la Sangre, de 
Sevilla, Valencia, 1804; Descripcion artistica de la Catedral de Sevilla, 
Seville, 1804; Carta de D. Juan A. Cean Bermtdez a un amigo suyo 
sobre el estilo y gusto de la pintura de la escuela sevillana, y sobre el 
grado de perfeccién a que la elevd Bartolomé Esteban Murillo, cuya vida 
se inserta, y se describen sus obras en Sevilla, Cadiz, 1806; Didlogo sobre 
el arte de la Pintura, Seville, 1817 (reprinted anonymously in El Censor). 

15. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en 
Espana, Madrid, 1904 (2nd revised ed.), v1, p. 355. In E. Sanchez Reyes’ 
edition of this work (Santander, 1940, 111, p. §84) no mention is made 
of the “Dialogo entre el Cardenal Borja y el pintor Carrefio.” The error, 
if there is any, seems to have originated with Maximo Fuertes Acevedo 
who in listing Cean’s works mentions a “Didlogo entre los retratos del 
Cardenal Espinosa y el pintor Carrefio” as a manuscript (Bosguejo acerca 
del estado que alcanzé en todas sus épocas la Literatura en Asturias. 
Seguido de una extensa bibliografia de los escritores asturianos, Badajoz, 
1885, p. 318, no. x11). 

16. El Censor, 11, p. 100. 
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in January, 1643, a few days after Borja was nominated for 
the Archbishopric of Toledo, Cean’s account contradicts Ca- 
rrefio’s in this particular. So long as we do not know Cean’s 
sources, it will be impossible to determine which of the two is 
right. 

In the “Dialogue” Cardinal Borja goes on to say that he 
consented to be portrayed only on condition that Velazquez 
would make just a head-portrait without bothering the sitter 
too much. “Thus it was done, and I thanked the painter and 
gave him a present, even if not very willingly.’ Both Ca- 
rreno and Borja refer then to the copies of Velazquez’s original 
(“some enlarged to full-length”) made “for the Cathedrals of 
Seville, Toledo, and other places,” after the Cardinal’s death; 
and the prelate states that the original was sent to the Borja 
Palace at Gandia.** There, as the years passed, it fell into 
neglect; so much so, that when it was injured by a mischievous 
page who threw a ball at the forehead of the painted likeness, 
the paint began to peel off without anybody’s bothering to re- 
pair the damage. When the Duke of Borja’s household moved 
to the Court, they took the picture with them, but once in 
Madrid it was put away in a garret. Some years later, it found 
its way to a second-hand shop, where it was washed and had its 
old, ruined stretcher replaced with a new one. An Italian Abbé, 
Pico de la Mirandula — who according to Cean was one of the 
most important eighteenth-century art collectors in Spain — 
chanced upon the damaged portrait and bought it. The picture 
was in such a bad state of preservation that the new owner was 
hard put to it to resist a restorer’s urgent plea that he be allowed 
to repaint the whole head. In the end, however, only the 
damaged parts were repainted. In this condition it was bought 
by Don Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos after the Abbé’s death.?® 
As Jovellanos was in Madrid for only a short period after 
1790,”° the Cardinal’s portrait, together with Carrefio’s self- 
portrait, remained in his Madrid home without anybody’s caring 
for them until 1808 when the author of the “Dialogue” took 
both to his house in order to save them from looting by the 
French invaders. Jovellanos, who died in 1811, willed the two 
portraits to his friend Cean, About 1820 the new owner en- 
trusted the Director of Coloring at the Academy of San 
Fernando, Don José de Madrazo (1781-1859), with the 
restoration of the Cardinal’s portrait. Madrazo removed the 
“plaster of paint” laid on by the eighteenth-century restorer, 
and left the picture “so perfect that one could not detect the 
delicate 

Cedn’s detailed narrative, in which the fictional part is kept 
to a minimum, must rest on data he had become acquainted 
with after 1800, the date of his Diccionario. In fact, in foot- 
note 10 to the prologue of this work, he says he visited on 
various occasions the very large collection, already broken up, 
of Abbé Pico; at the same time he mentions some paintings in 
Jovellanos’ possession without referring to the portrait of Car- 
dinal Borja, which he merely lists in the article on Velazquez 


17. Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

18. Ibid., pp. 90 and 102. Cean does not specifically mention any por- 
trait of Cardinal Borja in his reference to the series of half-length por- 
traits of archbishops of Seville kept in that Cathedral (Descripcion 
artistica de la Catedral de Sevilla, Seville, 1804, p. 14). The only artist 
whose name Ce4n gives in relation to some of those portraits is that of 
Murillo. Thus, it may be that the copy of Velazquez’s original was there 
among the pictures by painters whom Cean did not consider worth men- 
tioning. 

19. Ibid., pp. 102-106. 


20. Jovellanos was in Madrid as Minister of Justice from November, 
1797, to August, 1798. He brought Cean (who had been in Seville since 
1790) to the Ministry in an official capacity. In 1798, when Jovellanos 
was again exiled to Asturias, Cean returned to Seville. For Jovellanos’ 
life, see the Introduction to his Obras escogidas by Angel del Rio, 
Madrid, 1935, vol. 1. 


21. El Censor, 1, pp. 113-117. 
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as in the Ducal Palace at Gandia.?* On the other hand, in the 
article on Carrefio mention is made of his self-portrait as be- 
longing to Jovellanos.?* But we have reason to suppose that at 
the time of writing the Diccionario its author was not thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the paintings that Jovellanos had 
gathered in his Madrid home after 1780. It is true that Cean 
bought a number of paintings for him in 1782;7* but it is also 


true that in the Diccionario (written for the most part in Sev- 
ille) no reference is made to a picture of the J7mmaculate Con- 


ception by Zurbaran which Jovellanos cited as in his own col- 
lection.*® It may well be that the Cardinal’s portrait, coarsely 
repainted as it had been, did not recommend itself to the art 
historian’s attention. Yet, there is no doubt that Jovellanos must 


have had it in his house before 1798 wher 
never to come back. On the other hand, hinkable t 
Cein would have made up such a story, and printed it, when 
so many people (Goya among them) who had known Jovellan 
and his collection were still living and active in his own art 
circle. Thus, one might assume that the 
with the two pictures some data collected 
he found it somewhere else. 

To be sure, the “Dialogue” is not conclusive as to which of 
the known portraits of Cardinal Borja is Velazquez’s original. 


1 


, But, in the absence of contradictory evidence, it would estab- 


lish that the painting now in the Staedel Institute is the o1 
that Palomino listed in 1724 as that by Velazquez in the Palace 
of the Duke of Borja at Gandia. 

Like other’ modern writers on Velazquez, Mayer did not 
know the “Dialogue” and seemingly overlooked the n 
century inscription on the drawing at the Academy 
Fernando. Consequently, in discussing the Frankfort 
he questioned its having belonged to Cean as was mentioned in 
the Salamanca sale catsticgue;™* in fact, Mayer thought that 
the painting in the Staedel Institute was different from the one 
mentioned by Palomino, Ponz, and Cean nimecl£ in the Dic- 
cionario. Mayer believed that the picture which was in Gandia 
in the eighteenth century had been lost, and ventured the opin- 
ion that perhaps it was the model after which the Frankfort 
and Toledo paintings were copied.** There is, § indeed, a close 
similarity, as far as composition and size go, between these last 
two pictures (Figs. 2 and 3). The size of the first is: hei 
0.64 m.; width, 0.48 m.; that of the second: height, 0.63 m. 
width, 0.495 m. 

The “mildness” of touch which has been noticed in the 
portrait at the Staedel Institute may have justifiabl; I 
Beruete, Allende-Salazar, Mayer, Lafuente and may from 
considering it as an authentic work by Velazquez. Yet, it may 
very well be that such “mildness” is a result of Don José de 
Madrazo’s “perfect mending” of the much damaged and badly 
restored picture —a tentative conclusion which should be 


22. Diccionario, v, p. 180. See also p. 168. 

23. Ibid., 1, p. 266. 

24. Juan Agustin Cean Bermiidez, Memorias para la vida del Ex- 
celentisimo Senor Don Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, Madrid, 1814, 
p- 36. 

25. Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, Obras publicadas e inéditas, Madrid, 
1898, 1, p. 159. The reference is contained in a letter written to Fray 
Manuel Bayeu from the Castle of Bellver, where Jovellanos was con- 
fined after 1802. 


26. Catalogue des tableaux anciens des écoles Espagnole, Italienne, 
Flamande et Hollandaise composant la galerie de M. Le Mis. de Sala- 
manca. Vente en son Hotel, a Paris, rue de la Victoire, 58, Les Lundi 3 
Mardi 4, Mercredi 5 et Jeudi 6 Juin, Paris, 1867, no. 42: “Velazquez. 
Portrait du Cardinal Borja. Buste de trois quarts, 4 gauche. Toque et 
camail rosatres. Cheveux gris. Légére moustache grise. Ce portrait est cité 
par Cean Bermudez. I] n’en existe pas d’autre. Galerie d 
midez.” 

The inscription on the drawing at the Academy of San Fernando is re- 
produced in a footnote to page 502 of the 1933 edition of Justi’s book on 
Velazquez. 
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27. Op. cit., nos. 422 and 423. 
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checked by X-ray examination of the painting before we can 
say whether we shall ever be able to see the portrait of Cardinal 
Borja as painted by Velazquez. 

As for the painting in the Cathedral of Toledo which, judg- 
ing by Cean’s testimony, must be a copy of the original portrait 
by Velazque Z, some information was paren in 1857 hl Don 
Sixto Ramon Parro. This Toledan erudite mentioned a por- 
trait of Cardinal Borja preserved in the C eve l’s Offic of 
Works (Oficina de la Obra y Fabrica). According to him, the 
Cardinal was buried, as he pap requested, in the Chapel of San 
simplest of tombs without even hie name on 
it; the chapter, discarding the idea of decorating the tomb with 
nificent insc ription, decided to adorn it with 


a portrait that they had of the deceased prel 


oq 


That portrait 


at 
of “great artistic value” remained there until 1808 when the 
Chapter, fearful of looting by the French saldies , removed it 
to the Office of Works where it still was in 1857.2° the rr 
ing, whose artist Parro did not mention, escaped Cu atten- 


tion, as it is not included in his Catalogue pul blisl T 13 in 1883. 
Moreover, two i later, Cruzada Villaamil, after quoting 
Parro’s statement, 

portrait in the Off 


th: at he had neither been able to find the 
f Works, nor succeeded in getting any 
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Only a few spe s later, Justi saw a portrait of Cardinal Borja 
in the Cathedral of Toledo. However, his account of the story 
of this painting is somewhat different. Indeed, according to 
Justi, the Chapter of San Ildefonso possessed a portrait which 


the Cardinal himself probably; presented on hi induction, and 


1 was intended to take its place in the series of Toledan 
es kept in the Winter Hall of. the Cathedral. But, on 
’s death, it was decided to hang this portrait above the 
unornamented tomb, and so fill its place in the portrait gallery 


with another picture. The portrait decorating the tomb re- 
mained there until the French invasion when it was removed 
for greater safety to the antechamber in the underground Office 
of Works.*° 

Justi does not say that either the portrait preserved in the 
Cathedral or the missing one was Velazquez’s original. On 
the other hand, he refers to the Staedel Institute portrait, 


“formerly in the Borja Palace at Gandia,” as a picture agreeing 


28. Toledo en la mano, Toledo, 1857, 1, p. 365: il Borja “quiso 
enterrarse tan modestamente en este nicho [in the Chapel of San IIde- 


fonso] que se encontraba vacio, por no emplear en pompas mundanas las 
sumas que toda su vida destiné al socorro de los pobres; mas en lugar de 

tatua y de fastuosas inscripciones hizo el cabildo colocar en el fondo del 
nicho un retrato al éleo con su marco dorado que poseia del mismo pre- 
lado, el cual permanecié en este sitio hasta el afio de 1808 en que la misma 
corporacién le mand6 quitar porque 
aliciente para que le arrebatasen las autoridades o tropas francesas, y desde 
entonces se gu rda en la Oficina de la Obra y Fabrica.” On p. 648 the 
portrait is again mentioned as being in the Oficina de la Obra y Fabrica. 


29. Op. cit., p. 148. 


if 


su gran mérito artistico no fuese un 


30. Justi, op. cét., p. 501: “Das — besaee ein Bildnis von ihm, 
das er wahrscheinlich bei seiner Einfiihrung geschenk hatte, bestimmt fiir 
die Reihe toledanischer Prilaten im Wintersaal der Kathedrale. Jetzt aber 
beschloss man dies uber dem schmucklosen Grabe aufzuhiingen, und den 
Platz Borjas in der Bildnis gale rie durch ein anderes Gem 


1 


An jener Stelle befand es sic 


auszufullen. 
is zum Jahre 1808. Bei dem Ausbruch des 
Unabhangigkeitskampfes latina man es besser verwahrt im Vorzimmer 
des Baubureaus im Souterrain (Oficina de la our y fabri 
friihern Schriftstellern unbeka geblieben. 

It should be noticed that in , 2 Keane’s English translation of the 
first edition of Justi’s book, this passage has been rendered as follows: 
“The Chapter of St. Ildefonso possessed a pactnet, which 


). Daher ist es 


he probably 
presented on his induction, and which was intended to take its place in 
the long line of Toledan prelates kept in the Winter Hall of the Cathedral. 
But it was now decided to hang this above the unornamented tomb, and 
have another made for the portrait gallery. Here the new painting re- 
mained till the outbreak of the war of independence in 1808, when it was 
removed for greater safety to an antechamber in the underground office of 
works (oficina de la obra y fabrica). Owing to this circumstance the por- 
trait, which was unknown to the early writers, has remained unnoticed by 
all biographers” (Diego Velazquez and His Times, London, 1889, p. 289). 
This seems to be the text followed by Mr. Wehle in his cited article. 
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in all details with the one at the Toledo Cathedral, though more 
convincing so far as pictorial quality is concerned.** 

In more recent times critics have varied little regarding 
the Toledan and the Frankfort paintings. Beruete the Elder 
expressed the view that neither could be considered as an au- 
thentic work of Velazquez, both being but careful copies. From 
this opinion Allende-Salazar differed only to the extent of 
thinking that the one in the Toledo Cathedral was a studio 
replica in which the principal parts of the face had been re- 
touched by Velazquez himself.** Mayer endorsed Allende- 
Salazar’s opinion,** and so did Lafuente although more recently 
he seems to have changed his views on the matter.** 

We come finally to our discussion of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art picture (height, 0.76 m.; width, 0.635 m.), con- 
sidered by Mayer to be Velazquez’s original*® — an opinion 
to which Mr. Wehle has adhered, adding that “presumably it 
is the portrait which once adorned Borja’s tomb.”*® Such an 
attribution found room in Lafuente’s catalogue published in 
1943, although it was rejected by the same writer one year 
later.** However, since Lafuente, who does not appear to be 
acquainted with Cean’s “Dialogue,” does not try to explain 
otherwise his recent exclusion of the Metropolitan Museum por- 
trait from Velazquez’s authentic works, a thorough discussion 
of the problem may be desirable. 

oth Mayer and Wehle point out that the picture in its 
present state gives evidence of having been reduced from a 
larger canvas, probably of three-quarters length like the portrait 
of Pope Innocent X painted by Velazquez in 1650 (height, 
1.40 m.; width, 1.20 m.), now at the Palazzo Doria-Pamphili, 
in Rome. As for its possible date, although neither refers to 
Carrefio’s testimony, they agree that the portrait was probably 
painted at the time that Borja was nominated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Toledo, “to judge from the style, in fact, after 
1643, and before the paintings executed at Fraga in 1644,” 
in Mayer’s words.*® 

Since one of these last paintings, the portrait of Philip IV 
(height 1.35 m.; width, 0.985 m.), is in New York, at the 
Frick Collection, not far from the half-length portrait of Car- 
dinal Borja at the Metropolitan Museum, a comparison be- 
tween the two is quite practicable. The portrait of Philip IV 
(Fig. 6) was painted at Fraga in June, 1644.°° The King, 
dressed in pink and silver, stands against a brown background 
lighted with grayish touches. The figure, modeled with light 
strokes, appears enveloped in a sort of aerial transparency, its 
wide yet fluid outline dissolving itself, as it were, into the lights 
and shadows of the background. These lights and shadows serve 
to enhance the high tones on the figure; the yellow vest, the 
chestnut hair, the pinkish face and eyelids. At the same time, 
the grayish touches in the background echo the silver laces of the 
costume. The folds of the dress, particularly in the loose-hang- 
ing sleeves, are marked, though without disturbing the flow of 
light at any point. The shadows about the left arm resting on 
the sword hilt, as well as those about the right edge of the 


31. Ibid. 

2. Op. cit., p. 286. 

33. Op. cit., no. 421. 

34. Lafuente in The Paintings and Drawings of Velazquez, no. 
Lxxviil, refers to the Toledan painting “thought to be a studio replica re- 
touched by Velazquez”; but in his Veldzguex (p. 126) he simply refers to 
it as a replica or old copy. 

35. Op. cit., no. 420. 

36. Op. cit., p. 122. 

37. See The Paintings and Drawings of Velazquez, no. Lxxx; also, 
Velazquez, Barcelona, 1944, p. 126, where the three portraits (in Toledo, 
Frankfort, and New York) are considered as replicas or old copies of a 
lost original. 

38. Op. cit., no. 420. 

39. For a discussion of this painting, see A. de Beruete, Sr., El Veldz- 
quez de Parma. Retrato de Felipe IV pintado en Fraga, Madrid, 1911. 


embroidered doublet, wide as they are, do not sharply interrupt 
the spreading light. Even the large black hat, projecting a 
clear shadow (as does the sword’s sheath) and fusing the trans- 
lucent red of its feather with the pink and silver of the dress, 
contributes to the aeriality of the composition in which the 
volume of the figure is subtly affirmed. 

The portrait of Cardinal Borja in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Fig. 4) shows a quite different treatment. The figure stands 
out against a brown background strongly lighted at the sitter’s 
left, while at his right there is the dark green of a curtain. The 
mozetta shows sharply designed folds; its front is painted in 
pale rose with white lights and light brown shadows; about the 
collar and shoulder the pink color is darkened by brown strokes 
which fuse the figure with the chair back, the upper edge of 
which is underlined by a greenish-gray light. The abrupt con- 
trasts of lights and shadows on the sitter’s mozetta emphasize 
the disturbing unmeaningfulness of the much darker cap which 
has been missed by those sharp lights. Indeed, as far as light or 
color is concerned there is no relationship between any two of 
the main elements of the figure: the red unilluminated cap, the 
ash carnation of the face, and the pink-brown strongly illumi- 
nated mozetta. 

The essential difference between this portrait of Cardinal 
Borja at the Metropolitan Museum and the one of Philip IV at 
the Frick Collection may be made clearer, I believe, by com- 
paring the left hands of the sitters in the two paintings. While 
Velazquez expressed the roundness of the hand by means of a 
fluid outline without sharply defining it (Fig. 6), the painter 
of the Metropolitan picture used a rather solid stroke to mark 
the contour of the wrist, as well as that of the mozetta over the 
sleeve, the result being that their outline is sharply cut out (Fig. 


7). 

That there is any relationship between this portrait of Car- 
dinal Borja and that of Innocent X, painted by Velazquez in 
1650, would seem out of the question. Nevertheless, since Mr. 
Wehle has referred to the former as the “significant fore- 
runner” of the second,*® it may be worth while to attempt a 
brief comparison of the two. In the portrait of the Pope (Fig. 
8) both the broad lights and the fluid shadows spreading over 
the mozetta not only contribute to the modeling of the figure, 
but also to the creation of its aerial surroundings; moreover, 
both lights and shadows are echoed in the cap in a way similar 
to that seen in the above-mentioned drawing at the Academy 
of San Fernando (Fig. 1), and even noticeable in both the 
Frankfort and the Toledan portraits of Cardinal Borja (Figs. 
2 and 3). Moreover, the Pope’s hands, for all the strength they 
show, are not sharply defined; in fact, the fluid outlines and 
subtle interplay of lights and shadows seem to envelop them in 
the zerial transparence pervading the whole picture. 

If the treatment of the mozetta in the Metropolitan Museum 
picture may recall, though only superficially, the portrait of 
the Pope, that of the biretta, for all its dullness, is somewhat 
reminiscent of the portrait of Camillo Astalli, known as Car- 
dinal Pamphili (height, 0.61 m.; width, 0.485 m.), at the 
Hispanic Society of America, New York City, which Velaz- 
quez painted probably in Rome and also in the year 1650 (Fig. 
g).** However, there is nothing in the Metropolitan Museum 
painting (Fig. 4) which may be said to parallel the subtlety of 
lights in Camillo Astalli’s portrait. In fact, in this picture the 
light spreads equally over the red of both the biretta and the 
mozetta standing out against the greenish-gray background; 
moreover the high lights on the white collar and on the face 
are echoed on the hair. 

It might perhaps be argued that the unconvincing features 
found in the portrait at the Metropolitan Museum are the re- 


40. Op. cit., p. 122. 
41. See Elisabeth du Gué Trapier, “Velazquez: New Data on a 
Group of Portraits,” Notes Hispanic, 1v, 1944, pp. 37-64. 
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sult of extensive restoration, particularly in view of the fact 
that the canvas seems to have been reduced in size. Yet, before 
taking that argument into consideration, it would be necessary 
to know something more about the origin of the painting, since 
the statement that Henry Labouchere (1798-1869) “‘got it 
heaven knows where” does not help to trace it back to Velaz- 
quez’s hand — all the more so, when the pictorial characteristics 
of Velazquez’s drawing of the Cardinal’s head (the subtle inter- 
play of lights and fluid shadows) are absent from this portrait. 

From all we know today, and so long as Carrefio’s or Cean 
Bermidez’s information is not contradicted by documentary 
evidence, or a portrait of Cardinal Borja convincingly showing 
the character of Velazquez’s art is not found, certain conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

So far, it is not possible to determine the precise date of the 
portrait of Cardinal Borja by Velazquez. As stated by Ca- 
rrefio it was painted at the time that the sitter was Archbishop of 
Toledo, which might perhaps be understood as meaning after 
he had been nominated for that archbishopric; that is to say, 
some time between January 3, 1643, and December 28, 1645, 
when the Cardinal died. As implied by Cean, the portrait must 
have been painted before January 17, 1643, when the Count- 
Duke of Olivares fell out of favor with King Philip IV. 

Velazquez’s original painting, according to Cedn, was a 
head-portrait. After Borja’s death, a number of copies were 
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made (some of them enlarged to full length) for the Cathedrals 
of Toledo, Seville, and other places. One is now in the Toledo 
Cathedral, and none has in modern times been mentioned as in 
either the Cathedral of Seville or any other place in Spain. 

As stated by Palomino, the original portrait remained in 
the Borja family until at least late in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Then, according to Cean, it was added to 
the important collection of Abbé Pico, Later it was bought by 
Jovellanos, who on his death bequeathed it to Cean Bermudez, 
from whose collection it went into that of the Marquis of Sala- 
manca. Finally, in 1867, the Staedel Institute acquired it. 

About 1820 Don José de Madrazo restored the badly dam- 
aged and repainted portrait. To this restoration — which an 
X-ray examination should confirm or deny — may perhaps be 
attributed the dubious aspect of the Staedel Institute picture. 
The painting in the Cathedral of Toledo, whether or not it 
was retouched by Velazquez himself as Allende-Salazar sug- 
gested, is a copy after the portrait in the Staedel Institute. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art picture is perhaps a large frag- 
ment of a full-length portrait made after the original head- 
portrait painted by Velazquez. This leaves us with the drawing 
at the Academy of San Fernando as the only extant likeness of 


Cardinal Borja by Velazquez himself. 
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SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO LUGT’S 
REPERTOIRE DES CATALOGUES DE VENTES PUBLIQUES 
FOR THE YEARS 1682-1725 


HENRY V. S. OGDEN 
MARGARET S. OGDEN 


Since M, Fritz Lugt published his Répertoire des catalogues 
de ventes publiques intéressant Part ou la curiosité (La Haye, 
1938), it has been an indispensable tool for scholars both in the 
fine arts and in cultural history. Inevitably further information 
of the sort contained in his book has come to light. We hope 
that the information contained in the following tables will be 
a useful supplement to that in M. Lugt’s great work. The two 


tables listing additional catalogues are drawn up exactly on the 
model of the Répertoire des catalogues so that they will serve 
as a supplement with the least trouble. The only change is the 
inclusion of the British Museum reference numbers in the last 
columns of the first two tables. The third table contains only 
the corrected dates and the evidence for the correction. 


TABLE I: DATED CATALOGUES NOT IN LUGT’S REPERTOIRE DES CATALOGUES 


Nos. 1682 Total EXEMPLAIRES 
@ordre’ ?1725 LIEU PROVENANCE CONTENU des Nos. DIRECTION PAGES A CONSULTER 
6a 1682 Londres Sir Peter Lely Tabl., Sculp., éd. angl.,> GB: VAL,” DC (qq. 
28 avril Grisaille, non éd. fr.? pr.), Ailesb. (pr.n.)® 
numérotés GB: BML (Harl. 
5947:119) 
ga =: 1686 Londres Arthur comes Liv. —,* Tabl. 8, Thomas Philipps / GB: BML (821.i.6) 
25 octobre D’Anglesey Dess. 13 
11a =: 1688 Londres Robert Scott Liv. —,* Liv., Walford 175 GB: BML (qq.-pr.; 
13 février Liv. dest. 68, 821.1.8 [3]) 
(1687 v. st.) Mss. 10 
11b 1688 Londres D. Gulielmus Liv. 2388, Liv., 2434 Millington §2 GB: BML (821.i.7 
11 juin Gulstonus Liv. d’est. 46 [4]) 
11c 1688 Londres NobilisCuiusdam Liv. 5970, Liv., 6077. Walford 156 GB: BML (821.i.2 
30 octobre Scoto-Britanni Liv. dest, Est. 73 [3]) 
Liv. de Dess. 7, 
Mss, 27 
154a [1694]5 Londres Mr. Tho. Britton Liv. —,* Liv. Bullord 40 GB: BML (821.i.7 
1 novembre dest. 17 + 17, [66]) 
Est. 25 
167a 1699 Londres __[a lottery] Dess., Est., 140 1 GB: BML (Harl. 
14 février Tabl. 140 5947:124) 
(1698 v. st.) 
[1708 ]® Londres Lord Stranford Table 123 123 I GB: BML (qq.-pr.; 
17 décembre Harl. 5947:20) 
223a 1709 Londres Table 73 73 2 GB: BML (Harl. 
16 décembre 5947:3) 
223b + =1710 Londres Simon DuBois Table 363 + 16 379 8 GB: BML (Harl. 
2 février 5947:4) 
(1 709 V. st.) 
234a = [1712]? Londres Mr. Jeremiah Table 80 80 Ballard 1 GB: BML (Harl. 
19 novembre Tuckley, Painter 5947:59) 
326a =. [? 1725 ]8 Londres The Lady Katha- Table 96 96 I GB: BML (Harl. 
22 janvier rine O’Bryan 5947:108) 


(?1724 v. st.) 


1. Serial numbers have been assigned to the items in this table fol- 
lowing M. Lugt’s practice of indicating additional items by adding a let- 
ter to the preceding serial number; e.g., 6a follows his 6 and precedes 
his 7. 

2. Edited in The Burlington Magazine, Lxxx111, 1943, pp. 185-189. 


3. Edited in The Manuscripts of the Marquis of Ailesbury, Historical 
MSS Commission, 15th Report, part 7 (1898), pp. 179-183. 

4. Because our microfilms of these catalogues do not include the book 
sections, we do not know the number of books listed. These catalogues are, 
however, mainly book catalogues with sections at the end listing prints and 
other pictures. 


5. The date is established by advertisements in the London Gazette, 
3020 and 3026. 


6. The date is established by an advertisement in the Daily Courant, 
December 15, 1708. “Lord Stranford” is Philip, second Viscount Strang- 
ford (d. 1708). 

7. The date is established by an advertisement in the Daily Courant, 
November 19, 1712. 


8. This catalogue is dated Friday, January 22. January 22 falls on a 
Friday in 1725 (new style). That 1725 is the year is shown by an adver- 
tisement for the sale of the household goods of Charles late Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox held at the “late Dwelling-House of . . . the 
Lady Katherine O’Bryan.” This advertisement is in a catalogue in the 
British Museum (item, 202 in Harl. 5947). It is dated only Tuesday, 
May 11, but the earliest year after the death of the first Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox (who died on May 27, 1723), in which May 11 falls on a 
Tuesday, is 1725. Thus the date of the O’Bryan sale catalogue is in all 
probability January 22, 1725. 
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TABLE II: UNDATED CATALOGUES NOT IN LUGT’S REPERTOIRE DES CATALOGUES 


Nos. Total 

d’ordre LIEU PROVENANCE CONTENU des Nos. DIRECTION PAGES EXEMPLAIRES A CONSULTER 

11033a Londres Mr. Hariss Tabl. 235 235 2 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:122) 

11050a Londres Tabl. 126 126 John Kinsey 2 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:178) 

i1050b Londres Tabl. non non Mr. Knife’s House 1 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:160) 
numeérotés num. 

11050¢ Londres Tabl. 104 104 2 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:33) 

rrosod Londres Tabl. 154 154 2 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:161) 

11050e Londres Tabl. 160 160 2 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:162) 

11050f [Londres ] Tabl. 232, Liv. and 285 4 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:176) 
Liv. d’Est. 53 

11050g Londres Tabl. and Obj. 141 4 GB: BML (Harl. 5947:189) 
aA. 141 


TABLE III: CORRECTED DATES OF INCORRECTLY 
DATED CATALOGUES IN LUGT’S 
REPERTOIRE DES CATALOGUES 


Lugt Lugt Correct 
No. Dating® Dating (n.s. ) Confirmation?!® 
12 1689 1690 London Gazette 2523 


33. +1690 (0.8. 1689) 1691 


78 1691 1690) 16921 
79 1691 1692 
86 1691 1692 
88 1691 1692 
89 1691, Feb. 27 1691, Jan. 27 
132 (1692?) 169134 
133 1692 169173 
138 1692 169114 
139 1693 1692 
140 1693 169234 
141 1693 1692 
143 1693 169211 
144 1693 169214 
145 1693 1692" 
146 1693 169214 
147 1693 169214 
148 1693 169211 
149 (1693?) 169214 
150 1693 169214 
181a 1702 1703 
203 1706 1716 
225a 1711 1712 


Two further pieces of information may be worth noting. 
There is a copy of the Lanckrinck sale catalogue (Lugt, No. 
142) in the British Museum (item 139 in Harl. 5947) in 
addition to the copies listed in the Répertoire des ventes. And 
there is a copy of the catalogue for a sale in 1711 (Lugt, No. 

g. Although M. Lugt states in his “Observations ? 
that all the dates given in his Répertoire des catalogues are corrected to 
new style, most of the mistakes noted in this table are caused by confusing 
old style and new style dates. 


pratiques” (p. ix) 


10. The references to the London Gazette are to advertisements of the 
sales. 


11. The date is given correctly in the new edition of the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue which is being currently published. 


12. The day of the week and the day of the month given in the cata- 


London Gazette 2628 
London Gazette 2728 
London Gazette 27 
London Gazette 2737 
calendar?? 
11 = London Gazette 2628 
London Gazette 2641 
London Gazette 2642 
London Gazette 2646 
London Gazette 2729 
London Gazette 2728 
London Gazette 2732 
London Gazette 2733 
London Gazette 2736 
calendar? 
London Gazette 27 
London Gazette 274 
London Gazette 2742 
London Gazette 2747 
London Gazette 2750 
calendar? 
Duplessis No. 55 is 
dated Nov. 22, 
171615 
Daily Courant, Feb. 


25, 1712 


225a) in the possession of the Marquis of Ailesbury, which 
has been printed in The Manuscripts of the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury, Historical MSS Commission, 15th Report, part 7 (1898), 
pp. 204-206. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


logue coincide for 1692, not 1691. This is a catalogue of a sale continued 
from February 16, 1692; see London Gazette 2740. 

13. The day of the week and the day of the month given in the cata- 
logue coincide for 1692, not 1693. This is a catalogue of a sale continued 
from February 1, 1692; see London Gazette 2736 and 2737. 

14. The day of the week and the day of the month given in the cata- 
logue coincide for 1703, not 1702. 

15. See Georges Duplessis, Les ventes de tableaux dessins, estampes, 
et objets d’art aux XVII° et XVIIT® siecle (1611-1800) (Paris, 1874). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NAITO TOIcHIRO, The Wall-Paintings of Horyaji (‘Translation 
by William R. B. Acker and Benjamin Rowland, Jr.), Balti- 
more, The Waverly Press, Inc., for the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1943. Pp. xvii-+316; 85 plates in separate 
cover. $6.00. 

LOUIS Vv. LEDOUX, Japanese Prints of the Primitive Period in the 
Collection of Louis V. Ledoux, New York, E. Weyhe, 1942. 
144%” 104”. [Pp. iv-+75]; 30 halftone plates + 20 in 
full color. $20.00. 

LOUIS v. LEDOUX, Japanese Prints by Harunobu and Shunshé 
in the Collection of Louis V. Ledoux, New York, E. Weyhe, 
1945. 1444” X10”. [Pp. iv-+76]; 44 halftone plates + 
8 in full color. $15.00. 

A. K’AI-MING CH’IU, with the assistance of H. y. FENG and zUN- 
vain YUE, A Classification Scheme for Chinese and Japanese 
Books, Washington, D.C., Committees on Far Eastern 
Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 1943. Pre- 
liminary Lithoprint Edition (in Chinese and English), un- 
bound. Pp. 361. 

Mr. Naité (1897-1939) devoted most of his scholarly career 
to an exhaustive study of the many perplexing problems that 
concern those masterpieces of Mahayana Buddhism, the Hér- 
yiji frescoes. His opus maximum, Horyuji Hekiga no Kenkyi, 
the most comprehensive and definitive publication on this sub- 
ject, has been expertly translated, edited, and annotated by out- 
standing scholars in the field, Mr. Acker of the Freer Gallery, 
who concerned himself with the iconographic sections of the 
text, and Mr. Rowland of Harvard College, who dealt with the 
chapters on the stylistic origins and date of the paintings. The 
latter also contributed the introduction and an excellent chapter 
entitled “The Frescoes of Héryiji in Their Relation to Indian 
and Central Asian Painting and Religion.” 

This collaboration has produced an indispensable com- 
pendium of over forty modern Japanese works on the subject, 
relevant excerpts from twenty-eight Japanese histories and 
temple records, seventeen Chinese texts, and twenty-five sitras. 

Owing to geographical and official isolation of the wall- 
paintings, as well as the highly specialized iconographical, 
stylistic, and linguistic requirements that are necessary for 
serious study, few western scholars have even considered the 
problem and very little information has hitherto been available 
in English (note, however, J. Auboyer, Les influences et les 
réminiscences étrangéres au Kond6 du Horyuji, Paris, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Guethner, 1941 [Musée Guimet documents 
et archéologie, 

These magnificent relics of an international style of religious 
art that spread all over Buddhist Asia during the seventh and 
eighth centuries have been attributed to the famous Tori-busshi 
(pp. 43-46), and even to the less distinguished Donché, a 
maker of pigments, paper, and ink cakes. But, as Mr. Naitd 
and others have pointed out, such attributions are completely 
untenable, in fact, mere pious frauds. We must forever give 
up the hope of discovering the name of the master or masters 
involved (pp. 268-270, 283). That they are not the work of 
Japanese artists scems obvious to a number of scholars. Mr. 
Nait6 points out that they are in the direct tradition of the 
“Yii-ch’ih” school of early T’ang (p. 193) and that “the man- 
ner of painting the faces of the Bodhisattvas at Horyiiji is a very 
special one and, judging from present remains cannot be found 
in any other examples in the whole history of Japanese paint- 
ing” (p. 234). 

The date of these paintings depends upon that of the Kondé 


(“Golden Hall”) whose walls they decorate. Some scholars 
(i.e., Mr. Hirako Takurei) consider this the original building 
erected in 607 a.p. and ascribe the frescoes to about 648 A.D. 
when a well-documented donation of the Emperor Kétoku 
would have made the project possible financially (pp. 270, 
289, etc.). They claim to discover a predominant Gupta in- 
fluence in the style, which they maintain can be found only 
in productions of the Transition period (627-648) during 
which time the Indian manner was Sinicized only in part 
(p. 284). Mr. Nait6, among others, rejects this view, believing 
that the original structure was destroyed by fire and later rebuilt: 
consequently he dates the frescoes later (p. 289). His opinion 
is substantiated by convincing stylistic and iconographic com- 
parisons with Chinese and Japanese monuments of the fully 
developed T’ang style in which the Gupta influence is well 
assimilated (pp. 270-290). (An excellent résumé of the 
Japanese source material relevant to the conflagration and re- 
building problem at Horyiji is to be found in Appendix 1, pp. 
297-305, in Alexander C. Soper’s book, The Evolution of 
Buddhist Architecture in Japan, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1942.) 

The exact age of the excellently chosen Japanese material 
is, however, somewhat in dispute. The bronze Trimity at 
Yakushiji, for example, may be considered as having been cast 
sometime between 680 a.p. and 697 a.p. — that is, identified 
as the group installed in the original Yakushiji situated in 
Takaichi-gun, Kidono — or, as newly made in the Yoro era 
(717-723 A.D.) when the Yakushiji was transferred to Heijé 
(p. 279). Mr. Naité, though advocating this latter view, does 
not strengthen the otherwise convincing argument by referring 
for confirmation to the Téindé6 Honzon, whose date he admits 
as uncertain (p. 289), or to the paintings of the Kondé, whose 
date he is in process of determining. Nevertheless, we can ac- 
cept his conclusion that the frescoes were begun about 707-708 
A.D., and, as terminus post quem, completed by 711 a.p. when 
the sculptured decorations of the pagoda and the komgdrishi of 
the Chiimon were installed after the rebuilding at Horyiji 
(p. 290). 

Concerning the decoration of the large East wall (No. 1), 
it has been claimed that after being badly damaged in the 
Kamakura period (1185-1392) by thieves who broke through 
into the Kondé, the wall was completely repainted in a style in- 
ferior to that of the other frescoes, both in form and technique; 
that the colors are darker, the composition more meager; and, as 
added proof, that this wall alone was primed with calcium car- 
bonate, whereas, upon the others, silicic argil was used (pp. 122- 
127). Mr. Naitd denies these charges categorically, as follows: 
the holes cut by the intruders would not have caused such great 
damage that they could not have been easily repaired; the 
style is not inferior in any respect, pre-Nara, not Kamakura 
forms being followed; the dark colors and weak lines are not 
due to retouching but to the presence of a surface film of 
microscopic Cladosporium fungi; the composition seemed 
meager only because eight figures in it had been overlooked; 
the minute samples of flaked-off pigment are insufficient to 
prove that any one size was used on any specific wall. But his 
strongest and most persuasive point is that Wall No. 1, as he 
was the first to demonstrate, represents the paradise of Shaka, 
not of Héshé, to whom it had been arbitrarily assigned in a 
later period, and who would have been correctly represented 
and given his own attributes had the panel been repainted as 
suggested above (pp. 38, 39, 80, 92-100, 109 ff., 127-142). 

The identification of the subjects of the wall-paintings of 
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the Héryiji Kond6 is, in itself, a great contribution. Shdtoku- 
Taishi-den-shiki (private notes of the biography of the Crown 
Prince Shotoku) by Kenshin-tokugé, chief priest of Shdrydin 
(1235-1246 a.p.), the only old record which mentions all four 
of the large representations, identifies them as follows (pp. 
43-44): 
Yakushi’s Paradise [Northeast large wall (No. 10) | 
H6shd’s Paradise [East large wall (No. 1) ] 
Amida’s Paradise [ West large wall (No. 6) | 
Shaka’s Paradise [| Northwest large wall (No. 9) | 


However, as stated above, Mr. Nait6 proves the paradise scene 
on Wall No. 1 to be that of Shaka by iconographical compari- 
sons and especially by the discovery of the almost obliterated 
outlines of Shaka’s Ten Great Disciples who accompany him 
(pp. 75-79, 152). Furthermore, this eastern wall section no 
doubt is actually intended to represent Shaka’s paradise in the 
South, as in the St#pa-Foundation-Group at Kéfukuji and 
elsewhere (pp. 62 ff.). This seeming inconsistency of location 
was caused by the physical limitations of the building itself, 
there being no large wall sections on the south side of the 
Kond6, whereas there are two on the north. Therefore in desig- 
nating areas for the painting of paradises of the four directions, 
ideal, not real, directions had to be considered. Tradition, not 
the compass, being the point of reference, the positions were 
more or less turned counterclockwise and at an angle to the lines 
representing the true directions. That is, wall section No. 1 
taken as representing the South, a spectator turning left from 
viewing this wall would find the eastern paradise on Wall No. 
10, the northern paradise on Wall No. g, and the western para- 
dise on Wall No. 6, which happens actually to be the west wall 
(pp. 46, 103-108). 

The designation of Wall No. 10 as the eastern paradise of 
Yakushi is in accord with the Shétoku-T aishi-den-shiki and is 
supported by Mr. Nait6’s confirmation of the presence of this 
deity’s proper attributes (pp. 44-48, 56-65, 87 ff., 104, 112, 
151), and more recently proved correct by infra-red photo- 
graphs (note 1, p. 103, and see pl. 15). 

That Wall No. 6 depicted the western paradise of Amida, 
as stated in the above-mentioned text, has been acknowledged 
by all the Japanese scholars (pp. 79-80, 150-152. But cf. Mus, 
note 11, p. 84). Accepting these three attributions, however, 
negates the possibility of calling Wall No. 8 the paradise of 
Shaka, since he has already been assigned Wall No. 1. In no 
sutra of the Tripitaka could Mr. Naité find authority for a set 
of Four Buddhas of the Four Directions containing the three 
already agreed upon, but they are among the Four-Stiipa- 
Foundation-Buddhas, placed around the central pillar of the 
K6fukuji Pagoda (pp. 61-68). Documentary evidence proves 
that the Buddha of the North here was originally Miroku, but 
was later arbitrarily called Hdsh6, after the introduction of 
the Shingon esoteric doctrine and the rise of the special cult 
of Shétoku-Taishi. This same change undoubtedly occurred at 
Horyiji when the Shdtoku-Taishi-den-shiki was written, for 
this text includes Hdsh6, but not Miroku (pp. 73, 80, 93-97, 
119). But in this text the Buddhas of the North and the South 
are reversed from the positions as indicated at K6fukuji. Un- 
doubtedly they were originally the same, but were alternated to 
give the canonical place of honor, the South, to the newly popu- 
lar deity Hésh6 (pp. 109 ff.). 

» Mr. Naitd, then, proves the subjects of the four large wall 
sections to be as follows: 


Shaka’s Paradise of the South Wall No. 1 (large East wall) 
Yakushi’s Paradise of the East Wall No. 10 (large NE wall) 
Miroku’s Paradise of the North Wall No. 9 (large NW wall) 
Amida’s Paradise of the West Wall No. 6 (large West wall) 


As to the remaining panels, on each of the eight wall sections 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5) 7, 8, 11, 12) forming the sides of a right 
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angle at each of the four corner pillars, a single Bodhisattva is 
painted, forming a pair with another, closely related in religious 
thought, and symmetrically arranged with regard to the build- 
ing. 

Since the corresponding figures on Walls No. 2 and No. 5 are 
seated in the half cross-legged position and in reverie, and 
have no special qualifying attributes, they may simply be 
called Bodhisattvas in reverie (pp. 156-157 

The Bodhisattvas of five walls may be easily recognized by 
identifying characteristics; the Kanzeon-bosatsu (Wall No. 3) 
and Daiseishi-bosatsu (Wall No. 4) form a pair flanking the 
main entrance portal of the Kondé. Another Kanzeon-bosatsu 
(Wall No. 7) corresponds in position to that of the eleven- 
headed Kannon, Jiichimenkannon (Wall No. 12) (#did.). 
Fugen Appearing in State is represented on Wall No. 11, hence 
the figure on Wall No. 8 should have some scriptural association 
with him. The obvious, and generally accepted, choice would, 
of course, be that of Monju, who is almost invariably con- 
nected with Fugen. But, when Fugen rides an elephant, as he 
does on this panel, Monju should be depicted riding on a lion. 
Yet such is not the case on Wall No. 8. Mr. Nait6 tentatively 
suggests that this personage is meant to represent Miroku- 
bosatsu and offers, as scriptural confirmation, a passage which 
refers to the devotee (gydja) who, “relying upon the protec- 
tion of Fugen’s majestic and miraculous power, will be born 
after death in the Tusita heaven in the presence of Miroku.” 
He insists that there is nothing unreasonable in Miroku being 
represented once as a Buddha in his paradise (Wall No. 9), 
and in the next panel, as a Bodhisattva — especially in view of 
the great prestige of his cult at that time (pp. 184-185). I am 
inclined to agree. 

Mr. Naitd’s discussion of the origins of the strong Central 
Indian, Gandhiaran, Sasanian Persian, and Central Asian sty- 
listic and iconographic elements, to be detected though har- 
moniously unified and Sinicized in the Horyiiji frescoes (Ch. 
Iv, pp. 187-268), supplemented by Mr. Rowland’s contribu- 
tion mentioned above (pp. 1-24), presents a wealth of important 
material concerning the widespread, but related, influences to 
be found in T’ang Buddhist art. Of particular interest to the 
student of Chinese painting are the extracts from texts which 
record the alleged Indian chiaroscuro (trompe-l’oeil) technique 
of Chang Séng-yu of the Liang period (pp. 205-213), car- 
ried on in early T’ang by his followers (pp. 205-213); the 
“Indo-Iranian” style of the rival Ts’ao school, followers of 
Ts’ao Chung-ta of Northern Ch’i (pp. 213-214); and the 
“Western style” reintroduced from Khotan to China in early 
T’ang by Yii-ch’ih Po-chih-na and his son Yii-ch’ih I-seng 
(pp. 215-223). This information is important, since not a 
single extant work can be definitely attributed to any of these 
masters, and only by careful study of their reputed techniques 
can paintings which seem related to their schools be discovered 
in Central Asia — and through the Far East to Japan. 

It is unfortunate that a work of such outstanding merit 
should have been published with such undistinguished covers, 
format, and typography. The plates, too, could have been put 
into a portfolio with folding flaps, at no added expense, but with 
more practical results. There are a number of minor incon- 
sistencies in spelling, capitalization and translation of titles, 
an occasional awkward construction, the rare use of a Japanese 
term without explanation of its meaning, all of which could 
have been avoided. Attention should be directed to the error in 
the chart at the bottom of page 48. The titles of the last two 
paradises have been reversed from the order given in the text. 
It should read: 


Wall-section No. 10 Northeast Yakushi’s paradise 
Wall-section No. g Northwest Shaka’s paradise 


Near the top of page 143 it is stated: “But whereas at Horyiji 
there are fifty-odd of these figures [ Bodhisattvas, in the Amida 
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paradise], the Tun-huang paradise has forty-eight of them” 
and near the end of that paragraph, “. . . but at Héryiji the 
number of small figures is much less: there are only about half 
as many.”” This last remark is consistent with that on page 81, 
which lists the number as twenty-five (cf. also p. 153). The 
legends of plates 30 and 32 should be interchanged. 

I hope that when this admirable book is prepared for a second 
edition all lengthy translations will be put into appendices, that 
the text will be clearly outlined and reorganized, and that 
added documentation and dating will be supplied for some of 
the references. 


The handsomely composed and printed volumes by Mr. 
Ledoux do justice to the most distinguished private collection 
of Japanese prints in this country, one that the owner has spent 
twenty years in building. Although Mr. Ledoux always kept the 
total number limited to 250, the quality of the selection in- 
creased with each year. These volumes are the first two of a 
projected series of five which will serve as a complete catalogue 
of these choice works of art, fifty of which will be reproduced 
in each section. If they are all as successfully printed as these 
first two groups, they will leave nothing to be desired. The 
color plates, even those flecked with gold, or representing 
gaufrages, are extremely successful, both in accuracy of tone 
and semblance of texture. Let us hope, however, that circum- 
stances will permit a greater percentage of color plates than was 
possible in the last publication. 

The Primitives in the collection include Hishikawa Mo- 
ronobu, the early leader, if not the actual founder, of Ukiyo-ye, 
and his follower, Sugimura Jihei Masataka; the Torii school 
(Kiyonobu I, Kiyomasu I, Kiyotada, Kiyotoma, Kiyomasu Il — 
Kiyonobu II, Kiyohiro, Kiyomitsu, Kiyotsune); the Kwaiget- 
sud6 group (Anchi [Yasutomo], Dohan [Norishige], Doshin 
[Noritatsu]); the Okumuras (Masanobu and Toshinobu), 
Kond6 Kiyoharu, Hasegawa Mitsunobu and Ishikawa Toyonobu. 

The prints of this collection are all excellent impressions, 
for the most part in fine condition and the colors are excep- 
tionally well preserved. Among the Primitives only one has 
been retouched (No. 5) and one slightly trimmed (No. 39). 
All are important, many rare. Of thirty-nine known Kwaget- 
sudéds in the world, this collection has six (Nos. 14-19), two 
of which are unique (Nos. 15, 19), no other impressions being 
known. 

The subjects represented are typical of the Ukiyo-ye (genre) 
school — pictures of ephemeral or mundane life within a 
strictly limited social sphere. Twenty actors of the eighteenth 
century have been identified as to name, rdle, and date of per- 
formance through the careful research of such men as Messrs. 
Seiseien Ihara, A. S. Mihara, Kihachiro Matsuki, Sutezo 
Kimura, and others. There is a portrait of Monaka, a public 
beauty whose name and address are given (No. 11), and fifteen 
or more unidentified courtesans are charmingly pictured, alone 
on separate sheets, or as participants in erotic scenes with 
samurei. Three unknown, but elegant young men are also por- 
trayed. 

The various types of techniques used by the Primitives are 
also well represented; the basic Sumi-ye (Chinese ink picture), 
black outlines on white, seen on seventeen of the prints and 
used by all the schools; hand colored versions of various types; 
and finally those made by a key-block plus as many as four color 
blocks. There are five hand-colored Tan-ye from the Torii 
group, predominantly red-orange with some yellow and green; 
five Urushi-ye, hand colored with lustrous (lacquer) black — 
three by Toriis, and one each by Ishikawa Toyonobu and 
Okumura Masanobu; fifteen Benizuri-ye, printed with from 
two to four color blocks (besides the black key-block), pre- 
dominantly rose (demi) and green—ten from the Torii 


school, three by Ishikawa Toyonobu and two by Okumura 
Masanobu. 


Most of the prints are signed, dated, and have the seal im- 
pressions of both the artist and the publisher. A few are sheets 
of sets, which have this identification only on the final one of 
each series. Eight are unsigned, but the attributions have been 
made after careful consideration, to members of the three 
leading schools of print designers — the Torii, Okumura and 
Nishimura — active in the first half of the eighteenth century 
in Edo. One is ascribed to an independent artist. 

Certain complexities, which make attributions and correla- 
tions of facts of the artists’ lives an almost insoluble problem, 
should be mentioned. Added to the usual difficulties, such as 
the absence of or unreliability of records, there is that con- 
fusion of names that is typical in Japan. On the one hand, we 
find the same name used by various artists, that is, a gifted 
pupil often inherited the name of his master (Kato Eibian, in 
a commentary to the Ukiyo-ye rui ko, added to the Torii prob- 
lem by ascribing the pen-name “Kiyonobu” to all the artists of 
the first five generations of that family. This error has now 
been corrected). On the other hand, we find various names 
used by one artist, sometimes even next to each other on the 
same work, 

Shébé, the founder of the “Yedo mo hana’’ school, was one 
of the latter. He used several names: Torii Shdbé, after his 
adoption into the family of the actor, Torii Shdéshichi; Torii 
Kiyonobu (after 1700); Torii Kiyomasu (after 1704). He is 
also believed to have used the Iwasa seal. Occasionally to the 
Kiyonobu signature, the Kiyomasu seal was added, or vice 
versa. After 1721, the prints signed Kiyonobu show such a 
deviation in style that they have been attributed to his pupil — 
and later son-in-law — Shdjird6 (Kiyonobu I1). Shdbé’s works 
after 1721 are rare, and bear the signature Kiyomasu. Kiyonobu 
II is supposed to have taken over the workshop in 1727, when 
Sh6ébé retired, since, according to some, none of the sons seems 
to have followed the father’s profession. But he continued to 
use both Kiyonobu (II) and Kiyomasu (II) as signatures. The 
style is distinguishable from that of Shdbé, who also used the 
same double signature. The contours are dry, lacking that swing 
and freedom which gave such expressiveness to the work of his 
master. The format preferred by the two artists also seems to 
have differed (Fritz Rumpf, “Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
drei Holzschnittzeichnerschulen Torii, Okumura und Nishi- 
mura. 1. Die Torii-Schule,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Heft 1, 
1930, pp. 16-31. Mr. Rumpf criticizes certain points made by 
Inoué Kanzuo [in Ukiyo-ye-no-Kenyi, Nos. 7-8] and Okura 
Kuson [in Ukiyo-ye-shi, Nos. 1-7], who were pioneers in the 
study of the Family Chronicles and the inscriptions on the 
tombstones of the Torii family. His correlation of the two 
sources can be seen by study of the chart on pp. 28-29). 

Mr. Ledoux, in his very brief and undocumented summary 
of the Torii problem, differs in several details from that given 
above. Perhaps the weight of evidence is to be found in one of 
the sources listed in his bibliography. No doubt that he has con- 
vincing support for accepting one side or another of the still 
debatable question for, not only is he an expert of long stand- 
ing, but he has had recourse to a number of authorities in the 
field. Since he is apologetic about any scholarship intruding 
into the text itself, it would be gratifying to many students 
and scholars, if such material were relegated to an appendix, 
even a few loose sheets of addenda (such as the errata printed 
for Volume 1) in case of the material already published. Mr. 
Ledoux follows the theory that Kiyomasu I was the eldest son 
of Kiyonobu I (not just another signature of the latter) and 
that he died very young, on July 3, 1716. A younger brother 
(not the son-in-law Shdjird) born in 1702, is presumed to have 
signed prints with the name of Kiyomasu (the supposed second 
of that name) from about 1716 until 1727 or 1729, when 
Kiyonobu died, whereupon he inherited the appellation Ki- 
yonobu (II). Therefore, only one artist was responsible for the 
prints which appeared between the end of 1716 and 1727/1729 
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signed Kiyomasu, and those from 1727/1729 to 1752 signed 
Kiyonobu (see Ledoux’s summary under the title, “Torii 
Kiyomasu I — 1694°-1716?”). The author concludes (un- 
der the title “Kiyomasu II—Kiyonobu Il — 1702-1752”) that 
“the prints signed Kiyonobu which appeared after 1729, when 
the first artist who used that signature is known to have died, 
were designed by a second Kiyonobu is a fact established by 
historical records as well as by chronology; but it can only | 
assumed, rather than definitely proved, 
prior to that date Kiyonobu II called himself Kiyomasu. It 
is more likely, however, that Kiyomasu II and Kiyonobu II 
were the same man.” 

The identity, relationship, and years of activity of other 
members of the Torii school are also in dispute. Mr. Ledoux 
considers Torii Kiyotomo (fl. ca. 1715-1745) and Torii 
Kiyotada (fl. ca. 1710-1740) as pupils of the first Kiyonobu, 
and Torii Kiyomitsu (1735-1785) to have been a son of the 
second Kiyomasu (cf. Rumpf, of. cit., pp. 22-24. He gives the 
first two mentioned a shorter span of activity). 

The Okumura school presents fewer difficul ) 
cause fewer artists are involved. Whether Toshinobu is identical 
with the Masanobu active ca. 1725, remains in question. As 
chief representatives of this school (first half of the eighteenth 
century), differentiation must be made between the works 
signed as follows: 1) Okumura Gempachi Shim re Masanobu 


(ca. 1649 — ca. 1711/1716), who used first one and then the 
other of the two middle names, and later drop al them both. 
He probably wo.ked in Torii Kiyonobu’s studio until 1700. 


2) Okumura Genroku Masanobu (d. 1768), proprietor of the 
Okumura publishing house, and 3) hinobu 
1718-1736), perhaps a son of Gempachi and brother of 
Genroku, or possibly even identical with the latter (Rumpf, 
loc. cit., Heft 2, “11. Die Okumura-Schule,” pp. 87-99). Mr. 
Ledoux considers Toshinobu as active about 1724—1749, and a 
pupil of Masanobu, whom he dates as living from 16 86-1 764, 
but adds that the styles resemble each other so closely that un- 
signed prints of either one are difficult to attribute with cer- 
tainty (Ledoux, under the title, “Okumura Toshinobu”). 

In regard to the Nishimura school, that Ishikawa Toyonobu 
(1711-1785) was the pupil of Mishiinora ee under 
whom he first signed his prints “Nishimura Mas urd,” was 
a fact established in Ukiyo-ye ha-ga-shu, in K -no-hana, a 
aerate and by Nakata Kanunceuks i in Mizu 


1738, he signed himself “Nishimura Shigenol 2” wr “Nishimura 
Magosabur6 Shigenobu.” About 1745, he adopted the name of 
his father-in-law, Ishikawa, and added the artist-name To- 
yonobu (Rumpf, /oc. cit., “i. Die Nishimura-Schule,” pp. 
99-101). 

Fortunately, Harunobu and Shunshé present few w, if oh 


problems of this nature. In the second volume, Suzuk 
(1725-1770), pupil of Nishimura Shigenaga, is 
by thirty-three beautiful prints, and Katsukawa Shunshé 
(1726-1793), pupil of Kosi ku and 
others, by seventeen. There has been some question 
exact birth date of Harunobu, but the main problem conc 
ing both masters is one of connoisseurship: in detecting 
clever forgeries (i.e., Shiba Kokan’s counterf 
Harunobu), and the recent reprints, in attributing unsigne 

impressions on stylistic or other grounds, in assigning dates and 
discovering the subject or title, if necessary. This has been ex- 
pertly accomplished. Of Harunobu, only seventeen of the col- 
lection are signed. Of the remainder, five are identified by 
comparison with later, signed issues, etc., several by calendar 
marks and the rest, as the author states, “by observation of the 
contours of the heads, the proportions of the figures, the 
changes in the hair arrangements depicted, and by the number 

and quality of the colors used” (Ledoux under the title, 
“Katsukawa Shunsho”’). All prints by Shunshé in this collection 
are signed, and may safely be dated between 1769 and 1781 
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He represents actors in rdles identifiable by specialists from the 
theater records of those twelve years; the margin of error by 
this method is slight, and can be checked by comparative study 
of his \ aried methods of writing his signature, for these have 
been compiled and published from prints of known dates and 
that contain his illustrations (idid.). 

These two artists follow in that line of development barely 
started by the “Primitive” makers of Benizuri-ye. Harunobu 
became the first great master of polychrome prints and 
ishiki-ye, “Brocade Pictures,” with their increased color 
range and subtle effects (including the textural gaufrage). He 
also initiated the Haru-no Daishi no surimono, a sort of New 


»ks 


dated box 


Year Calendar card, numerals being concealed, and the year 
date decipherable by the clever recipient. Harunobu had a rare 
talent for adjusting the relationships of line, mass, and color 
to secure the impression of youthful and sentimental beauty. 
He chose classical subjects and traditional themes — such as 
scenes from the ifthe Monogatori, the Takasago legend, Five 
Virtues, ng —o s, or from Chinese lore, Paragons of Filial 
Piety and Han nm and Shih-te — but they are treated in a 
light generally in terms of charming 
young girls, as no di ubt was suggeste d| by the Kyosen group or 
Kydka (“mad song”) poets. Of Harunobu’s prints reproduced, 
all are aaah many are rare (1.e., Nos. 4, 22, 28, 33) and 
some are unique (i.e., No. 30). 


Both volumes contain much valuable information — pedigree 
of the prints, publicatrons in which they are described or repro- 
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much fuller text and more frequent reference which, in its 


45 


duced, comparative material and bibliography. The second has a 


way, compensates for the pose number of prints repro- 
duced in color. The entire set of five volumes will, no doubt, 
become indispensable to art lover, alii and scholar alike. 


Because of increased interest in the arts of China and Japan, 
and the growing tendency to _— collections of Far Eastern 
texts on art and its allied fields, a short notice of the system 

forth in A iaaibiaalee: Scheme for Chinese and Japanese 
Books may prove helpful, for it has been compiled by well- 
trained and experienced experts. A. K’ai- Ming ~h’iu is Li- 
brarian of es Harvard-Yenching Institute at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was formerly of Amoy University, a member of 
the ecigibaas B oard and Chairman of the Lib yrary Association 
of China. H. Y. Féng is Professor of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at the National University of Szechuan and formerly 
Director of the Provincial Library of Hupeh. Zunvair Yue is 
Chief of the Cataloging Department, National Central Li- 
brary of China and formerly Office Manager of the Library 
he establishment of the first libraries in China 
and Japan, the Classified Subject Catalog has been used and 
perfected. In America, however, the libraries with but few 
og in the Dictionary 
Form, the headings arranged mechanically or alphabetically 
from A to Z, thus grouping entirely unrelated subjects to- 
gether. This system % troublesome, time-consuming, and il- 
logical in the case of Chinese and Japanese books. Most Chinese 
encyclopedias are arranged in some systematic classified scheme 
and it is advisable to follow such a system when cataloging 
Chinese books. - the case of libraries with some other estab- 
lished system, Classified Subject Catalog can be arranged 
according to this scheme, since the shelf list operates as a sepa- 
rate tool. 

Mr. Chiu has devised a system of “book numbers” to prevent 
confusion of different books on the same subject. This is based 
on Y. W. Wong’s The Revised Four-Corner Numeral System 
of Arranging Chinese Characters, 1st ed. 1928; English edi- 
tion, Shanghai, The Commercial Press. 

The section on graphic art will serve to demonstrate the 
classification system proposed in this book (pp. 265-266): 


exceptions organized the subject cata 
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6070-6299 Calligraphy and Painting 


6070-6189 Chinese Calligraphy and Painting 
6070-9 General (Form subdivisions by Table 1), 
i.€., 
1. Periodicals 
2. Societies, Exhibitions, Congresses 
3. Collections, Miscellanies 
4. Bibliographies 
5. Study and Teaching 
6. Reference Books 
7. Biographies 
8. History and Conditions 
g. Theory, Philosophy, General 
Treatises 
6080-6109 History and Biography of Calligraphy and 
Painting 
(Divide chronologically [i.e., acc. to pe- 
riods a. in China, b. in Japan, c. in the 
West], like Table III) 
6090-9 Of Calligraphy 
(Divide chronologically like Table III) 
6100-9 Of Painting 
(Divide chronologically like Table III) 
6110-6125 Schools of Calligraphy and Painting 
6128-6130 Technique of Calligraphy and Painting 
6129 Of Calligraphy 
6130 Of Painting 
6133-6135 Critique of Calligraphy and Painting 
6134 Of Calligraphy 
6135 Of Painting 
6137-6139 Commentaries on and Identification of Cal- 
ligraphs and Paintings 
6138 On Calligraphs 
6139 On Paintings 


6140-6149 Catalogues of Calligraphs and Paintings 
(Divide chronologically like Table III 
above) 
Collections of Calligraphs and Paintings 
Of Calligraphs 
Of Paintings 


Miscellanies 


6150-6159 
6160-6169 
6170-6179 
6180-6189 
KENNETH FOSTER 
Pomona College 


JOsE CAMON AZNAR, La arquitectura plateresca, Consejo superior 
de investigaciones cientificas, Instituto Diego Velazquez, 
Madrid, 1945. 2 vols., 458 pp., 602 plates. 150 pesetas. 
The history of mediaeval architecture in Spain has been well 

published and much is known of the Baroque period, but this 
study is the first attempt to present fully the complete evolution 
and history of Spanish Renaissance architecture. From a chrono- 
logical point of view, this work treats Renaissance architecture 
from the last decade of the fifteenth century to that of Herrera, 
and is called the period of Plateresque architecture. 

The most outstanding foreign influence of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, during the reign of the Catholic sov- 
ereigns, came from Germany and Northern Europe. This was 
followed by strong influence from Italy and from 1525 hardly 
a Spanish monument was built which did not contain Italian 
importations. This was gradually adopted by the Gothic man- 
ner and from this mixture evolved the Plateresque style. Dur- 
ing the first half of the sixteenth century every architect could 
adapt the new form to older structures according to his per- 
sonal interpretation. This liberty brought in fresh novelty and 
originality, although under Philip Il the High Renaissance 
became much more purist. 

Renaissance architecture in Spain shows two main tendencies. 
One was the purist current, imported into Spain by Italian 
masters or by Spaniards educated in Italy, the other was the 


national element, chiefly Castilian, revealing original qualities 
and racial accents which expanded throughout all of Spain and 
created what is called the Plateresque style. Both these currents 
can be distinguished, but they did not remain absolutely sepa- 
rate and mutually influenced one another. 

One of the first architects who introduced this new style was 
Lorenzo Vasquez of Segovia, who built the earliest Renaissance 
example, the Colegio de Santa Cruz of Valladolid, founded by 
Cardinal Mendoza, later constructing the Palace of Cogolludo, 
in the province of Guadalajara, between 1480 and 1490, which 
resembles a civilian Italian palace. Vazquez appears to have used 
Guadalajara as a center for his work, building there the 
Mendoza Palace. Several important Renaissance monuments 
were built into the cathedral of Siguenza, including portals of 
important chapels, such as that of the Annunciation, built in 
1515, and that of the entrance to the old library in the cloister. 

Burgos was one of the richest Renaissance centers, At the 
beginning two distinct directions appeared, as shown by the 
work of such architects as Diego Siloe and Orddfiez who had 
been trained in Italy, and those of another group, Francisco de 
Colonia, Bigarny and Andrio, who emphasized an original and 
national accent. Some of the earliest works were a sacristy portal 
of the chapel of the Condestable, the portal of the Pellegonia 
and the new and great lantern in the cathedral, completed in 
1568. 

Diego Siloe’s Italianism is shown by his taste for delicate and 
formal rhythms of Renaissance decoration and his works show a 
powerful vitality and great architectural originality and monu- 
mentality. One of his first architectural works was the Golden 
Stairway of the Cathedral of Burgos, and an excellent work was 
the tower of Santa Maria del Campo, near Burgos, which was 
square in plan and four stories in height. The city of Granada, 
recently conquered from the Arabs, became one of the liveliest 
centers of the Renaissance in Spain and here Siloe showed the 
greatest powers of his genius. His first work was the completion 
of the monastery and church of San Jerénimo, work beginning 
in 1528 and the church completed in 1547. The cathedral of 
Granada represents one of the greatest Renaissance monuments 
of Spain. Begun in 1523 by Enrique Egas, he was replaced by 
Siloe in 1528, who continued work there until his death in 
1563. Siloe’s influence was decisive for the formation and 
evolution of the Renaissance in Granada and his pupils simply 
continued to copy and to perpetuate the models of this master. 

The most Italianate work in Spain was the Palace of 
Charles V, in the Alhambra. Work began in 1527 and the archi- 
tect was Pedro Machuca, of Toledo, who was educated in Italy 
and whose style was influenced by Bramante. Its great char- 
acter and singularity are shown by the circular courtyard placed 
within a square, with two stories of Doric and Ionic orders on 
the exterior. The two portals are magnificent examples of the 
Renaissance style. One of the most interesting and outstand- 
ing architects, Andrés de Vandelvira, worked on the cathedral 
of Jaen and, in this province, carried on the work of Diego 
Siloe. 

The cathedral of Murcia was begun by Francisco Florentin; 
Jacobo Florentin continued the work and his sacristy shows 
artistic details which are thoroughly Spanish. His work was 
continued by Martin Milanés and Jerénimo Quijano. Else- 
where in Andalucia strong influence from Castile was evident. 
This is shown in the cathedral of Cordova, built within the 
center of the Islamic mosque, begun in 1523 by Hernan Ruiz 
y Burgos, and continued by his son and Juan de Oliva. One of 
the most famous monuments of Spanish Plateresque style is 
found in the Casas Consistoriales of Seville, covered with rich 
sculpturesque decoration. The Pavilion of Charles V in the 
garden of the Alcazar is another fine and graceful example of 
Renaissance work, erected in 1543 by the architect Juan Her- 
nandez. 

Toledo was an important center in the evolution of Plater- 
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esque architecture and one of the finest monuments was the 
Hospital de Santa Cruz, built in 1504 to 1514, by Enrique 
Egas. Covarrubias, who had charge of much architectural work 
during the middle of the sixteenth century, built many tombs 
and new chapels and portals in the cathedral of Toledo, and in 
1534 was appointed architect of the cathedral. When Charles 
V decided to have the palace fortress Alcazar rebuilt, Cova- 
rrubias was placed in charge. 

Another city where an important series of Plateresque monu- 
ments were constructed was Alcala de Henares, and here 
Rodrigo Gil de Hontafién and Alonso Covarrubias constructed 
some of their finest works. The University, founded by Cis- 
neros, was begun in 1508 by Pedro Gumiel, but most of the 
present structure was done by Rodrigo Gil de Hontafién and 
the facade is his greatest achievement. Another great monu- 
ment in this city is the archbishop’s palace, today serving as the 
city archives, which exhibits great simplicity and sobriety, with 
a fine courtyard and a richly decorated staircase. 

Salamanca was the Castilian city in which the Plateresque 
style shows its richest and most varied phases and in the monu- 
ments of this city the complete evolution of the Renaissance 
style can be studied. The Casa de las Conchas (shells), begun 
in the late fifteenth century and completed in 1512, shows a 
strange mixture of late Gothic, Mudéjar, and Renaissance ele- 
ments. The facade of the University of Salamanca is divided 
with rectangular segments of rich decoration of floral orna- 
mentation, largely Italianate in character. The Dominican 
Monastery of San Estéban, built for Juan Alvarez de Toledo, 
was begun in 1524 by the architect Juan de Alava who also 
succeeded the son of Juan Gil de Hontafion as chief archi- 
tect of the cathedral. The church of the monastery is late 
Gothic in the interior, has a Plateresque facade and is one of 
the finest of the Renaissance Spanish cloisters. One of the most 
popularized Renaissance Spanish monuments is the Palace of 
Monterey in Salamanca, planned by Rodrigo Gil de Hontafién 
and Fray Martin de Santiago and built by Pedro de Ibarra and 
Pedro and Miguel de Aguirre, who drew up the contract for 
the work in 1539. As originally designed, it would have been 
one of the largest palace-fortresses in Spain, as the present wing 
is only a quarter of what was originally planned, and would 
have been square in plan, with towers at the angles, and addi- 
tional towers on the two facades and in the central courtyard. 

Extremadura, especially the province of Caceres, was 
strongly influenced by Salamanca and Toledo, as shown by the 
cathedral of Plasencia, with its richly decorated main facade, 
executed by Juan de Alava, and the cathedral of Coria, con- 
structed by several architects throughout the sixteenth century. 
Valladolid was one of the most important centers of the Renais- 
sance in Spain. However, the artistic importance of ‘this city 
during the sixteenth century was chiefly centered in its schools 
of sculpture. Of the Palacio Real, a magnificent courtyard is 
preserved with two arcades, excellent carved capitals, and some 
medallions in the spandrels of the arches that have been at- 
tributed to Berruguete. 

The author then lists the Renaissance monuments in several 
other cities of Castile and Galicia. In Segovia one of the most 
typical Renaissance structures was the palace of the Marqués 
del Arco, built about 1550, and that of the Marqués de Lozoya 
has an imposing facade with a tower. In Soria, few buildings 
were constructed during the Renaissance, outside of the palace 
of the Counts of Gomara, built in 1577, which displays little 
unity in its construction. The Cistercian monastery of Santa 
Maria de Huerta (Soria) contains several important Renaissance 
remains. 

In Aragon, quite different characteristics appear than are 
found in Castile and the school here is strictly regional. The 
first Renaissance work in Aragon was the church of Santa En- 
gracia in Saragossa, with a richly carved sculptured alabaster 
portal, exceedingly graceful in proportion and showing great 
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Tuscan purity of execution. Begun by Gil de Morlones, the 
father, in 1504, it was continued in 1514 by his son, the models 
of which were the Carthusian monastery in Pavia and the 
cathedral of Como. An outstanding Renaissance monument is 
the Lonja (stock exchange) of Saragossa, which displays the 
harmony, equilibrium and sobriety of a Florentine palace, be- 
gun in 1541 by Juan de Sarinenox; the interior was designed 
by Gil de Morlanes, the son. The lantern of the cathedral of 
Saragossa, constructed under D. Alonso of Aragon, was one of 
the most unusual architectural projects of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with intersecting ribs, similar in style to those of the 
mosque of Cordova, built by Enrique de Egas and completed 
in 1§20, according to an inscription. The influence of this 
structure is found in the lantern of the transept of the cathedral 
of Teruel, constructed in 1583 by Martin de Montalban, and 
that of the cathedral of Tarazona, completed in 1545. 

After a brief summary of Plateresque architecture in Navarre 
and the Basque provinces, where little work was done during 
the sixteenth century, the author discusses examples in Valencia 
where influences are found from Aragon, Castile, Italy, and 
Catalonia, but where there was much artistic poverty at this 
period. He then discusses monuments in Catalonia, such as the 
palace of the Virrey, today the Archivo de la Corona de Aragon, 
in Barcelona, the Colegio de San Luis in Tortosa, and Castilian 
details in the cathedral of Palma de Mallorca. 

After his exhaustive analysis of the extant monuments in 
all the regions of Spain the author then devotes a chapter to the 
extension of this style in Latin America. Not only were plans 
of buildings actually sent from Spain, but architects and sculp- 
tors constructed churches and palaces in the Renaissance style 
then found in Spain itself, in Mexico, Peru, and in Quito, 
Ecuador. He then shows the expansion of the style into other 
European countries, such as France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Portugal. The author concludes with a chapter on the follow- 
ing style, inaugurated by Herrera under Philip II in the 
Escorial, which brings about a complete change and the end 
of the Plateresque style in Spain. 

The world of scholarship can feel deeply grateful to Sr. 
Camon for the magnificent two volumes in which he discusses 
so admirably a period of Spanish architecture which no one had 
so precisely attempted to cover. In a most scholarly manner the 
author has brought out the chief characteristics of the early 
Renaissance style in Spain, and his arrangement of chapters dis- 
cussing the evolution of the Plateresque style is complete and 
logical. More than 700 monuments in the various provinces 
are analyzed, and with the rich collection of more than 600 
plates, one can only be amazed that such an important phase of 
Spanish architecture has been so long neglected. As the author 
himself states, he hopes that in the future many further special 
monographs and studies will be made of special monuments, 
but it will be long before such an admirable ensemble as this 
will have been surpassed. Dr. Camon, formerly Professor of 
the History of Art at the University of Salamanca and now a 
Professor in the University of Madrid, belongs to the genera- 
tion of Spanish scholars now in their forties who are success- 
fully enlarging the scope of art studies. Perhaps one of the 
characteristics of this generation is that its members are thor- 
oughly conversant with foreign scholarly production, a fact 
for which the old “Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios” was 
mainly responsible in the History of Art as in other fields. 

Dr. Camon is at present the Director of Revista de Ideas 
Estéticas, and there, as elsewhere, he has endeavored to ap- 
proach the study of Spanish art from an aesthetic angle, his 
most thorough studies being in the field of Christian and 
Mohammedan architecture. He has formulated his own criti- 
cal point of view in El arte desde su esencia (Saragossa, 1940), 
a book which, while open to controversy, should have found 
in Spain more comment than it has. Whether or not one agrees 
with Dr. Camén’s point of view, his writings convey to the 
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reader the gratifying feeling that solid erudition does not 
necessarily obscure the enjoyment of works of art. 


WALTER W. 8. COOK 
New York University 


NILS G. WOLLIN, Desprez en Suéde; Stockholm, Nordisk Roto- 

gravyr, formerly Bokférlags A.-B. Thule, 1939, pp. 384, 

8 pls., 280 ills. in text. 

Desprez en Suéde forms the last and most important volume 
of the comprehensive monograph on this architect by the Swed- 
ish scholar. The first two, Gravures originales de Desprez, 
Malmé, 1933, and Desprez en Italie, Malmé, 1935, were very 
well received in Europe (cf. Burlington Magazine, ixiv, 
1934, p. 36; Lxix, 1936, p. 47; Zeitschrift fiir Kumnst- 
geschichte, 1v, 1935, p. 186). As I do not know of any Ameri- 
can review, some remarks about them may be included here. 

Louis Jean Desprez (1743-1804) shared the fate of most of 
his contemporary French colleagues, particularly of the truly 
progressive ones, Despite his manifold activities he soon fell 
into oblivion. Mr. Wollin recognized the significance of his 
achievements. Through indefatigable investigations extending 
over a large part of Europe, he brought together such rich and 
interesting material that he decided to deal with the engravings, 
the drawings and watercolors, the theatrical decorations and 
the architectural work in three separate volumes, the first two 
belonging to Desprez’s French and Italian periods down to 
1784, and the last to the years in Sweden. This arrangement 
results in a certain lack of unity of the entire publication which, 
however, is of no great importance, since each new phase of 
Desprez’s career coincided with the passing from one medium 
of expression to another. Consequently, what at first seems to be 
a disposition for convenience’s sake, does not seriously impair the 
display of the artist’s development in an almost perfect chrono- 
logical order. The second and third volumes form the biog- 
raphy proper; the first is more of a supplement with a most 
valuable catalogue raisonné. Each volume contains a large 
number of very fine reproductions, (There is one error in print- 
ing: in 11, pp. 323 and 376, “Sabre” should read “Sobre.”’) 

The vicissitudes of Desprez’s life offer the author the op- 
portunity of presenting a vivid picture of the personality of an 
artist of the era of the French Revolution, with interesting 
side-lights on social conditions from the cultural aspirations of 
the upper classes down to that Bohemianism which in our days 
of the architect-engineer no longer exists. In contrast to many 
other biographers, Mr. Wollin avoids indulging in minutiae. 
Rather, he concentrates upon what should be the main topic of 
any monograph on an artist, i.e., laying bare the general trends 
of the period as they are reflected in the production of the 
individual, with all their ramifications and undercurrents. He 
does not content himself with vague characterizations, such 
as “truly classical,” “Palladian,” and the like, but starts from 
the carefully gathered factual data, then passes to analytical 
description, and at last ascends to synthetic interpretation. 

In the first volume, Mr. Wollin points out the Baroque or 
Rococo traits in some of the early etchings like L’#/e de Cythére 
and the Temple de Damour, as well as in the designs for a 
baldachin and a pompous altar. He shows — to refer to just one 
instance of his commentary — how in some highly original 
cartoons the characters of the Commedia dell Arte are modified 
under the effect of different influences. Particular attention is 
given to the diversified manifestations of Romanticism, from 
the chiaroscuro effects of several aquatints, as in the Prise de 
Sélinonte, and the composition of the Eruption of Vesuvius, to 
the representation of ruins, and that last stage where the de- 
sire for expressiveness combines. with monumental simplicity 
of the single forms in the aquatints of the Tombs. Parallel to 
Desprez’s Romantic inclinations runs the astounding realism 
of the many landscape drawings that were the fruit of his travels 


in southern Italy (reproduced in Vol. 1). They are equally 
far from the compositional methods of the Baroque with their 
emphasis on the foreground (repoussoirs) and from the Ro- 
mantic attempts to create atmosphere. In these first drawings 
Desprez already appears extremely modern. 

Mr. Wollin’s method comes out particularly successfully in 
the third volume dealing with the architect. For Desprez was 
one of the avant-garde, and only an author who does not de- 
pend on the categories of interpretation derived, originally, 
from the production of another (as a rule, prior) period, is 
able to cope with the task of discussing the work of such an ad- 
vanced artist. One chief reason why the revolutionary archi- 
tects of France were so long forgotten is that before they could 
be discussed some new approach adequate to their novel ways had 
first to be found. Each epoch requires specific categories of 
treatment. The idea of all-embracing categories is a chimaera. 
Still worse, of course, is the sterile application of categories 
formed on the accomplishments of a different period. It was 
inevitable that the biographer of Desprez should continue along 
the paths of previous investigations devoted to the architecture 
of the French Revolution. His critical attitude toward them 
appears to be particularly meritorious (cf. 11, p. 169, note 35). 
He does not adopt points of view simply because they are newly 
published, for their author may in the meantime himself have 
abandoned them, if searching for correct answers means more 
to him than sticking to the formula he has discovered. 

The book presents the architect as a typical representative 
of the revolutionary era. In my opinion, Desprez already ap- 
pears as such in the project of 1766 for a funeral monument 
dedicated to Voltaire with which Mr. Wollin deals only 
cursorily (1, p. 16, figs. 9-11). Here, the Baroque concept of 
the emphasized center is already somewhat weakened by the 
weight of the long-stretched wings. Many single features, 
above all the multitude of obelisks, tell of the unrest that had 
seized architecture in the late eighteenth century. (This un- 
rest can be traced back very far, and in different countries. I 
shall attempt to prove this thesis in an investigation of eight- 
eenth-century development now in preparation.) I find, more- 
over, in Desprez’s work interesting experiments in planning, 
e.g., in the projects for Haga (11, figs. 43-45), and the par- 
ticularly significant lay-out of a theatre (fig. 101). (The 
history of this type of plan will also be discussed in my forth- 
coming study.) There appear, in many designs, the straight 
lines, bare walls, and unframed windows reminiscent of Le- 
doux’s most advanced projects (Botanical Institute of Upsala, 
figs. 73, 142; additions to the castle of Stockholm, figs. 196— 
199). There appears the predilection for elementary geometry 
(a pyramidal and a cylindrical Pantheon, figs. 83 and 128-132; 
the church of Tavastehus, fig. 159; a Vauxhall, fig. 262); and 
the trend toward making the parts independent (Villa Armfelt, 
fig. 116; project for a village church, fig. 254). The weak, 
and only too often ludicrous, sideline of Eclecticism plays a 
minor réle in Desprez’s oeuvre. Thanks to their extreme re- 
straint in ornament many of his designs are truly monumental 
and of extraordinary impressiveness (Academy building, fig. 
217; concert hall, fig. 242). In the theatrical decorations as 
well one can perceive how Desprez proceeded from the tend- 
ency to create atmosphere (figs. 6, 11, 15, 88) to the austerity 
of cubism (fig. 31). 

In many passages Mr. Wollin underlines the strong indi- 
viduality of Desprez, who had this trait in common with most 
of the revolutionaries, particularly the leaders Boullée and 
Ledoux. This group and their great novel goals deserve much 
more attention than the classicism of about 1800. The lat- 
ter’s morbidity comes forth not only in its pale performances 
but also, as Mr. Wollin puts it, in “une éclipse de la concep- 
tion personelle et une abdication de la personnalité” (1, p. 9). 

We could not do more, in the available space, than point out 
briefly the significance of the publication. It lies, surely, above 
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all in the scrupulous presentation of hitherto unknown ma- 
terial, yet the manner of its treatment also gives the book 

paradigmatical value. (As specimens of the method adopted, 
I should like to refer to the discussion of the work on i i 11 
pp. 65-70, and on the Botanical Institute, 11, pp. 85 -89, 150.) 
Ne live in 2 time in which the gathering and —c of 
factual data are often considered the unique end of art history. 
No doubt, such activity is indispensable. Yet one a uld not 
overlook the fact that it does not require much originality to 


transform a card file into a book, after having added just a few 
details to the findings of many predecessors in a field labored, 
perhaps, through centuries. One should rate higher the bi g- 


rapher who ventures out into unmapped territory, who di é 
a forgotten artist, or proffers a new picture of a personality 
and an era. Such a biographer is no doubt more likely to err in 
his evaluations and comments than the simp! mpiler, al- 
though the latter is by no means infallible ributions, 
Art history should not care less about the epiphenomenon than 


piphenomen 
about the phenomenon. The biographer who struggles to grasp 
the meaning of artistic production will become a source of 
stimulus and progress for the discipline even when he ¢ 

Needless to say, these remarks apply still better to those rare 


historians who, gifted with a keen vision, rediscover or re- 
interpret a whole epoch as, e.g., did the scholars who abou 
1900 inaugurated the study of the Baroque, or those who 
somewhat later brought Mannerism to light. Interpretative 
history alone is constructive or creative history. 


EMIL KAUFMANN 


New York City 


STEPHEN COBURN PEPPER, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 177. $2.50. 
There are at least three groups of readers who are concerned 

with precisely the subject suggested by Professor Pepper’s title, 

The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. These are artists in the 

various arts, critics of the arts, and aestheticians, the last named 

presumably, though not always in fact, philosophers with a 

special interest in the arts. Professor Pepper is one of the last 


-named, and he brings to his analysis long training and com- 


petence in the general issues of philosophy, as well as first-rate 
sensibility and first-hand knowledge in several of the particular 
arts. 

For a long time now the more reflective critics in the various 
arts have felt that there are certain issues arising in criticism 
of any one art that are similar to those arising in all the others 
They have been aware, too, that there are variations and modu- 
lations of basic critical standards, attributable to the differences 
in medium, in technique, and in the facet of imagination 
touched by the varying arts. For a long time, too, artim, how- 
ever specialized, have come, sometimes with surprised deligt 
on the fact that they were not alone, that in trying to estimate 


their own works or those of others in, say, painting or music 
they were touching standards or implying criteria — 
to some degree in dancing and literature as well, though wi 
difference in each case. Philosophers have known that a t 

attempt to find standards in art they were raising’ issues that 
touched the problems of standards in morals as well, and prob- 
lems of the whole general logic of judgment. They "e e been 
aware, too, possibly more so than the average artist or purely 


aesthetic critic, how much unexamined bases of > puasionie wer 
derived, often quite unknowingly, from systems of me : 
or from what Professor Pepper calls ‘ ‘world es in 
philosophy. 

A book with such a title as Professor Pepper’s cannot fail to 
be tempting and challenging. One even hopes that this slim 
book (it is less than a hundred and seventy pages long) will have 
some large and final answers. For Professor Pepper, one knows 
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in advance, if one is at all acquainted with contemporary think- 
ing on these matters, combines both philosophical power . 
analysis and aesthetic sensibility to an unusual degree. He i 
not like those aestheticians who, while they love beauty in a 
abstract, cannot bear a painting, a musical composition, or a 
poem in particular. 

The book, for all i equent good sense and flashes of il- 
lumination, seems to me 3 a ly a little disappointing and for 
the odd, but I think true, reason that Professor Pepper is and 
apparently feels the obligatic 


yn to be too much of a professional 
1 


philosopher. His last book was called World Hypotheses, and he 


seems hellbent to enunciate four types of criticism that fit neatly 
into the four world hypotheses into which he feels all philoso- 
phies necessarily fall. These four world hypotheses —I hate 
to repeat the ph so often, but there is no exact equivalent — 
are phil t ially mechanistic, organismic, 


contextuali s, though Mr. P aj is very 
careful to expand them at some and somewhat jargonistic 
length, are almost self-explan sig a hey are we orld hy potheses 
that emphasize the mechanistic factor in the w rid, a that 
stress context, th hat emphasize ie organic character, those 


that stress forms. All philosophies are variations on he e themes, 
and each of these hypotheses, according to Professor Pepper, is 
a necessary ingredient to the understanding of the nature of 
things. Each can be, to some extent, verified in experience. 

In order to dea ] ith this thesis, one would have 


to be reviewing Professor Pepper’s other book, though a re- 


capitulation of the theme is given in this volume, and is clearly 
thought by the author to be essential to an understanding of 
his position with respect to the bases of criticism. Let him speak 
for himself: 


“In ‘World Hypotheses’ there are four world hypotheses 
from which we can expect reliable assistance in reaching sound 
judgments. These four I called formism, mechanism, con- 
textualism and organicism. We might regard them as 
four different Sp eeuapee to the nature of the world.” 

How does this bear on the criteria of criticism in the arts? 
Again I quote: “‘Good criticism is criticism based on a good 
philosophy. For a good philosophy is simply the best disposi- 
tion of the best of all evidence available.” Mr. Pepper goes on 
to explain, and indeed to insist, that good criticism requires 
that “there is no substitute for an intimate acquai intance with 
the field of art un der criticism.” But except for the narrowest 
technical criticism, there must be basic criteria, and if these are 
sound, Professor Pepper thinks they must come from a sound 
philosophy. In World Hypotheses he believes he has found one, 
and the —— is referred to that volume to make up his own 
mind about the suggestive ideas there advanced. 

What one must deal with in this review are the more specific 
ideas advanced with respect to criticism itself. Mr. Pepper 
seems half to believe that his four types of criticism (all of 
which he regards as essential to ultimate adequacy in criticism) 
are sound because they dovetail with his four world hy pane. 
He seems half to gong that they are sound because any reflec- 
tive analysis of any art would show the four factors that each of 
these types of criticism emphasizes to be necessary to an ade- 
quate critical understanding of a work of art. To the taste and 
judgment of this reviewer, Mr. Pepper’s whole analysis would 
have been both more simple and more fruitful if he had not 
been quite so oreoccupied with making his analysis of the types 
of criticism an extension, technically and logicall y, of his four 
world hypotheses, On the side of aesthetics, independent of the 
special metaphysical axe Mr. Pepper seems to have to grind, 
Mr. Pepper’s criteria are highly suggestive. “There are,” he 
says, “‘a number of equally adequate criteria, which need to be 
kept in mind and adjusted to one another, for a full under- 
ste nding of the aesthetic value of either a single work or of an 
artist’s total achievement.” There are, he later says, “four 
relevant perspectives” in the field, each of which needs to be 
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taken into account in the present state of our knowledge in or- 
der to obtain a balanced judgment of any aesthetic object. 
Space does not permit a detailed analysis of the four theories 
discussed in this compact, almost too compact, book. Very briefly, 
the mechanistic theory of criticism is primarily a pleasure- 
pain theory of aesthetic, based summarily on a physiological 
account of sensations in a body which, like the objects that 
produce pleasure in it, is in space-time. There may be refine- 
ments of pleasure through refinement of discriminations, but 
the essential matter is, as Santayana put it in The Sense of 
Beauty, that “beauty is pleasure objectified.” The contextu- 
alist account, largely in terms familiar to students of Deweyism 
or for that matter of Pepper, himself, is that of “the quali- 
tative aspects of a situation.” “Intensity and depth of ex- 
perience” supply the contextualistic standard of beauty. The 
“context” is that of the funded perceptions of the experienced 
and the traditional culture in terms of which the aesthetic 
percipient lives. 

For the “organicist” the standard of beauty is “imaginative 
integration,” an integration “of the ways in which sensations, 


thoughts, images and emotions come together of their own ac- 
cord about a perceptive center such as a physical work of art.” 


Formism is the fourth of the theories, It “stresses the fact 
of the ‘normal,’ seeks to isolate it, and to define values in terms 
of it.”’ In formism, the “closer a work of art comes to the repre- 
sentative expression and consequently to the satisfaction of the 
normal man, the better it is.” 

In expounding each of these themes, Professor Pepper has 
important and suggestive things to say both by way of theoretical 
analysis of the theories themselves and specific illustrations from 
the arts. He makes a winning plea for a recognition of the in- 
sights contained in each of these emphases. But for all the 
care and cogency of the argument in its own terms, I find 
several difficulties. Professor Pepper comes out here as he does in 
World Hypotheses with a kind of post-rational eclecticism. | 
think he himself uses that term. What is the criterion which 
shows how much of each of these other criteria to use? More- 
aver, the line between these theories wavers. Professor Pepper 


himself in one footnote suggests that contextualism and organi- 
cism are pretty hard to keep apart in one’s mind, so far as they are 
used in criticism in the arts, The distinguishing mark of philoso- 
phies that stress form is surely “ideal types.” In Aristotle these 
may be described as ideal worms, but there is surely a large 
admixture of Platonism in formistic philosophies and especially 
in formistic theories of criticism. And Professor Pepper himself 
admits he had a hard time defining “normal.” Finally, the 
notion that one must explore the philosophies behind these 
differently emphasized aspects of a work of art seems to me 
questionable. I wonder if Professor Pepper, if he had come at 
these things freed of professional philosophic commitments, 
would have needed so elaborate a set of luggage compartments 
in which to stow his critical tools. His own analysis of two 
poems would really be quite as good without benefit of this 
fourfold apparatus, perhaps better. What he is really dealing 
with are pleasure, structure, context, and normality as tools or 
criteria of criticism. Did he really, does one really, need to 
assume and explore all the systems of philosophy which have 
paused sometimes for aesthetic observations? I myself doubt it. 
But when Professor Pepper touches criticism itself, he does 
deal sensitively and directly with the four aspects just men- 
tioned. He is a good guide to criticism and a good exemplar of 
it. I think in these lectures he was paying needless obeisance 
to the preoccupations of professional philosophers. But he may 
be right; these philosophies may be involved in criticism more 
intimately than I am inclined to allow. 

One other thing. Mr. Pepper on occasion in this book writes 
well and sensitively. But he does load himself and the reader 
down with too long, sometimes unbearably long, sentences and 
diagrams and jargon that are not essential to the shrewd, sen- 
sible, delicate things he actually has to say about the arts. It is 
very ungracious of me to point this out when, with specific 
commendation of my style, 1 am myself quoted in the text. But, 
as a famous pupil said in correcting Plato, I love truth even 
more. 

IRWIN EDMAN 
Columbia University 
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LETTERS TO 


DEAR SIR, 

It is not without reluctance that 1 impose upon the ArT 
BULLETIN’s hospitality. I hope, however, that my request will 
appear justified by the circumstances. 

_ In his book Piero di Cosimo (Chicago, 1946), pp. 16 f., 34- 
39, R. Langton Douglas launched an unusually spirited attack 
against my interpretation of Piero di Cosimo’s famous canvas 
in the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford." When Mr. F. S. 
Wight, the reviewer of his book, in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une Weekly Book Review of Sunday, July 7, dared to intimate 
that the case was not yet closed, Mr. Langton Douglas reiterated 
(ibid., Sunday, August 18) that my “hypothesis” was “un- 
tenable,” that this untenability was proved by “the best kind 
of available evidence, the testimony that is to be found in the 
picture itself,” and that I had “entirely overlooked an important 
part of this evidence.” Thus twice presented to the public as a 
sad case of optical and mental deficiency, I feel that silence is 
no longer permissible; and since the pages of the New York 
Herald-Tribune Weekly Book Review are obviously not a suit- 
able forum for iconographical discussions, I see no other way 
but to re-open the case in the ART BULLETIN. 

Until fairly recently the subject of the Hartford picture 
was identified as “Hylas and the Nymphs’’; but this inter- 
pretation was never proposed with much enthusiasm, not only 
because the size and physical appearance of the hero do not 
quite measure up to what we expect of one who was beloved 
by Hercules and inflamed goddesses with sudden and irresist- 
ible passion but also, and more particularly, because all the 
characteristic features of the Hylas myth are conspicuously 
absent. Hylas, it will be remembered, accompanied his lover, 
Hercules, on the Argonautic expedition. Together with Her- 
cules — and, according to some, Telamon — he left ship on 
the coast of Mysia and ventured into the woods. Sent out to 
fetch water for the evening meal, he approached, alone, the 
river Ascanius (or Cius); but the nymphs of this river fell in 
love with his beauty and dragged him down into the waters, en- 
dowing him with eternal life and youth—a process de- 
scribed by Mr. Langton Douglas as “slaying.” The ladies in 
the Hartford picture have nothing aquatic about them (by 
Mr. Langton Douglas’ own admission Piero was “‘content to 
paint land nymphs”); there is no water for Hylas to fetch, 
let alone to be dragged into; nor is there a pitcher to carry it 
in; in sum, there is no reason whatever to connect the scene with 
his story. 

This being so, I tried to prove the following four points: 
first, that the Hartford “Hylas” was (as had already been 
tentatively suggested by Adolfo Venturi and Carlo Gamba) 
the companion piece of a picture now in the Museum at Ottawa; 
second, that the latter represents Vulcan as the Teacher of Man- 
kind; third, that these two compositions, both on canvas, be- 
longed together with three smaller ones on wood (two in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York, the third in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford) which depict the state of human life prior 
to the civilizing influence of Vulcan, viz., prior to the harness- 
ing of fire; fourth, that, within this decoratively and icono- 
graphically coherent program, the Hartford picture shows the 
crucial incident of Vulcan’s appearance on earth. According to 
the mythographers, the congenital stiffness of one of his legs 
had caused his banishment from Olympus. He had been pre- 
cipitated upon the island of Lemnos, where he was found, hos- 
pitably received, and brought up by the inhabitants; and in or- 
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der to account for the fact that Piero di Cosimo depicted these 
inhabitants as nymphs, I pointed out that the reference to their 
correct but long incomprehensible name (ab Simtiis, a hapax 
legomenon in Latin literature) was variously misread in four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts and printed books, 
one of these misreadings — accepted by Boccaccio — being ab 
simiis (“apes”), another, however, ab ninfis (“nymphs”). 

Of these four propositions Mr. Langton Douglas accepts 
the first three, but not the fourth. He does not deny that the 
five pictures belong together. He does not deny that the two 
great compositions in Hartford and Ottawa are companion 
pieces (when they were shown together after the appearance of 
my book it could even be seen that the very canvas on which they 
are painted is of the same unusually coarse-grained kind, ex- 
hibiting a sort of herring-bone pattern). He does not deny that 
the Ottawa picture represents Vulcan as the Teacher of Man- 
kind. But he does deny that the picture in Hartford represents 
the Finding of Vulcan and tries to resurrect its old interpreta- 
tion as the Rape of Hylas. Allow me to take up in order, first, 
Mr. Langton Douglas’ objections to my interpretation; and 
then his arguments for the Hylas hypothesis. 


(a) According to Mr. Langton Douglas I have failed to 
show “that the boy in the Hartford picture is not merely ‘un- 
gainly’ but ‘lame and deformed.’ ” “Had he been deformed,” 
Mr. Langton Douglas goes on to say, “this fact would not have 
escaped the notice of successive generations of competent art 
critics” (among them, in addition to Mr. Langton Douglas him- 
self, such “discerning connoisseurs” as Berenson, Borenius, 
Knapp, Adolfo and Lionello Venturi, and Ulmann). “It was 
left to Dr. Panofsky to discover that the lad was so badly de- 
formed that his own father [should read: “mother” ] could not 
bear the sight of him.” 

However, as the poet says: 


“What the great minds’ perception fails to see 
May be revealed to sweet simplicity.” 


Moreover, Mr. Langton Douglas forgets to mention that it was 
also left to Dr. Panofsky to establish the previously conjectural 
fact that the Hartford and Ottawa pictures are companion 
pieces; and, more important, to identify the subject of the 
latter as Vulcan as the Teacher of Mankind. 'The discerning 
connoisseurs were either not acquainted with the Ottawa can- 
vas at all, or confined themselves, as is their wont, to designat- 
ing it as “un gran quadro,” “a family of naked savage people,” 
or “‘scena mitologica.” They had, therefore, no reason — and, 
in fact, no opportunity — to think of the myth of Vulcan in 
connection with the Hartford picture and to suspect that the 
little hero’s physical shortcomings might be more than an acci- 
dent of design. However, when there is an undisputed and in- 
deed indisputable presumption in favor of the story of Vulcan 
we have more than sufficient reason to interpret the admittedly 
ill-proportioned build and queer posture of the boy — as in- 
compatible with Hylas’ proverbial beauty as is his small size — 
as a deliberate reference to young Vulcan’s misshapenness. There 
is, after all, only a distinction of degree between “ungainli- 
ness” and “deformity,” and the Olympian standards of physi- 
cal perfection may well have been higher than even those of 
Mr. Langton Douglas’ discerning friends. Piero di Cosimo’s 
bemused little figure is, at any rate, not less but rather more 
“deformed” than is the blacksmith in the Ottawa picture who is 
unanimously admitted to be identical with Vulcan in his later 
years; and it is a strong point in favor of my assumption that 
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an entirely unbiased observer, stil] believing in the Hylas inter- 
pretation and therefore certainly not interested in finding 
fault with the central figure, described him — malgré lui, as 
it were — as a “bow-legged youth.” 

Such as he is, the hero of the Hartford picture is hardly 
suitable for amorous purposes, normal or otherwise; and this is 
eloquently confirmed by the behavior of the nymphs. They 
look, to quote Mr. Langton Douglas’ own words, “as though 
they might be a bevy of ladies from a Mysian country house,” 
and have been interrupted in the peaceful occupation of pick- 
ing flowers. One of them assists the boy to his feet (why she 
should do so, if the boy were Hylas, can be understood only 
from Mr. Langton Douglas’ private version of the myth to be 
discussed anon) ; and the others look on with expressions of mild 
surprise, mild commiseration, and mild amusement. Of all psy- 
chological states remote from sensual passion these three are 
the remotest; and erotic raptures are seldom accompanied or 
preceded by picking flowers and walking about with puppy dogs. 
This brings us to 

(b), the alleged incompatibility of the nymphs’ pastimes 
and accoutrements with a period antedating the civilizing ac- 
tivities of Vulcan on earth. “It is strange,” says Mr. Langton 
Douglas, “that so perspicacious a student as Dr. Panofsky should 
ignore altogether the highly civilized attire of the nymphs 
and their jewels”; he points out that they wear “fine clothes of 
woven material,” some of them “adorned with embroidery,” 
that they have bracelets and necklaces, cuddle their little dog, 
and are “engaged in the highly civilized occupation of gather- 
ing flowers”; and he accuses me of “inconsistency” because I 
had refused to include the Battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithae in the National Gallery at London in the series of 
panels showing the forms of life in the “era ante Vulcanum.” 
In the Hartford picture, he says, “are to be seen far more of 
‘the chief paraphernalia of a higher civilization,’ ” and he feels 
that Vulcan, had he on his arrival on Lemnos “been greeted by 
women [sic] suitably dressed in embroidered garments of woven 
materials — women [sic] who took pleasure in gathering flow- 
ers and who cherished a small animal —” would have had “no 
good reason for beginning his mission on that spot.” 

Here Mr. Langton Douglas unwarrantably substitutes for 
the mymphs of Lemnos the human females inhabiting Lemnos 
who, “even after Vulcan had accomplished his purpose,” dis- 
posed of their husbands in so uncharitable a fashion. In contrast 
to the women of Lemnos (whatever their merits), and also in 
contrast to the Lapithae, nymphs are not human beings but 
goddesses. Though the classical poets and writers could never 
quite agree about the question whether they were immortal or 
merely endowed with a very long life (Hesiod gives them a 
span 6,480 times as long as that of man) and lasting youth, 
nymphs are unanimously referred to as deae or Qeal; and gods 
and goddesses had not to wait for Vulcan to obtain ornaments 
and “‘woven materials,” Juno had a diadem and a nuptial veil 
long before Vulcan was born; and nymphs in particular — 
many of them daughters of Zeus — not only have a fondness 
for animals and protect vegetation (they even plant trees on 
tombs) but also excel in the art of weaving. Most of us re- 
member from high school that Homer describes the port of 
Ithaca as the place “where the nymphs weave garments purple 
as the sea.” Thus no antiquarian, however erudite, could have 
blamed Piero di Cosimo for having portrayed his nymphs so 
well behaved and so fashionably attired, regardless of their 
chronological relationship to Vulcan. But in addition Piero 
was a painter of the Italian Renaissance when the minfa was a 
standard concept and a standard type that automatically implied 
rich, fluttering garments, jewelry, and the whole apparatus of 
modish allure. In Renaissance writing every pretty girl is called 


2. A. E. Austin, “Hylas and the Nymphs by Piero di Cosimo,” Bulletin 
of the Wadsworth Atheneum, x, no. 1, January, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 


a minfa; and, conversely, in Renaissance painting every ninfa 
is a pretty girl dressed up a//’antica. Even if Piero had not been 
justified by the mythological sources — or had not cared one 
way or the other — he would not have hesitated for a moment 
to represent the nymphs of Lemnos as he did instead of wrap- 
ping them up in animals’ skins. But, as I said, he was justified 
by the mythological sources; and this leads us to 

(c), Mr. Langton Douglas’ requests “to indicate some chan- 
nel by which Piero got to know that manuscript of Servius’ 
Commentary on Virgil which is now at Wolfenbittel,” and “to 
give some reason for the conclusion that a naturalist painter 
like Piero di Cosimo — supposing he had ever heard of this 
somewhat sentimental variant of the Vulcan myth — chose 
it in preference to the version of so authoritative a writer as his 
own fellow-countryman, Boccaccio.” 

To take up the second of these injunctions first: why should 
the version according to which the expatriated young Vulcan 
was brought up by nymphs be stigmatized as sentimental? 
Nymphs, though occasionally subject to amorous passion, were 
renowned for their kind and charitable nature. Not only did 
they care for animals and plants, and also, as has been men- 
tioned, for the dead; not only did they assist such heroes as 
Hercules, Perseus, and Odysseus in their labors: they also felt 
pity for Marsyas and even for young gods in distress. It was the 
nymphs who took care of young Dionysus when he had to be 
hidden from the wrath of Juno, and it was for this reason that 
they played a considerable rdle in the Dionysian mysteries. For 
anyone familiar with classical antiquity, the idea that nymphs 
brought up a young god rejected by his parents .was just as 
natural as the idea that they brought up a young god persecuted 
by his stepmother — more natural, in fact, than the idea that 
he should have been brought up by human beings, and infinitely 
more natural than the idea that he should have been brought 
up by apes. 

The misreading of ab Sintiis into ab simiis was, after all, a 
perfectly silly mistake. Boccaccio, who accepted it, could 
justify it only by a piece of breakneck mental acrobatics,* and 
in the one and only case in which this version is reflected in 
art, the Vulcan fresco in the Palazzo Schifanoia, the apes are, 
very wisely, not represented as engaged in dietary or educa- 
tional efforts but merely as emblematic symbols. Moreover, 
more than thirty years had passed between Piero di Cosimo’s 
Vulcan series and the fresco in the Palazzo Schifanoia, and more 
than 125 years between the former and Boccaccio’s Genealogia 
deorum — years of intense classical studies. The humanists of 
Piero’s time, having access to more and better sources, familiar 
with Greek as well as Latin, and interested in the remnants of 
classical art as well as in texts, began to use their critical faculties 
in addition to their industry; and by the end of the fifteenth 
century Boccaccio was anything but an “authoritative” writer; 
in fact he began to be severely criticized for his manifold 
errors. Had a Florentine humanist of ca. 1490 become ac- 
quainted with the reading ab mymphis, he would have made no 
scruple to prefer it to Boccaccio’s ab simiis (while fully re- 
specting Boccaccio’s ideas in other respects), and to inform 
an interested painter accordingly; and Piero di Cosimo would 
not have hesitated to act upon this information, not in spite 
but because of the fact that he was a “naturalist” in addition 
to being a humanist; a Vulcan hospitably received and assisted 
by apes instead of nymphs would have been, in his and every- 
one else’s estimation, not so much “naturalistic” as absurd, 

But could a Florentine humanist of ca. 1490 become ac- 
quainted with the reading ab nymphis? Mr. Langton Douglas 
does not seem to think so. He wants to know through what 
“channels” Piero di Cosimo could get to know that Servius 
codex in Wolfenbiittel upon which Mr. Langton Douglas looks 
down, in another passage, as “one unimportant manuscript.” 
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In the first place, it must be pointed out that the influence and 
value of a reading do not depend upon the number of manu- 
scripts by which it is supported; Boccaccio’s sizmiae occur in two 
of the manuscripts thus far collated, but only one of these could 
have been known to him, the other — by an irony of fate also 
preserved in Wolfenbiittel — dating from the fifteenth century. 
In the second place, what does Mr. Langton Douglas mean by 
“unimportant”? Of the existing Servius manuscripts less than 
a dozen have been described and collated. Among these the 
Guelferbytanus Aug. 7.10 (815) is one of the best as far as the 
quality of the readings is concerned;* and easily the best with 
respect to legibility, quality of script, and charm of execution. 
About 1314 by 9% inches in size, beautifully written in two 
columns, and provided with rubrics and initials in blue and 
red,® it would have been an ornament to the library of any 
Florentine merchant or humanist; and there is no reason against 
the hypothesis that it was. Mr. Langton Douglas writes as if 
manuscripts were born and bred in Wolfenbiittel, so that special 
“channels” would have to be proved to have existed between 
our codex’s present habitat and fifteenth-century Florence. As 
a matter of fact, it did not find its way into Duke August’s 
library until the middle of the seventeenth century. Its where- 
abouts before that time are unknown; and nothing militates 
against the natural assumption that it had remained in the 
country in which it was written. The Guelferbytanus Aug. 7.10 
— a fact apparently unknown to Mr. Langton Douglas — is an 
Italian manuscript of the fourteenth century;° that it should 
have come to the attention of Piero di Cosimo’s humanistic 
adviser is not one iota more surprising than that the manuscript 
with the ad simiis reading, then likewise unique according to 
our present knowledge, should have come to the attention of 
Boccaccio. And if someone should say that it took a printed book, 
and not a manuscript, to influence an artist of the Renaissance 
he might be reminded of the fact that the Horus A pollo, known 
to a host of Quattrocento artists, was not printed in Greek until 
1505, and in Latin not until 1517. 


Now let us turn to Mr. Langton Douglas’ argument in favor 
of the Hylas theory. In order to defend this theory at all — that 
is to say, in order to justify the absence of water and the trans- 
formation of the prurient water nymphs into kindly and lady- 
like land nymphs — he has to rewrite the whole myth. Ac- 
cording to him, Hylas has fallen into a “pool” (apparently by 
sheer inadvertence) which is supposed to be in front of the 
picture plane and therefore invisible to the beholder; Hylas 
then would have scrambled up to the opposite bank of the pool 
where he is found and rescued by the nymphs. Piero’s rea- 
son for this quaint deviation from all the sources is simple 
but not very creditable: “(He knew the limitations of his art. 
He realized that he could not represent effectively the opening 
phase of an underwater seduction. He decided therefore to 
present the event as though it had taken place on dry land.” 
However, when mediocre antique mosaicists and vase painters 
were perfectly capable of depicting the “opening phase of 
an underwater seduction” (by the simple device of making the 
nymphs emerge from their element and dragging down the 
victim), shall we believe that Piero di Cosimo, the master of 
the Perseus and Andromeda, despaired of his ability to do like- 
wise? And, if he was indeed faint-hearted enough to omit from 
his picture two of the three features by which the story of Hylas 
may be recognized, the aquatic setting and the aggressive 


4 G. H. Bode, Scriptores rerum mythicarum latini tres Romae nuper 
repertae, Celle, 1834, vol. 11 (Notae criticae), p. 44: “. . . foliis 152, 
versuum §2, duplici ordine singulis paginis splendidissime exaratorum, 
. « « Plurimas mihi obtulit lectiones egregias.” 

5. Die Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek in Wolfenbittel, u 
Abt., vol. i, 1890, p. 248. 

6. Ibid. The phrase “cvohl in Italien geschrieben” is overcautious; 
there can be no doubt as to the manuscript’s Italian origin. 
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nymphs, why would he not have, at least, retained the third, 
the pitcher? Answer: Hylas has lost it in the pool! 

There is an old joke about a landscape painter who had ac- 
cepted a commission on a St. Jerome Curing the Lion; he 
showed up with a picture containing lots of rocky scenery but 
no figures and, upon being questioned, responded: “St. Jerome 
and the Lion are in the second cave on the left.” Compared 
with a “Rape of Hylas” minus the water, minus the water 
nymphs, and minus the pitcher, this anecdotic “St. Jerome 
Curing the Lion” would be a paragon of lucidity. And yet, to 
quote Mr. Langton Douglas’ own words, “Piero di Cosimo was 
not one of those artists who are content to utter dark sayings 
without providing a clue to their meaning.” 

To do him justice, Mr. Langton Douglas has discovered this 
clue — the: “key to the picture’s iconological significance” 
which I had “failed to notice”; the “obvious motif of the 
whole picture” which I, an iconologist, had “entirely over- 
looked.” In the foreground of the composition, right on the 
flowery meadow where the nymphs have gathered — not, as 
Mr. Langton Douglas would have us believe, on the “steep 
bank” of his invisible pool — there “stands immobile a bird of 
fate, the peregrine falcon.” And: “seemingly blameless as is 
the present conduct of these women, the artist does not leave us 
in doubt as to their sinister underlying purpose. He has placed 
in the very center of the picture the very type of a predaceous 
creature, a peregrine falcon, an avian symbol of destructive lust. 
The young Hylas is doomed.” 

I had not precisely “overlooked” the peregrine falcon; but I 
did not specifically mention him because I considered him, like 
the other birds and the little dog in the same picture, the birds, 
giraffes, and camels in the Ottawa Vu/can, and so many other 
beasts in Piero’s paintings, as a charming accessory expressive 
of the halcyon spirit of the scene (and bearing witness to the 
master’s love for animals), and not as a hieroglyph invested with 
a uniquely determined iconographic significance. I still con- 
sider him as a charming accessory, and not as a hieroglyph in- 
vested with a uniquely determined iconographic significance. 
But let us assume, for the sake of argument, that he is in fact 
a “symbol,” intended, if not to provide the “obvious motif of 
the whole picture,” at least to convey a precisely determinable 
meaning: who says, besides Mr. Langton Douglas, that he is a 
“symbol of destructive lust’’? 

Much has been written about the falcon in general and the 
peregrine falcon in particular.’ The old-time naturalists di- 
vided the species into two, three, or four classes, one of them 
“noble”; and the peregrine falcon is invariably reckoned 
among the eight (or ten) subdivisions of this “noble” class. 
But since the other, inferior breeds, not usable for hawking, 
made no great impression upon the popular mind, even the 
falcon in general was universally regarded as a symbol of good, 
and not of evil, in the numerous texts that deal with animal 
symbolism. Religious texts such as the Tosco-Venetian Bestiary 
of the fourteenth century, or a Spanish emblem book of the 
seventeenth, liken him “to the noble and excellent people 
who think about the divinity of Christ from early youth and 
never give up” because they, like him, “are bent upon a thing 
that surpasses all others”; or they speak of “the falcon of Divine 
Love whose prey is the human soul.” In secular writings he 
signifies such concepts as “high spirit,” “prudence,” “forti- 
tude,” “sublimity,” “the sun,” “God,” “speed,” “vital force,” 
and “justice” (all of this in Pierio Valeriano, on account of the 
falcon’s wonderful eyesight, courage, velocity, and general 
good habits) ; “incomparable excellence” (Alciati, according to 
whom the falcon surpasses other birds as Pindar surpassed 
Bacchylides); “genius” (Typotius); “sponte mea, non vi,” 
“generosity,” “careful timing,” “wisely calculated speed,” 


7. Cf. M. Goldstaub and R. Wendriner, Ein Tosco-Venezianischer 
Bestiarius, Halle, 1892, pp. 56 f. and especially pp. 388 ff. 
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“rejuvenation,” and “eagerness to learn” (all this in Joachim 


Camerarius, because the falcon returns willingly when called, 
releases birds caught by night, calculates his strategy in com- 
bat, is fast without being foolhardy, sheds his bad feathers and 
suns himself in order to grow new ones, and holds what he has 
while already spying new prey with watchful eyes) ; and “shin- 
ing victory” (Wilibald Pirckheimer). According to Ripa, the 
falcon represents “logic” on account of his clearsightedness; 
“exile” on account oi the peregrinus; and “shame born of a 
sense of honor” (vergogna honesta) because he hides himself 
when he has made a mistake. And in Leonardo da Vinci’s writ- 
ings — especially important because of his proximity to Piero 
di Cosimo in time and environment — the falcon stands, once, 
for “pride” because he “lords it over all other birds, longs to be 
sole and supreme, and often attacks the eagle, queen of all 
birds’; and, twice, for “magnanimity” because he “never 
preys but on large birds and rather dies than feeds on little ones 
or eats tainted meat.””® 


8. J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 
1883, and Oxford, 1940, nos. 1233 (“pride”) and 1230, 1264 (“magna- 
nimity’”’). In the context of natural history and animal fables the falcon 
—being, after all, a bird of prey—can of course be characterized as 
“hungry,” “cruel,” or “rapacious” (see, e.g., Leonardo himself in Richter, 
no. 1279); but this has never affected his significance in symbolical usage 
and has nothing whatever to do with “lust.” 


Thus, if I were compelled to fit the significarice of the 
peregrine falcon into the iconography of the Finding of Vul- 
can, | should have a great variety of choices. I could relate him 
to young Vulcan himself and interpret him as a symbol of 
“exile,” “genius,” or “shame born of a sense of honor”; or I 
could relate him to the nymphs and interpret him as a symbol 
or their “magnanimity” or “generosity.”” Mr. Langton Douglas, 
however, has still to produce one single authority identifying 
the peregrine falcon with that “destructive lust” which he 
imputes to Piero’s harmless nymphs; and even then that worthy 
bird, bearing so many favorable implications according to so 
many other sources, would have ceased to be an irrefutable wit- 
ness to the nymphs’ “sinister purposes.” 

No doubt Mr. Langton Douglas knows such an authority; 
and when he divulges it to the public he will also, it is to be 
hoped, disclose another secret. Since it is now admitted that 
the Hartford and Ottawa pictures are companion pieces, that 
the latter represents Vulcan as the Teacher of Mankind, and 
that both form part of a coherent program centered around the 
rise of human civilization: in what way, and on the basis of 
which texts, can the myth of Vulcan and the idea of human 
progress be connected with the story of Hylas? 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Wiscasset, Maine 
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AMY WOLLER MC CLELLAND 
University of Southern California 


DAVID M. ROBB 
University of Pennsylvania 


To Serve Until 1948 


DOUGLAS R. HANSEN 
University of Missouri 


MILLARD MEISS 
Columbia University 


SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 
Dumbarton Oaks 


ESTHER ISABEL SEAVER 
Wheaton College 


E. BALDWIN SMITH 
Princeton University 


To Serve Until 1950 


MARK EISNER 
New York City 


BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 


HENRY R. HOPE 
Indiana University 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
University of California 
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